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Interplanetary Travel 

By T. O'Conor Sloane, Ph.D. 


I T is not sale at the prcicnt day to be incredulous about what 
mankind Is going to do in the near future. Professor Simon 
Newcomb, who died in the year 1909, and who was one oi 
the leading astronomers of the world, annoimced his firm 
belief that flying in a heavier-thau-air machine was an 
irnpossibility and would net'cr be achieved by raau. Professor 
Langley, another of the world's great scientists, distinguished for 
his researches on stellar heat, the inventor of the bolometer, 
made fruitless experiments in flying and suffered much unfavor- 
able comment and ridicule for his efforts. According to some 
stories, he died largely of a broken heart because he could not 
achieve succes.s. And now, when a flight is made across the 
American Continent in a little over half a day, it is amazing to 
think oi wliat progress was made in the last twenty years. 

In early days, lire Wright biplane, with its comparatively slow 
revolving propellers aod its dnmsy chain drive, was really the 
prominent flying machine and could go perhaps thirty or forty 
miles an hour. All the raacliines of that date were so slow that 
wind was a hazard, and students of aviation used to employ the 
early morning hours, about sunrise, for their practice, because 
that was the calmest period of the day. The crossing of the 
Brilislj Cliaimel by Bleriot in an airplane from France to Eng- 
land was considered one of the great adiiev-emenfs of those 
early days and was commemorated by a monument shotving the 
pl.ice where he landed. 

Now aviators are considering the possibility of crossing the 
cliannel in a glider with no engine I 
It is fair to say that no invention of man has paralleled that 
of flying in its development in the comparatively short time of 
twenty years, for the last two decades liave given airplanes a 
range of flight about two Inuidred times greater than the early 
attempts, and a rate oi speed ten times that of tlie old Wright 
machine. A flight with one passenger was something to be 
talked about in those days. Today, one huiidreU people are con- 
sidered a quite possible load for an airplane. 

And we have now arrived at a point of .srieiuific development 
when seemingly wild predictions might be safely indulged in. 
Professor John p. Stewart, Associate Professor of Astro- 
nomical Physics in Princeton University, before tlic members 
of thc_ Brooklyn Institnie of Arts and Sciences, declared that it 
\vns his belief that in another twenty years airplanes will have 
attained a speed of 1000 miles per hour. This is onlv three 
times the maximum speed of the present, which is ten times 
the speed of the early practical airplanes. It seems entirely 
reasonable that a speed of 1000 miles per hour will he attained 
long before the time limit set by Prof. Stewart, 

But our professor goes further. He believes tliat in the not 
very distant future— specifically he names the year 20SO-sufEcitiit 
speed will be realized to make possible successful flights to the 
moon. Other difficulties exist for such trips, course, but 
Prof. Stewart, among otliers, does not think they are 
insurmountable. 


At a height of five or six miles, the strain on an aviator is 
almost unendurable, as the cold and rarefaction of the air are 
extremely trying. Artificial heat, of course, could be provided 
and some provision could probably be made to supply air for 
breathing- Both of these would be absolutely necessary for inter- 
planetary travel. 

The only kind of airship which wc know of now that might 
he used for trips through space is the reaction ship, driven on 
the principle of the rocket. It is hard to sec what other method 
of propiifsion could be used in the vacuum, which would be 
readied a few miles above the surface of the earth. 

And here we find a double factor. The resistance to forward 
motion in an airplane is due, of course, to Ihe air. The famous 
Paris gun, whicli bombarded Paris from a distance of 75 miles, 
was able to do so largely because it shot its projectiles to a height 
of 24 miles, where there was a very slight .air resistance to oppose 
the forward motion. This must also apply to interplaiKtary 

Once an interplanetary ship reached a height of twenty-five to 
thirty miles from tlic earth, it could cut down its power as far 
as forward progress is concerned. After a while, gravity too 
would be diminished to the vanishing point, and a minimum 
quantity of fuel would be required to keep the ship going. In 
a region where gravitation would not he felt, on account of the 
relative distances, as it might be from the moon and the earth, 
it would seem tli.at once any desired speed was reached, the power 
could be shut off and the ship could go on almost indefinitely 
wilhoiit consuming fuel. Wc know tliat there arc IrcmendouS 
energies in the elements. Tlydrogai, atomized as in the wonder- 
ful activated hydrogen blow-pipe, weight for weight has one 
hundred times the energy of coal combining with oxygen. 
Activated litliium, with its three electrons in the atom, repre- 
sents sixteen times this energy. This makes it possible fpr 
us to make flie weight oi fuel an absolutely tniniinuui con- 
sideration if it could be carried rnit 

On tlie fa'ce of it, the greater part of the journey would be 
done without the exertion of any great power, and when the 
zero point of gravitation was passed the speed would be acceler- 
ated and reinforced by the pull of the moon or the planet, as the 
case miglit be, which the aviators were approaching. 

The most obvious difficulty in interpliietary travel seems to 
be the question of acceleration, Acceleration of high degree 
might be fatal to pissenger.? exposed to it, and it must be of a 
liigh degree for the traversing of limitless space. Even the 
maneui-ers of a war airplane at Its normal high speed are ex- 
tremely trying to the occupants. It is lhmi|lit, in fact, that in 
extremely abrupt maneuvers, even dcatli might ensue. Yet a 
speed of three hundred miles an hour would be deadly slow fpr 
cosmic travel. 

We hardly need authority for giving so many interplanetary 
stories. It is Interesting to think of how future generations may 
read them as examples of what simple matters the ancients con- 
sidered "impossible.” 
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Suari 


A Martian Comes to Earth 


By A. Hyatt Verrill 

AiitJtor of "The Bridge of Light," "Death Froui the Skies," etc. 


TT is undoubledly a novel idea — on lohich this story is based — the separation of 
the protons and electronsand their transfer through space, to be recombined into 
their original form; that is, with reservations. The discovery of a means of trans- 
portation by means of disintegration would certainly salve a great many problems 
on interplanetary travel — to say nothing of shorter distance transportation, Mr. 
Verrill comes forward once more with an unusual treatment of a subject that is 
familiar to so many of us by this time — even to those who are not yet readers of 
Amazing Stories. What are the other planets and their inhabitants like? What 
beings live upon them if they are inhabited? In "A Visit to Suari” our author 
gives hj a touch of sarcasm that is pleasantly reminiscent of Dean Swift, 

Illustrated by BRIGGS 


CHAPTER I 
Kespi'Nanay Returns 

E xcitement, si»eculation, wonder and inter- 
est ran high in Sonko-Huara, for news had 
been spread that Kespi-Nanay had returned. 
It was almost as though a person had returned 
from the dead. In a way, it was more amaz- 
ing, for persons had been known to he resuscitated; 
moreover, everyone knew that death was merely a state 
and that the spirit that left one body took imssession of 
another. But Kespi-Nanay had not died. He had 
merely disappeared — vanished completely — three Chu- 
kitis (years) before, after declaring that he intended to 
visit Suari, that great, glowing, mysterious planet that 
from the very beginning of history had been a source of 
wonder, of study and of baffing mystery to laymen and 
scientists alike. It was the nearest planet to Ronko- 
Huara — near, however, only by comparison — and sep- 
arated by some forty-odd million Tuppus (miles) of 
space. Yet through the ages the astronomers of Sonko- 
Huara had learned much alKJUt their great, glowing 
neighbor, that, like their own planet, raced about the sun 
and rotated upon its own axis, so that the Sonko-Huaran 
scientists kmew that the seasons, the climate, the alternat- 
ing days and nights of Suaii must be very similar to their 
own. 

Through their telescopes the astronomers of ancient 
times had studied Suari; tltey had viewed its surface 
from pole to pole and completely around its circumfer- 


ence, for unlike Quilla (the moon), that presented only 
one side to view as far as Suari is concerned, Suari pre- 
sented every portion of its surface to the eyes of the 
studious and curious inhabitants of Sonko-Huara. 
Often, however, strange masses of dense vapor obscured 
the big planet. Often, for long periods of time, certain 
portions of Suari were completely blanketed by these im- 
penetrable masses that so puzzled the scientists. Yet 
always there were certain ponions of its surface that 
were free from the vapor. Innumerable speculations had 
been raised by this phenomenon, for no such tenuous 
veil ever hung over and above the surface of Sonko- 
Huara. 

Always the sunshine or the moonlight streamed upon 
it from a cloudless sky, and often, on moonless nights, 
for they had their own moons, the glow from Suari illu- 
minated the planet. Through the s^es, too. much had 
been learned of the surface of Suari. Over two-thirds 
of the planet was covered with water (an amazing dis- 
covery for the Sonlco-Huarans whose planet was woe- 
fully short of water and was, with the exception of polar 
seas and inland sea.s. all land). Vast mountain ranges, 
great canals (crooked and winding in most remarkable 
manner) had been studied and mapped; immense masses 
of ice had been seen to cover the polar regions, and the 
astronomers were both astonished and puzzled to note 
that the appearance of the laiul masse.s changed continu- 
ally. At times they were white, at others brown, at 
others green. Gradually they noticed that these altera- 
tions followed a regular sequence, that they were re- 
peated at fixed intervals and that they bore a direct rela- 
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primitive heings they must be to till the soil and raise 
crops — industries that had been abandoned, forgotten by 
the Snnko-Hiiarans countless ages ago. 

Discussions ran high as to what these dwellers on the 
other planet might be like. Were they formed like the 
inhabitants of Sonko-Huara? Were they weird, nton- 
strous, fearsome creatures ? Or were they totally unlike 
anything ever known or seen? 

Yet years had passed, centuries, as we meastire them, 
had slipi>ed bv before the suspicions of the Sonko- 
Huaran scientists had been confirmed, before instru- 
ments has l)een perfected to .<=uch a state that the 
observers on Sonko-Huara could prove that Suari was 
inh.ibited. Gradually the other planet had been brought 
visually closer. It was an epochal discovery when lights 
had been detected upon the dark area of Siiari, lights 


Excitement, speculation, wonder 
and interest ran high in Sonko- 
Huara, for news had been spread 
that Kespi-Nanay had returned. 


tionship to the position of the planet in reference to the 
sun. Suddenly die Sonko-Huaraii astronomers had had an 
inspiration. Their neighboring planet must !« inhabited! 
It must be populated by intelligent beings not unlike 
IheniselvesI The change in colors must be the result of 
these beings cultivating the land! 

The Sonko-Huaran astronomers, the scientists, even 
the common people became greatly excited and intensely 
interested in tliis theory. What manner of creatures 
could dwell upon Suari? What unthinkably strange and 
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obviously artificial. It had been a still more epochal dis- 
covery when an astronomer of Sonko-Hiiara had seen a 
city on the other planet. With each new discovery of 
this sort, each announcement that there was some new 
and indisputable proof of the existence of sentient, intel- 
ligent beings on Suari, etiorts to obtain a more intimate 
knowledge had been redoubled. 

Ages before the return of Kespi-Nanay, after his mys- 
terious absence, the surface of Suari had been brought 
optically within a few thousand miles of Sonko-Huara. 
It was by this time an established fact that the other 
planet was thickly populated by some sort of intelligent 
beings. They had cities, towns, lights. They moved 
from place to place. They dug canals, they leveled moun- 
tains, they transformed the surface of their lands over 
vast areas. Yet all the constant minute studies devoted 
to them tended more and more to prove to the inhabi- 
tants of Sonko-Huara that their neighbors forty million 
miles away were immeasurably ba<iward and behind- 
hand, that, assuming them to be in the least similar to 
the Sonko-Hiuirans, they were more or less in the same 
state of civilizatioti as the inhabitants of Sonko-Huara 
had been in their prehistoric days. Their stupidity, as 
assumed through reasoning and experiments, was abso- 
lutely astounding. Not only was it evident that they still 
made use uf the archaic method of obtaining foods and 
other necessities by agriculture, but in addition their 
cities, as far as could be determined, were marveloits ex- 
amples of the survival of ancient, long-abandoned bar- 
barism. 

And despite every effort on the part of the denizens 
of Sonko-Huara, the unintelligent creature.'^ on Suari 
failed to respond to the plain and simple signals that liad 
been devised to attract their attentions. The simplest 
and most readily rca:I messages had Ijeen formed on the 
surface of Sonko-IIuara and had been displayed day 
after day when the two planets were nearest to each 
other, yet there had been no response, no answering sig- 
nals. To be sure, the watchers had noticed strange 
masses and groups of lights, but they were meaningless : 
they conveyed nothing and it was decided they were 
merely to illuminate some great gathering of the ijuarans. 

T hen had come the .strange, mysterious but wholly 
undecipherable sounds that liad first been detected 
and report^ by Kespi-Nanay, the greatest of living sci- 
enri.sts on Sonko-Huara. That they came from Snari, 
he was convinced, and despite the scoffs of fellow scien- 
tists. he boldly declared his conviction that they were 
.signals of .some sort, sent nut by the dwellers on Snari. 
He pointed out that the sounds were articulate, that they 
were not mechanical and hence must have originated in 
the throat of some living creature. He also proved that 
the same sounds were constantly repeated with carefully 
timed intervals between each series of sounds. But he 
was derided, ridiculc<l when he promulgated the theory 
that beings on Suari — especially such barbarous, primi- 
tive, stupid beings as all agreed they must be— could 
project their voices across millions of iniles of space. 

Even the Sonko-IIuarans could not perform any such 
feat and — asked one of the new.s-Hisjiersers — if Kespi- 
Nanay deemed the .soumis to Ixj voices, why, with his 
superior knowledge, could he not interpret the words? 
But despite the fact that Kespi’s theories and beliefs 
found few followers, interest, that had flagged for years, 
was revived, and once more Suari became the center of 
all interest, all speculations, all studies. 


Various wild schemes were suggested for visiting the 
other planet. Learned scientists spent days and weeks 
in abstruse calculations to jirove that a trip to Suari was 
not, scientifically speaking, impossible. All the ultra- 
advanced knowledge of the inventors and scientists was 
employed in trying to devise some mean.s for making the 
journey. There were gravitationally impelled machines, 
machines that were designed to be hurled into space by 
the rotational movement of the planet, machines of end- 
less types. Yet in every case there was some impedi- 
ment, some fatal fault that proved conclusively that none 
would serve. 

Despite the logical warnings of the experts, several 
actually were tried. One machine, impelled by tlie 
power of a decomposing atom, left the surface of the 
planet. It gathered speed so swiftly that it became in- 
visible, but, a few moments later, a terrific explosion in 
the upper atmosphere told the anxious and hopeful 
W'atchers of its fate. Another machine, designed to 
eliminate gravity as was done in the case of the ordinary 
machines used for every-day travel, but with devices to 
enable it to fly off at a tangent by the momentum of the 
planet’s rotation, became incandescent and was trans- 
formed to gas by its friction through the upper air. Still 
another, by far the largest and most carefully planned 
of all, was impelled and controlled by the recently dis- 
covered Ethmic force and succeeded in winning clear of 
Sonko-Huara’s atmospheric envelope. For the first 
twenty-four hours its progress through apace was 
watched with t«ted breaths, and it seemed as if at last a 
successful voyage to Suari was to be accomplished. 

But, about the thirtieth hour, it was seen that the ma- 
chine’s course had changed. It was veering away from 
the orbit of Suari and presently, to the horror of tlie 
Sonko-Huarans, it was deterniined that beyond any pos- 
.sibility of doubt the apparatus had become a satellite of 
the planet and was doomed forever to move around and 
around the sphere like an attendant moon. 

Then, when everyone ha<l given up all ideas of ever 
being able to visit the fascinatingly mysterious Suari, 
Kesiji-Nanay had come out with his absolutely astound- 
ing statements. Matter, he declared, was all imaginary. 
It did not actually exist. It was merely a combination or 
grouping of protons and electrons. This was by no 
means a new theory. In fact, generations before Kespi 
had been incubated and brought into existence, other 
Sonko-Huaraii scientists had promulgated exactly the 
same theory. Rut nothing had ever come of it, no one 
had ever been able conclusively to prove it. But Kespi- 
Nanay claimed he could; he averred he had; and he in- 
sisted that his discovery paved the way to visit Suari and 
to return in safety. 

Naturally he once more became tlie target of derision, 
ridiaile, jokes and incredulity. To <lo a thing was not 
enough; tlic important matter was to convince others. 
Achievement amounts to nothing unless the public ad- 
mits the fact of that achievement. Kespi was deter- 
mined that his astonishing achievement should be ad- 
mitted. 

So he announced that he would give a public demon- 
stration of the truth of his claims. His promise was 
more tlian fulfilletl. Before a %’ast gathering— in fact, 
before ail the inhabitants, for by means of the univer- 
sally employed vision-disseminators or Muri-Willyas, the 

demonstration was risible everywhere upon the planet 

Kespi-Nanay caused a cube of metal, a tablet of Qiocli- 
Hanca or concentrated food, and even a Pilcii bird (the 
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only wild fowl on Sonko-Huara) to vanish before every- 
one’s eyes. Then, as the people listened nwst attentively, 
he stated that he had gone further with his experiments 
tlian he had revealed hitherto. Not only, he informed 
them, was matter merely the result of certain arrange- 
ments of protons and electrons, each form of inalter 
so-called being the result of slightly varying combina- 
tions, any or all of which might at will he broken np into 
the independent quanta and so rendered invisible ; but, 
he went on, the same electrons could, by properly devised 
instriuiients and treatment, be summoned lack into their 
original places with the protons. 

At these words an exclamation of incredulity arose 
from thousands of lips. It might be possible — in fact, 
was jxjssible, as they had seen — that matter could Iw 
forced to disappear. It was not so very remarkable 
after all. they decided, for water was matter and yet it 
could be made to evaporate and vanish. Moruli was 
matter, yet it could he consumed by flame and made to 
vanish without leaving a trace of ashes. But that mat- 
ter, once it had vanished, cotdd be restored to its original 
state was loo incredible. 

The next moment they began to have their doubts as 
to tlicir conviction. Kespi, as if reading their thoughts, 
was speaking of these very things. Water, he was point- 
ing out, could be recovered — was not this precisely what 
happened daily? Did the sun not evaporate water, cause 
it to vanish? Most assuredly. Yet did that water not 
fall again as rain? And salts, dis.snlved in water and 
hence destroyed as matter in their particular forms, 
could, as all knew, l>e readily recovered. Why then, he 
reminded them, was it so incredible to believe tlvat metal, 
living flesh — any object — could not lie reformetl by sum- 
moning the protons and electrons, of which such matter 
had been coniimsed, and forcing them to group them- 
selves as in the first place? 

Hardly had he spoken when, by seemingly magical 
means, the cul>e of metal, the heap of food, the bird were 
once again before him — conjured from nothingness, 
from the air. 

A deafening roar of approbation and applause greeted 
his demonstration an<I drowned hfs next words. When 
order and silence had been restored, he made his most 
astonishing statement of all. Not only could a:i object 
be restored, rebuilt from its original protons and elec- 
trons, but he infonned the amazed people it coulrl be 
rebuilt in a totally different locality from that in which 
it had been disintegrated. And to prove this incredible 
statement, he proceeded to cause the three objects to van- 
ish and to reappear almost instantaneously several hun- 
dred feet distant. 

The people by this time were beyond expressing their 
wonder. Rut still more astonishing things were to be 
vouchsafed them. “My discovery,” observed Kespi, 
“will be the means of solvii^ that agcs-old problem of 
making a visit to Suari. Because, my friends, whereas 
matter, as wc know it, may not travel through space by 
any known means — and if it were possible for it to do 
so ages would be required for it to traverse such a Tuppu 
as separates us from Suari— the con.stituent electrons 
and protons of matter can traverse space unharmed aud 
with such extreme speed that they may be said to travel 
instantaneously. Hence an object may be reduced to its 
free quanta or portions here on Sonko-Huara and within 
an inconceivably short time afterwards they may be re- 
p.s.scmbled in the original material form on Suari or else- 
where. Distance, space has no effect uj^on them. Ah, 


you ask, how do I know tliis ? By reasoning, by logic, 
by the unalterable laws of the universe,” he exclaimed. 
'T can assure you that I can make this metallic cube van- 
ish, and before you have realized it has gone, it will be 
in its original form somewhere upon the surface of 

Suari. But ” with a laugh, “of course it might be 

beneath the waters of that planet, and equally, of course, 
you could not see such a small object on distant Suari, 
and hence I could not prove my claims. But" — his tones 
were so impressive, so earnest that everyone awaited 
breathlessly for his next words — “but," he repeated, “so 
sure am 1 of rny deductions, so convinced that my rea- 
soning is correct, that I plan to test the matter on my- 
self. Tomorrow I shall cause myself to be disintegrated, 
and — if all goes well — shall cause myself to be reassem- 
bled upon Suari. In other words, I shall be transported 
— not as a body of matter but as countless trillions of 
eleclrunic and protonic units — through forty million 
Tuppus of space and will find myself in material form 
upon that ntysterious planet. 

“Of course,” he smiled. "I run a slight risk. I, like 
the metallic cube, might be reassembled in the water. I 
might be reformed in some other equally unpleasant and 
fatal situation. But that is a chance I must take. The 
promise of the adventure is worth risks. Personally, 
however, I do not foresee any such difficulties. My ex- 
periments have proverl to my own satisfaction that 1 can 
cause an object, reduced to its constituent electrons and 
protons, to form again within a very restricted area, pre- 
determined by myself. I have selected the area on Suari, 
where, if all goes well, I shall be reformed. It is a spot 
that is somewhat remote from the strange colIection.s of 
structures, which we assume to be refuges of the Suari- 
ans, and in an area that — not having presented the alter- 
nating colors indicating the presence of living being.s — 
is, we assume, uninhabited. I do not” — he smiled — 
"particularly desire to appear suddenly and as if by some 
supernatural means in the immediate vicinity of a Stta- 
rian or of several Suarians. We may feel fairly certain 
from onr observations and studies that they are a primi- 
tive, backward and not over-inteUigent lot, atid probably 
therefore as superstitious and as readily startled as were 
our own ancestors in the remote past when they, too, de- 
pended upon the cultivation of the soil for their liveli- 
huod. I might be struck down— even devoured by the 
creatures before I had ai: opportunity to make my 
friendly intentions and my physical actuality understood. 
Moreover, as we have no conception of the physical pe- 
culiarities of the inhabitants of Suari, I might, and prob- 
ably would, appear as a strange, bizarre and monstrous 
creature to them. Naturally w‘c assume that, as Suari is 
many times the bulk of Sonko-Huara, its inhabitants 
will lie proportionately gigantic, and hence I would be 
completely at their mercy. 

“But” — with a sigh — “I sliall take the risks. My 
greatest fear is that I may not find it possible to return 
to Sonko-Huara. Conditions on Suari may preclude the 
jNDssibility of my reversing the process by which I leave 
here and reapjiear on Suari. Naturally I shall take my 
instruments with me, but atmospheric, electrical, gravi- 
tational — a thousand conditions — may interfere with 
their proper operation on that planet. However, we have 
no reason to think that such conditions are not veiy- simi- 
lar to our own. The examinations and tests we have 
been able to make convince us of that. So, my friends 
and fellow Sonko-Huarans, tomorrow at the time of 
Knra-Ma, w'heii Suari is nearest to us in its orbit, I shall 
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cause myself to vanish. I may never return or again I 
may reappear among you at any time. But if I do not, 
my loss will amount to little, whereas if I do, I shall have 
learned the truth of our neighboring planet.” 

K ESPI had kept his word. In sight of all, at the hour 
of Kora-Ma, he had bade the public farewell and, 
an instant later, he and his compact instruments had van- 
ished before tlieir eyes. 

And now, three Chukitis after that dramatic disap- 
pearance, Kespi-Nanay had returned ! Micdiu-Tay had 
been the first to sec him. The old fellow had been in- 
specting the local vitamin plant near Ir-Chu when a slight 
sound had attracted him, and wheeling about, he saw 
Kespi-Nanay standing almost by his side. But as fear, 
fright, superstition and the sensation of being startled 
had, ages before, been lost to the Sonko-Huarans, Mic- 
chu-Tay had merely expressed mild astonishment, and 
instantly had sent the news flying throughout the planet 
by means of the thought disseminator, which he, like 
everyone else, carried always with him, 

Yes, Kespi-Nanay had unquestionably returned. He 
had altered in no way, and he declared that he had been 
on Suari for three Chukitis ; moreover he would publicly 
relate all his experiences in the Muru-Ti, so that all the 
inhabitants of the planet might, if tliey so desired, both 
see and hear him, for the Muru-Ti or public auditorium 
was equipped with the vision-disseminators as well as the 
audio-extensors that rendered him both visible and audi- 
ble to all on the planet, who cared to adjust tlieir instru- 
ments for the purpose. 

CHAPTER II 

First Impressions 

N ever in the historic eras of Sonko-Huara had 
there been greater, more wide-spread interest and 
expectation than were caused by Kespi-Nanay s 
announcement. At last, after ages of surmises, of 
studies, of deductions, none of which had answered the 
puzzle, the truth of Suari and its denizens would be 
learned. No one doubted for a moment that Kespi had 
actually visited the other planet. His demonstrations, 
three years earlier, had removed all doubts as to his 
claim, and while everyone had long since come to the 
conclusion tliat he had either failed to materialize on 
Suari or, having materialized thereon, had been de- 
stroyed or had lieen unable to return, the fact that he had 
returned convinced them tliat his amazing undertaking 
had been a complete success. 

A universal holiday had been announced, to continue 
until Kespi had completed his narrative. Rut this was 
really superfluous, for no one would have attended to his 
or her duties anyway and. moreover, the Apus and 
Amautus, even the Tarancas, could be counted on to be 
present to hear and see the returned interplanetary 
wantlerer, and without them tlie public would have been 
as helpless and as futile in accomplishment as an ant 
without its antennae. 

Hence practically every being on Sonko-Huara gave 
undivided attention to Ke.spi-Nanay when he entered 
the great auditorium of Muru-Ti and, seating himself 
between the Amaiitii-Ka and tlte Apu-Inki, proceeded to 
tell his fellow Sonko-Huarans of his amazing and almost 
incredible discoveries and experiences on Suari. And 
often, as he spoke, his listeners unconsciously and in- 


voluntarily glanced, half-fearfully, at the great golden 
hemisphere of Suari in the sky, as if actually expecting 
to see some of the strange beings or marvelous sights 
that Kespi-Nanay was describing. “As you all know," 
he began, “I caused my material body, together with my 
instruments, to be disintegrated here three Chukitis ago. 
Of that disruption of my protonic and electronic com- 
ponent parts, or of my instantaneous flight through space 
I have no recollections. I have a dim memory, like that 
of an evasive dream, of strange sensations, of whirling 
madly like a bit of dust. But my next actual concrete 
sensation, after I turned on my disintegrating and pro- 
jecting device, was one of standing in a .strange place. T 
felt so natural, so precisely as if nothing liad hapiKtned 
that, for a fleeting moment, I feared nothing had hap- 
pened, that my experiment had failed. But a glance at 
my surroundings reassured me. Nothing was familiar. 
Never hail I imagined such a spot. I was standing on a 
far-reaching area of rocky sand. A1x)ve me was the blue 
sky. and across it stretched masses of the same wliite 
vapor we Iiave seen .so often about Suari. Also, there 
in the sky, was Quilia, but appearing very small and far 
away. 

“On one side rose high, bare mountains, on the other 
the plain stretched to the horizon, and within a short 
distance of where 1 stood I saw an amazing .sight. There, 
staring at me. curiously but apparently unafraid, ami not 
even surprised, were a number of the inhabitants of the 
land. Never had I seen such impassible creatures. No 
Sonko-Huaran imagination could have conceived of such 
beings, and even if T describe them to you, my friends, 
you cannot picture tliem to yourselves. They were brown 
nr black, shaggy-skinned and stood on four legs. Their 
necks were long, thin and Iwre elongated heads witli im- 
mense ears and large dark eyes. They appeared intelli- 
gent, and judging that they must be more intelligent than 
we of Sonko-Huara had thought, I addressed them. They 
evidently heard my words, for they moved their ears, but 
they made no reply. Of course 1 was not suiqirised. I 
had hardly expected that the Suarians would miderstand 
our language. So I made signals, but the Suariaiis 
showed no signs of understanding. 

“Tliey appeared peaceful and quite harmless, so cau- 
tiously I approached them. I was quite close to them 
when they turned abruptly and moved off. Evidently 
they were suspicious of me, and desiring to let them know 
I intended no harm, I spoke again. This time they 
turned about and took a few stefw in my direction. I was 
delighted. I felt that they must imderstand my tones, 
even if riot the meaning of my words. 

“Then a most amazing thing happened. Anotlier 
creature appeared from behind a rock. He was mudi 
smaller than the first inhabitants and he stood upon two 
legs ! Ah, I laiow you will find it hard to credit tliat 
statement, but it is the truth. And you can find it no more 
difficult to believe, as I tell it, than I found it, as I saw 
it. A living intelligent being on two feet like a bird, and 
other firing intelligent beings on four feet! Obviously 
we had never guessed the truth, Suari was inhabited by 
two fonns of beings, and I wondered if it could be pos- 
sible both were the same species — if one were male, the 
other female or if one was the young of the other. But 
the two-legged creature differed in every respect from 
those of four l^s. He, too, I noticed, possessed four 
limbs but he stood on but two and used the other tivo for 
grasping objects, as we use our members, whcrca.s the 
creatures on four legs possessed no limbs for grasping. 
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Moreover, the two-leggetl being was red in color, his 
skin appeared to hang in loose folds from his neck, and 
yet his limbs were of a different brown color and of a 
distinct texture. Neither was his neck long nor his 
head elongated. On the contrary, he had scarcely any 
neck. Ilis head was round but rose to a point at the top ; 
his ears were deformed until they were scarcely more 
than orifices ; he hail iiu horns ; liis eyes were hut two in 
number, and in the front of his head; tlie rear i>orlion 
being covered with a rough wool or fur: and his mouth 
showed no tu-sks. 

“He stared at me for a space and then spoke, and to 
my astonishment I found I could comprehend his words, 
even though they were different from our own. I 
gathered that he asked who I ^^as and whence I came. 
So I replied that my name was Kespi-Nanay and tliat I 
came from Sonko-Hnara. His mouth widened in a 
most remarkable manner ; he appeared to understand. 
But all this time I was filled with astonishment. He did 
not appear to be terrified or even amazed at my appear- 
ance, as I had expected he would he at .seeing for the first 
time a visitor from anodter sphere. Surely. I thought, 
my form — I glanced down at myself and gasped in utter 
amazement. I was 7wt myself. I had but two legs, two 
arms ! Half-fearfully I raised my liand to my head. My 
horns had vanished, my soft pendant ears had disap- 
peared. my magnificent tusks no longer protruded from 
my lips, my tentacular antennae were missing! Fur, not 
scales, covered my head, my ears were mere holes; in 
short I was the exact counterpart of the two-legged crea- 
ture before me. I was dumbfounded. I felt a.s if in a 
dream. Then suddenly, I understood. The constituent 
electrons of my being, when reassembled with my pro- 
tons upon Suari, had produced my material body in the 
form of a Suarian. 

‘Tt was a contingency I had not foreseen; j’et, now I 
considered it, it seemed perfectly natural. The condi- 
tions of Suari that had resulted in the molding of such 
puny, underdeveloped, physically imperfect beings as the 
creature before me (and myself) controlled the combin- 
ing of the electrons and forced them to produce Siiarian 
forms. No doubt, I decided, were a Suarian to be trans- 
ported to Sonko-Huara by the methods I had used, he 
would be materialized in the form of a Sonko-FIuaran. 
But I was thankful tliat I had assumed die form of the 
two-le^ed inhabitant rather than that of the beings with 
four legs, who — though they appeared far more intelli- 
gent — seemed diunb, for as yet they had uttered no 
sound. I was astonished also that I could converse with 
the strange creature of tlie two legs. For a space I 
thought that possibly the same laws and conditions that 
had so altered my body to a Suariat: form had affected 
my mind and my speech to a similar extent. But no. the 
words the other being used were so familiar, so nearly 
identical with those of my own tongue, I cast aside tha i- 
theory. By some amazing coincidence, or for some un- 
known reason which I might yet discover, there was a 
very close relatioirship between the two languages. 

“"pUT my speculations on such matters were inter- 
A-J rupted by the appearance of two more beings. One 
was preci.sely like the first two-legged being, the other 
was quite different. The head was similar, but the 
colors of Uie strangely loose skin were brilliant and the 
creature appeared to have no legs, the Ixidy extending in 
a solid mass to within a short distance of the ground. 
This was the more remarkable as the being possessed feet 


that appeared to move back and forth under the solid 
body in a most amazing manner. It was not until much 
later that I learned that this being was the female of the 
others and that it actually possessed legs, which were 
concealed by artificial layers of skin that the Suarians call 
‘clothes.' In fact, I found to my astonishment that all 
the loose, bright-colored coverings T had seen were arti- 
ficial and that the true skin lilted the body closely and 
was very smooth, soft and pleasing in shade, although, as 
I shall explain, the tint ranged from a very dark, black- 
ish-brown to almost pure white, a truly remarkable con- 
dition. It was also, I learned, considered very wrong 
and a proof of barbarism to appear without the arti- 
ficial skin over one’s body, and die beings I first met, 
stared at me and utter^ strange sounds with their 
mouths widely open, because I -was not provided with 
such coverings. Presently, however, the creature, who, 
I found later was the female spoke to one of the others 
who pulled a portion of the coverings from his own per- 
son and placed it over me. The others added more pieces 
until I was covered similarly to tlicrasdves. To me these 
things were most luicomfortable, feeling very rough and 
irritating to my body, and I would have liked to have 
cast them off. But I wished to remain on friendly terms 
wirh the strange beings and (at the time) thinking it was 
perhaps a rite or ceremony indicative of friendship, I 
bore the discomfort. Why these beings of Suari should 
have developed such habits is beyond me. Their bodies, 
ugly and deformed as they were, were far more sym- 
metrical and admirable without the artificial coverings, 
but I was not so much surprised when, later, I found 
that some such protection was required for the creatures’ 
bodie.s, their skins being most tender and easily injured, 
not being guarded like onr own by strong scales that are 
replaced by new growths when injured. In fact, in- 
juries which we would consider slight often caused the 
total disability or death of these Suarians, for they are so 
low in the scale of nature and so primitive in their de- 
velo[iment, that they cannot replace even a lost append- 
age or limb with new growths like ourselves. Moreover, 
although the variations in their climate are not as great as 
on Sonko-Huara, yet as these miserable beings do not 
alter their natural bodies to suit conditions, but remain al- 
ways the same, they are, perforce, compelled to adapt 
themselves to the weather fay varying the artificial skins 
or ‘clothing’. 

“But to return to the strange beings I first met. Hav- 
ing been covered tvith the objects, as I have stated, and 
thus made to appear even more like the three creatures, 
they seemed to he more friendly, and one of them did a 
most astounding thing. He produced a peculiar object 
which he inserted in his mouth. Then, to my unbounded 
astonishment, he magically caused fire to spring into 
being in his hand, and placing the flame against the ob- 
ject in his mouth, he breathed in the fire and emitted 
smoke from his nostrils. Never would I have believed 
such a feat possible had I not wdtnessed it with my own 
eyes, yet the others ajipeared not to be sui-prised. In 
fact they also produced their own fire-machines and soon 
all three were breathing fire, I noticed, however, that 
the four -legged beings did not do so, which convinced me 
that they were the superior beings and that the others 
were probably servants or inferiors. Yet this thought 
troubled me, for in that case I had been reformed on 
Suari not as the superior but as the inferior type, which 
would indicate that the Sonko-Huarans were inferior to 
the Suarians. But I had little time to dwell on this, for 
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one of the two-legged creatures was offering me a fire- 
machine. I drew back in horror at the tliought of breatlj- 
ing flame, but the being appeared so perturbed by my act 
that, feeling I must use every care to retain their friend- 
ship if I were to learn all 1 desired of their ways, 1 
summoned all my courage and placed the machine in my 
lips. To Illy surprise there was no fire nor heat, and 
though I carefully breatlied in smoke, the sensation was 
not unpleasant, although it caused me to cough and clioke 
.■iomewhat. Obviously, I concluded, this breathing of 
smoke was a ceremony, perhaps indicative of friendship, 
for presently the three laid aside their machines, as I did 
mine, without as far as I could determine having ac- 
complished anything. But, I thought, if this strange 
custom is universal among the Suarians (as I found later 
it was) and if the planet was thickly inhabited, it ex- 
plained the masses of vapor that hung above Snari’s 
surface and had so greatly puzzled us of Sonko-Huara. 

“Having ended the smoke ceremony, the tliree rose 
from where they had been seated, and inviting me to ac- 
company them, they moved forward. To my amaze- 
ment, the four-legged beasts moved with them. In fact, 
the two-legged creatures apjieared to command the 
obedience of the superior four-legged creatures, anil 
though the latter were far larger and stronger tlian those 
with two legs, they made no resistance, even when the 
others struck them with rods to urge tliem onwards. 
And now my mind ^vas quite upset, for here was proof 
that those I had mi.staken for inferior beings were the 
superior inbabilaius of Suari. However, it made me 
feel a bit easier, for it proved that the form 1 had as- 
sumed ai7j that of the superior beings. 

"Presently we approached some great masses of stone 
that were in ruins, but which it was evident had been 
erected by living beings, and I stopped and stared with 
incredulous eye.s, for upon one of the stones was carved 
the figure of a Sonko-Huaran ! It was quite umnistakable. 
The numerous appendages and tentacles, the horns, tusks, 
lobe-like ears, even the scales and other details were dis- 
tinct. What dill it mean? Were there beings like our- 
selves upon Suari — perhaps the rulers of the planet I 
'T turned to one of the two-legged creatures and asked 
him. For a moment he seemed puzzled. Then he re- 
plied that the figure on the stone had been there always, 
that in past ages it liad been adored by liis ancestors 
and regarded as a god. I asked him if similar beings 
lived near and at that he aud his companions made 
strange bellowing sounds and their mouths opened until 
their short useless teeth were exposed, and they said 
there were no such creatures in existence, even if there 
ever had been in the past. I told them they were quite 
wrong; that ujion my planet all beings were of that sort 
and that I myself was the same when on Sonko-Huara. 
They regarded me with most peculiar expressions, ob- 
viously with unbelief, and presently again gave way to 
their strange sounds, which T may as well explain were 
their indications of derision and hilarity. Evidently 
they thought my words were a great joke. 

A S we continued on our way, my mind was busy 
wondering: if there were no Snnko-Hiiarans on 
Suari, how could the inhabitants ages licfore have been 
familiar with the appearance of our race? Tlien I re- 
calleil the ancient legend of nur people, wherein it is told 
a great Apu named Pakak pruduccil magic, and to escape 
his enemies, flew with his followers from Sonko-Huara 
and vanished forever. Was it not possible tliat there was 


truth in the tale and tliat Pakak and his fcllotvs might 
have reached Suari? I do not know, but throughout 
the portion of Suari where first I arrived I found niany 
images and statues of the Sonko-Huaran forms, and in 
the traditions of the people, tiiere was a being they called 
Pachak. But I had so many other strange and astonish- 
ing things to interest me that I gave little thought to such 
.speculations. We soon came lo a deep valley and there 
the brown earth was hidden mider rich green, and water 
flowed ill canals as it does on Sonko-Huara. But the 
canals were tiny affairs and the green was, as we have 
long ago surmised, the color of tlie vegetation of Suari. 
In the valley also, was the collection of structures wherein 
the Suarians dwelt, for incredible as it may seem, these 
beings dwell in aibidesflflosely placed in groups and herd 
together like swarms of insects. Their strange rcason.s 
for so doing I learned later and I will leave the explana- 
tion until I speak' of the larger groups of structures that 
I visited suh.“equently. 

“In this first group were hordes of the two-legged 
creatures, males, females and young, but no two exactly 
alike, for not only do the Suarians vary individually, but, 
as I found later, there are many races of them, varying 
in color, in size and in every respect, even as to intelli- 
gence and culture — all working at cross-purposes and 
even fighting with one another. But in tliis first place I 
visited all were of one color or nearly so and of one 
race, although tlieir artificial .skins varied in color and 
form. 

‘‘;\lso, to my amazement, I discovered that the four- 
legged beasts were ttot artificially covered, but that the 
shaggy coverings actually grew upon them, yet they were 
inferior creatures and mere slave.s of the two-legged 
beings. More surprising still, I found that these were 
not the oidy slaves. There were giant creatures with 
horns upon their heads; there were smaller beings with 
immensely large ears and big heads that served the two- 
legged creatures as beasts of burden; there were still 
smaller four-legged Suarians that possessed sharp teeth 
and that appeared savage and uttered sharp barliing 
sounds when strangers approached, but were docile with 
those they knew; and there were many other four-Iegge<i 
thing.s a.s well as hosts of bird.s larger than the Pilcus. 
All of these I learned were kept in captivity by the two- 
legged beings and v,’ere forced to labor for them, which 
was most strange, for many were superior in intelligence 
and in senses to their stupid and backward masters. Al- 
though you may not believe it, yet it is a fact that the 
two-legged inhabitant.s of Suari— men and women as they 
are called — are so deficient in sense development that they 
cannot sec .scent nor sound ; they cannot hear light nor 
scent, and they cannot smell sound nor light. Their e>’es. 
of which they have but two, are used only for seeing tliat 
which i-s the resttlt of light waves. Their ears, which are 
mere holes in their heads, are useful only in detecting 
sound vibrations, and their noses which also are holes in 
their heads, can only detect odors. Moreover, being thus 
deficient and unable to use their three sense organs in 
unison or lo substantiate one another, the Suarians are 
lamentably deficient in sight, hearing and scent. Many 
of their captive creatures arc far superior to them in these 
respects, and it is a most amazing fact that the so-called 
superior beings actually beep the so-called inferior 
creatures (especially those with the sharp teeth and bark- 
ing .sounds) because the latter jmssess keener sight, hear- 
ing aud scent than their masters and hence serve as 
additional ears, noses and eyes and warn their masters 
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of many events and perils of which othens’ise they would 
be ignorant. 

“Of course, being materialized in the form of a 
iJuarian, 1 was to a great extent like them, but in my 
mind and my senses I had not changed, and though the 
alteration in the structure of my eyes, ear.s and nose 
rendered me less sensitive than normally and though lack- 
ing my honts I could not receive thought messages — still 
1 could detect many things that the Siiarians could not. 
For example, I was aware that the various four-le^ed 
creatures were conversing among themselves, and while 
r could not understand tlieir languages, it proved how 
degenerate and undeveloped were the two-legged people, 
for in all my travels I found none who could hear the 
voices of the four-legged creatures when they conversed 
in normal tones. 

“When 1 first reached the abiding place of the three 
beings I had met on the plain, I found many of the fe- 
males performing my.sterious rites over fires. At first 
I thought that sacrifices were being offered, so you may 
judge of my astonishment when I discovered tiiat they 
actually were preparing food ! To the.se benighted back- 
ward and stupid beings sustenance is the main object in 
their life. All their efforts are bent towards providing 
food. They labor and strive and live with the one end 
of keeping life in their bodies by means of food. And 
imagine, if yon can, what their food is! We have long 
ago decided that the Suarians must still adhere to the 
prehistoric, archaic method of cultivating the soil and 
raising crops for sustenance. This I found was the 
case, but they go even farther back. They actually kill 
their captive beasts and birds and devour them ! And 
the poor, deluded, ignorant creatures have never learned 
that all they obtain in the way of food by such round- 
about means may be secured witli little effort and no 
waste from the air, water and earth direct. 

“TMAGINE, laboring to prepare the soil, sowing seeds, 

A raising vegetation and devouring the resulting plants 
in order to supply their bodies with the elements that are 
derived from the air, earth and water by the plants! And 
imagine, if you can, the still more roundabout, clumsy 
and wasteful inetliod of rearing such plants, feeding them 
to beasts and then killing tlie beasts in order to extract 
the few atoms of sustenance needed, and which have been 
gathered by means of the plants anti trajisferred to the 
flesh of the beasts ! And the beasts’ carcasses, the waste 
material of the crops, are used to supply the elements 
for more plants and more beasts to provide more sus- 
tenance for these Suarians in a vicious, never-ending 
circle. You would be absolutely astounded were I to 
describe what and how these beings eat. So great is the 
waste material in all tliey call food that one family is 
forced to devour daily materia! whose bulk would ecjual 
the amount of concentrated foods required to feed our 
entire population ! TIwugh they boastfully declare them- 
selves intelligent, highly civilized beings, even .scientists, 
yet never have they learned that all elements of life, force, 
energy are distributed about them and may be extracted 
directly and with little effort from their surroundings, 
without being put through the clumsy extraction process 
of plants, flesh and fowl. Though their more learned 
members realize that all energy and power is derived 
from the sun, yet never have they learned how to employ 
the energy and iHJwer of the sun directly. Instead, they 
follow the same roundabout methods as in producing 
food products. 


They burn materials, release the stored energy, 
waste the greater jart of it by the employment of crude 
mechanisms, capture and control a small percentage of 
the energy tliey have released, and by a complicated, in- 
volved method make use of this small remaining portion 
of the energy for their purposes. 

“I was simply appalled at the terrific, criminal waste 
everywhere. Fortunate indeed are the Suarians in ]h)s- 
sessing a large planet still young and rich in its natural 
resources and elements. Yet even so the waste is so 
stupendous that, within a short time, the Suarians will 
have exhausted the life essentials of their planet and will 
perish miserably from their own lack of foresight, if 
they do not advance and improve intellectually to the 
point reached by our forefathers countless ages ago. But 
all these things I learned little by little as I moved about, 
for in that first nest of the beings I learned very little. 
In fact I soon discovered that the beings I had by chance 
first encountered were a very inferior and backward lot, 
for unlike ourselves, all of whom are given the same in- 
telligence, Uie same senses, the identical Ixitiily jiowera, 
the denizens of Suari are of innumerable grades of in- 
telligence, of bodily development and of sense acute- 
ness. Partially these variations are due to race, partly 
they are due to climate, partly to surroundings, but very 
largely to the fact that the Suarians, no matter of what 
race, learn only hy example, hy being taught hy others. 
They Iiave no instinctive knowledge and the offspring of 
the most intelligent and advanced, if reared apart or amid 
the inferior memhers of the population, reach maturity as 
stupid and backward as the offspring of those about them. 
On the other hand, the young of inferior and unintelli- 
gent beings, if reared and taught by those of the su[)erior 
classes, may and often do, excel their mentors in attain- 
ments. 

There has been some effort made to bring about 
a general and universal improvement of the population 
by a system of education, but it ha.s amounted to very 
little as far as I could judge by even careful study and 
observation. 

“Mingled with the other strange and paradoxical fea- 
tures of these beings is a curious feeling of independence, 
a desire for personal liberty that, considering the con- 
ditions that exist, is most amusing. Though robbed 
completely of all real freedom, completely subservient 
to nilers, leaders. law makers and countless ciuining 
members of their race ; content to bu ordcrcsl about, to be 
forced to sacrifice their lives and to destroy others at the 
demands of those they have never seen and do not know 
and with who.se quarrels they have nn concern, yet they 
rise and refuse to listen lo any innovation tliat is for the 
good of their race, such as the regulation and rearing of 
their progeny hy duly appointed authorities, the regula- 
tion of their food in quality and quantity, tlie destruction 
of tlie unfit — the imbeciles and cripples — and the thou- 
sand and one ideas that we of Sonko-Huara ha\-e long 
ago adopted and %vhich. as proved by exjierience, appear 
to be the most admirable and beneficial rulings for the 
community as a whole. 

“Rut I am getting too far ahead of my experiences. 
All tliese matters I learned long after I leh the beings I 
“first met and after I had found and mingled with the 
white Suarians who claiin — and perhaps rightfully — to 
be the most intelligent and progressive of the Inhabitants 
of the planet which they call the ‘eartli’ or the ‘world’ and 
who call Sonko-Huara hy the name of ‘Mars'. 
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CHAPTER in 
The Monsters of Suar! 

“ of tlie earliest discoveries I made was tliat all 

i I Siiarians — or as they call themselves, 'human 
beings’ were not of the same race and that nn 
language was utiiversal to all. This came about llirough 
the arrival of a remarkable being in the communitv' where 
I had first arrived. He came across the plain, a gigantic, 
four-legged creature with two bodies and heads, the mo.st 
terrif^diig monster it is possible to imagine. One body 
was rough, hairy, immense, with a heavy neck fringed 
with long hair, and bearing a great bony head with 
jHjinted cars, staring eyes, snorting nostrils and great yel- 
low teeth. The other body resembled that of the two- 
legged beings but sprouted from the larger body's back. 
It bore rivo arms and a small round head with features 
somewhat like those of the men I had seen, but covered 
with dark fur, and with the skin, where it showed, a pe- 
culiar pink. The monster came rushing onw’ards and to 
my amazement the beii^s of the place showed no fear 
nor di<l they endeavor to flee from the fury and destruc- 
tion of the oncoming creature. 

“Had I not been of Sonko-Huara I should have sought 
safety in flight, though so Swift was the face of the 
thing that it would have been hopeless. Even as it was 
I felt dread, yet I stood my ground, and was still more 
amazed to observe that the four-legged things, even those 
smaller ones with the sharp teeth and yelping voices, did 
not dash away in terror. On the contrary they ran snap- 
ping at the monster who made no attcmj)t to destroy 
them, The next moment it was close at hand. It came to 
a halt and I stared, unable to credit niy senses, for be- 
fore my wondering eyes the monster separated into rivo 
portions. The smaller body w’ith its head broke away 
from the other ! It sprang to the ground, and to my 
utter amazement I discovered that it was a separate 
being, a creature with two legs, in form precisely like 
myself and the others, while the other portion was a dis- 
tinct creature, a four-legged being unlike anything 1 had 
seen. The two-legged being spoke in an unknown tongue 
and at his bidding the beings about fled to obey him. 
They seized his four-legged companion, who seemed 
strangely docile for such a monster, and took him off; 
they led the two-legged being to a cubicle, and they hur- 
ritxl to bring him food and drink. Here indeed, was a 
strange happening. He seemed scarcely dilTerent from 
the others, he wore similar coverings upon his head- and 
body and feet, and he appeared no more intelligent than 
those who treated him like a superior being. 

“Why, I wondered, was he so regarded ? I questioned 
one of the beings, who by now had come to regard me as 
one of themselves, and he looked at me with amazement. 
The being who had arrived upon tlie monster tfcj a 
superior being, I was told, for he was white. Anxious 
to learn more of such a strange creature. T endeavored to 
converse with the 'white,' but to my surprise he matle 
no reply and seemed not to understand my words. 1 felt 
T had been deceived, for he appeared most .unintelligent 
and made loud coarse sounds through the fur over his 
mouth. But the others told me tliat the whites spoke an- 
other language, that, in order to converse with them, it 
was necessary to acquire that language. How strange, 
how different from Sonko-Huara where all speak the 
same tongue, where those attuned may converse by word- 
less thoughts ! 


“That was my first meeting with a white Suarian. 
Learning there were many of the race not far distant, 
that they were even more munerous than those beings of 
brown skin, and l)eing told they were, superior and ruled 
the whole of Suari, I devoted myself to aafuiring a 
knowledge of their tongue from one of my friends. 
With my .senses and mind so far above those of the Suar- 
ians, I found this an easy task and very soon knew 'all 
the being could teach me. By this time, however, the 
first white Suarian had departed, Iiaving again joined 
himself with his four-legged creature. I learned in whidi 
direction I must travel to reach the spot where the 
whites dwelt and I set forth. 

"In my Sonko-IIuaran form, with my many legs and 
limbs and my powerful body I would have found the 
journey trifling, but I posses.sed the puny form of the 
Suarians and the two feet, all tliat lielongcd to it, soon 
grew weary. To rest them I seated myself, and pres- 
ently, in the distance, I lieheld a cloud of dust. It ap- 
proached nearer and I saw it was caused by a terrible, 
frightful, gigantic monster, beside which the creature of 
the white Suarian was nothing. It emitted terrifying 
roars and growls, it possessed immense, glaring, fiery 
eyes, and it breathed fire and smoke. 

‘Tt approached with amazing speed, and hopelessly I 
gazed about seeking .some escape from its wrath. But I 
was too W'eary to run and the horrible, screaming thing 
was almost upon me. How can I descrilie the thoughts 
that flashed through my brain ? IIow little had I dreamed 
that there would be so many forms, such terrifying 
creahires upon Suari ! No wonder the beings T had met 
had remained primitive, archaic, had not developed any 
intelligence, when .such monsters as that rushing on me 
were about ! 

“Had I had time I would have adjusted my instru- 
ments, would have caused my body to disintegrate and 
appear elsewhere. Rut I had no time. And yet, so 
swift are thoughts, tliat I found myself marveling that 
I had not thought to make use of my device in order to 
reach the place of the white Simrians, instead of wearily 
walking there. But it was too late, the devastating 
monster was upon me. I shook with terror, I, a Soiiko- 
Hiiaran, but you must recall that I was, bodily, a Suarian. 
I felt my end had come, as with a screech and a roar 
the giant beast came to a halt close to where I stood. 
Even at a standstill it was terrifying. Yet I scarcely 
glanced at it, for my eyes were fixed upon something 
else I had not before .seen. Upon the monster’s back was 
one of the white Suarians ! 

“Evi<lcntly he was the monster’s ma.ster. He held it 
under his control, just as the otlier while had controlled 
hrs monster. I breathed more freely, remembering the 
other. If the white being were friendly, he would not 
allow liis ravenon.s creature to destroy me and all might 
be well. And I noticed now that the monster itself ap- 
p^red quite docile, quite peaceful, staring fixedly ahead 
with its four round eyes, breathing heavily but remaining 
motionless. No wonder, I thought, the brown lieingfs re- 
gard these whites as superior, if they can tlius master 
such horrifying monsters. And as the white appeared 
friendly I gathered courage. Presently he spoke, using 
the tongue I had learned, and asking me whither I wa.s 
going and if I was not weary. I replied that I was going 
to where I might find tlie whites and that my feet were 
weary; also that T had been terrified at his monster. 

“For a moment he appeared puzzled, as if not under- 
standing my newly acquired words. Then he gave vent 
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to those loud Ixillowing; noises, the Suarians employ 
to denote mirth. At last he ceased. He made some 
remark of which I knew not the imjKjrt, something alwnt 
a ‘queer fish.’ Then lie asked whence I came, and when I 
told him Sonko-Hnara, he declared he had never heard 
of the place. Then he startled and amazed me by asking 
if I would care to 'hop- in,’ meaning, T found, would I 
care to moiuil the monster, I drew hack, asking if the 
creature might not resent my presence, at which he made 
more bellowing sounds and his skin turned curiously 
red. 

“He assured me, however, that the monster was harm- 
less and 'tame,' and with misgivings, but desiring to prove 
a Sonko-Hnaran knows no fear, I mounted the creature's 
back. Judge of my utter bewilderment when, as I did 
so, I discovered that the thing was no living creature but a 
machine ! 

“The next instant it was in motion; we were rushing 
across the plain and though the motion was rough and 
unpleasant compared to that of our projectors, yet I en- 
joyed its novelty. Undoubtedly, I was convnnced, the 
whites were far sujxiriur to the brownis, and I wondered 
if the monstrous creature on which the first while hatl 
appeared had also been a machine. But I learned it was 
not, when, in our mad rush, I s-iw others of the same sort 
with whites upon them. But also I saw others upon 
which were browns, and once we met a machine like that 
in which we were and in which, to my astonishment, was 
a brown-skinned being. I was hopelessly confused. As 
far as I could sec the whites and browns seemed equal in 
intelligence. 

“OOON we reached the place of the whites. Here were 
many of the cubicles, sucii as I bad seen and in 
which lived browns. Between these we rushed on and 
presently came to more numerous and larger cubicles, 
some of immense size, and with whites everywhere. The 
machine stojiped and I descended to the ground, as did 
the white being. I thanked him fittingly, and left him, but 
soon I regretted I Iiad done so, for I found myself at a 
total loss as to how to proceed. Everything seemed con- 
fusion. Everyone was rushing about, everywhere were 
the great madiines, such as the one in which I had come. 
.Also I felt the need of uourishmeni, but I knew not 
where to seek sustenance. During my life with the 
browns 1 had learned to cat as they did, and presently, 
seeing a brown fenale seated beside such food, I drew 
near and asked for sustenance. She demanded that I 
should pay for it. At tlic time I knew not her meaning 
and was about to move on, when I noticed a brown being 
stop beside the female and give into her hand some pieces 
of bright metal, whereupon she gave him food. 

“It was a strange and interesting transaction. What 
could .she want with the metal ? Was it possible that she 
could transform it into more food, or was she of some 
strange race that ate metal ? I forgot my hunger in my 
interest and speculations. AnoUier and another being 
stopped, handed her metal, secured food and moved on. 
Yet tlie female appeared not to desire the metal but 
dropped it into a receptacle of artificial skin. It was most 
fascinaring, and at last, as she appeai'Cd to.be friendly. 

I drew near, and using the tongue of the browns. I asked 
her what use she made of the metal. 

"She gazed at me in astonishment and then replied that 
she purchased food with it. But she had food, I re- 
minded her. Yet did she insist that the metal wa.s used 
to secure food, which she gave in exchange for more metal. 


which she gave in return for more food. It was incom- 
prehensible to me, yet I found that in this marvelous and 
jireposterous manner do all the Suarians live and that 
their whole lives are made up of thus acquiring bits of 
metal whidr they give unto others in exchange for food 
and other things, which in turn are given to others for 
more metal. 

“Those wlio have nothing to give, give their lalwr for 
the same bits of metal, yet the metal is of no use to them. 
It can be neither eaten nor drunk nor even transformed 
into the coverings for their skins. Yet ever, especially 
among the whites, are all ceaselessly, throughout their 
lives striving, toiling, even fighting and killu^ one an- 
other, to acquire the bits of metal, and even bits of paper, 
W’hich pass ceaselessly from hand to hand. And yet T 
could not find that in the end there was any reason for it. 
Those who had acquired vast amounts of the metal and 
paper were no stronger, no healthier, no superior to those 
who liad little. To be sure, they dwelt in larger cubicles, 
they moved about in the machines I have described, and 
in machines of other sorts; they covered themselves with 
more colorful and voluminous artificial skins, hut they de- 
voured the same food — the flesh of murdered, four- 
footed beings, tlje embryos of birds and the plant growths 
— that were devoured by those who had the least of the 
metal. .And strangely enough, those who secured the 
most of the coveted stuff were not by any means the most 
advanced or intelligent. Often were they the lowest, 
mo.st backward and most stupid of all the Suarians. 
While others who were intelligent, who were advanced, 
who were in fact scientists and should have been honored 
and followed, had little or none of the metal and 
lajier. 

“Of course I did not leant all this while watching the 
brown female with the food. Rather, my hunger again 
claiming my attention, I asked her how it was possible 
to secure the metal with which to obtain tlie food I cra\-ed, 
and she informed me I must exchange something I pos- 
sessed for metal or must labor for it. As I stood there 
wondering what I might do to obtain food, the white be- 
ing of the machine appeared, and seeing me standing be- 
fore the female, and perhap.s realizing my plight, he came 
forward and handed me a piece of metal. Tlranking him, 
I gave it to the female who gasped, told me to eat my 
fill of her food and then returned to me more pieces of 
metal — together with some of paper — than I had given 
her. This was the most astonishing thing of all; that 
she should refuse me food until I gave her the metal and 
then, when I liad done so and had taken the food, she 
should give back more metal than I had given her ! 

“But such I found was the custom of these strange 
denizens of .Suari. To them certain pieces of metal and 
certain bits of paper have greater value than others and 
all things that are given for the metal or, as they call it, 
‘money’ also have their values. For some much money 
is given, for others little. Even a being's labor has its 
value and varies with different beings. And if the 
‘money’ of great value is given for something of little 
value, then is money of little value given with the thing 
so that all may he equal. For a long time I could see no 
object gained and no manner of purj>ose in all tliis, but 
in time I learned that eadi time the tiling for which 
money was paid passed from one being to another, a 
greater value was placed upon it, so that each time the 
being who received the money gained somewhat over 
what money he had given for it. Yet always in the end 
what.soever had been thus gained was again given out 
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for some other object. Yet so strongly fixed was this 
strange custom, especially witli the whites, that none may 
live unless they follow it, and I myself was soon obliged 
to do the same. I had naught to give for money and I 
knew nothing of Suarian labor. 

“For a time 1 was at a loss, lUiLil by chance one day I 
saw a being in an oiJeii space, with many beings of all 
colors about him. He was causing objects to disappear 
and to reappear at his command and for .so doing was 
being given the money. So, standii:^ near and adjusting 
my instrument. I so arranged it as to cause both the ob- 
jects ant! the money before him to vani.sh and to be again 
materialized beside myself. So that I had no lack of 
money henceforth, nor of food, for with ease I could se- 
cure b<jth hy means of my device, which being beneath 
my coverings, attracted no notice, althot^h great wonder 
was caused by the manner in which stores of food aitd of 
money would vanish from sight. Yet I could not see that 
anyone was harmed by my so tloing, for the money that 
became mine would have been used but to be given for 
the food and the food would have been given for the 
money, and by removing both, nothing was lost. Also 
tlie money was of need given forth for other things, 
such as for a cubicle in which to dwell, for by observa- 
tion and hy question.^ I learned that it was a law of the 
whites tliat no being could sleep except in one of the 
structures. That was a most strange tiling; also quite 
pa.st understanding. I. or any being, might walk about 
in the open air throughout the night. I might seat my- 
self and remain as long as I saw fit, but I could not re- 
pose and sleep within the confines of the nest of struc- 
turesisave within one of them. 

T here were many other laws and .rules and 
customs equally strange. Though these beings 
bathed — tliere being an abundance of water in Suari — 
yet save in the privacy of a tiny cubicle they could not 
remove the artificial skins they called clothes in order to 
bathe. Yet neither could they bathe in the open air while 
thus covered. The clothes must be removed and others 
placed over their skins before eiileritig the water. And 
while there were large pools of water convenient to 
hand within the nests of building.s wherein the beings 
dwelt, yet in these they could not batlie, but must go for 
a distance to certain waters allotted for the purpose. And 
though the coverings that they donned for the purpose of 
bathing were ofleu beautiful, and revealed the most ad- 
mirable portions of the bodies, especially of the females, 
yet there were laws saying that these coverings could not 
serve elsewhere, but must be discarded for others. 

“Also, it was held barbaric and even punishable, for a 
male to appear not wholly covered with the artificial 
skins they called clothing ; the females, however, apiteared 
to have a great deal more freedom in that regard. There 
were many otlier rules as foolish as it seemed, yet never 
did I find a being of intelligence who could explain the 
reason for stich things, for all of the beings of Suari are 
accustomed to yielding in all ways to strange manners 
and conventions promulgated hy others. Thus, while 
all are much the same in fonn, they do ever .strive to de- 
vise such coverings that one should diller from another; 
yet by the decree nf some one, they must be all mucli tire 
same. Also it wa.s decreed that whereas the females might 
wear coverings of tire most brilliant and beautiful hues, 
the males must wear clothes of dull and sombre shades. 
“In their cubicles, or as tliey call them ‘liouscs,’ tlicy do 


the same. Each being will strive to make his home dis- 
tinct from all others, yet in a way must all be alike. And 
with all their boa.sted intelligence and culture — which is 
that of our ancestors of lire iiincs before our history be- 
gan — they persist in being uncomfortable and unhealthy 
by nesting together by thousand.? in these crowds of 
cubicles of every size. Often one will Ik erected ujron 
another. Often they will be so small there is barely 
sjiace to move alwut. Often they are as dark and dismal 
as burrows in the earth, \x-t w’ithin them the beings live 
and go to vast trouble and labor and give great sums in 
their money to be permitted to exist in such holes. 
Though lliere is no limit to the open air and sunshine, 
yet do they hide tliemselves away in tliese vaults and use 
tiny artificial suns of no value with which to have light. 
And by some strange twist of their minds they will, at 
great trouble and labor and expense, bring bits of earth 
and plants and vegetation within their clusters of houses, 
although on every side the land may be filled with count- 
less things far more beautiful. Even wild birds that 
abound in the open air are held prisoners within these 
dwelling-places, and yet, at every occasion, the beings 
rush forth, and afoot or in their machines; leave the 
groups of buildings titey call ‘cities’ and in great throngs 
fare into the outlying country for a day or a week or 
more and cry aloud and shout how wonderful it is. and 
yet hurry back once more to their dens, whereas all might 
dwell happily and free and much easier and better in 
separate nests amid the verdure and sunshine, which we 
of Sonko-IIuara would give .so much to have in such 
quantities as they exist on Suari. 

“Why these beings should thus suffer I could never 
learn fully, but in a way it is due to fear, for fear is ever 
clutcliing at the heans and minds of tlie Suarians. In 
the past, enemies were feared, and for protection the 
beings herded together and built stout walls and dwell- 
ings easy to protect. But now, though at times lliere are 
quarrels and even wars among the beings of Suari, the 
clusters of buildings are not needed, and in case of tvar 
would be of no avail. Yet the fear of being alone still 
abides in lliese beings, and fear of one kind or of an- 
other dogs tliem always. He who has little, fears he may 
never have more. He who has much, fears he may lose 
what he has. He who is in good health fears illness, and 
he who is ill fears he may never lie in good health. No 
one is content; no one is satisfied and nearly all fear 
death. Yet do they tempt death scores of times each day. 
They glory in taking risks of health, of loss of life, of 
everything. 

“Why they should fear death is still a mystery to me. 
They profess to believe as do we of .Snnko-Hnara that 
the spirit never dies but merely departs from the body 
to another state. Some believe as do we that it finds a 
place in another body; others believe that it goes to an- 
other planet ; and some believe that it goes to .some special 
spot where spirits rule, for in Suari Uiere are cndle.s.s 
beliefs, faiths and religions instead of one universal re- 
ligion as with us. Yet despite tliis lielief that death brings 
to the spirit a better life and tliat there is nothing to fear, 
they look upon de.ath with horror and will go to tlie most 
extreme mca.sures to jireserve life. Even the imbeciles, 
the hopelessly injured and the crippled are preserv’ed, in- 
stead of being mercifully disposed of, as is our custom. 
And their doctors will cut their bodies or their limbs into 
bits and will leave them crippled or helpless for the rest 
of their lives, merely to save them from deatli. Tt is not 
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the fear of pain, for they endttre a hundred times the 
agony of death in order to avoid death. Mainly, I 
think, it is lack of faith in what they hold is their faith. 
They are never quite sure that their religion is the right 
one, that their spirits will he better oif , which proves how 
much better it is to have but one faith for all, as do we of 
Sonko-Huara. And yet, in spite of their dread of death 
for themselves, they regar<] the deaths of others quite 
callously. They ruthlessly destroy thousands of their 
fellows in a war over some petty trifles or to satisfy the 
machinations of some men who avariciously desire to add 
to llieir power or their wealth. And they do not hesitate 
to put their fellows to death for the violation of certain 
laws which they themselves make. Though they thus 
constitute themselves the judge.s of their fellows, and 
claim the right to take tliat, which tliey cannot give and 
cannot restore, yet on the other hand, they will not per- 
mit one of the number to take his own life, when he 
desires death for any reason. 

“ A ND while tliey see fit to meddle in many, in fact, 
■A* most affairs of their fellows, and to subject them- 
selves to inmimerable ridiculous rules and regulations of 
no importance to themselves or to any one else, yet tliey 
avoid regulating and controlling the most important of 
all things — the birth.s of their nff.spring and their rearing. 

“Llnlike our young that are incubated artificially and 
under scientific rules, the offspring of the Suarians are 
born alive, and each mother rears her own. Unfit parents 
are not only allowed to mate and to produce young, in- 
stead of limiting the reproduction of tlie race to scien- 
tifically se.lected parents, neither of tvhom is aware of the 
other’s identity as vvilli us, but they arc permitted to rear 
their own misbegotten to maturity. As a result, there is 
no steady weeding out of the mentally and physically un- 
fit, nor a gradtial improvement of the whole race. More- 
over, the puny, weak, imbecile, crippled and otherwise 
imperfect offspring are not only permitted to live, but are 
sedulously cared for, and every effort is made to keep 
them alive in spite of nature. 

“As a result of this, no two are alike mentally, physi- 
cally or in training, yet, when these strange beings edu- 
cate their infinitely varying offspring, they are treated as 
if all were identical, as if all, like our own, had been 
scientifically and artificially produced, incubated and 
reared. There is no attempt to educate and train the 
young according to their aptitude or their suitability for 
certain careers. There is no such thing as saying this 
young being has peculiarities to warrant his becoming a 
mechanic; this one should be an artist, and then regu- 
lating their education and training with that end in view. 
No, all are put through the same courses of studies, and 
the ultimate career of each is left to the parents or to the 
immature heing’.s choice. Tn this, as in nearly all vital 
matters concerning these inconceivably inferior Suarians, 
there is no system, no certainty; everything is left to 
chance. 

The young Suarian, who decides to become a scien- 
tist. may become a good scientist and he may be a failure, 
it is a questioxt of chance instead of being predetermined 
by searching analysis of his mentality, his physique, his 
origin and every other factor. Yet in nearly every oilier 
respect these beings arc surrounded, buried, overwhelmed 
with laws. Numbers of beings are cea.sele.ssly laboring 
to make laws and are being given great quanlitic.s nf 
the metal discs called money to make these laws. So 


many have been made in the past and so many are being 
made each day, tliat not even those who make them can 
remember them. For that reason they are preserved in 
massive volumes. And if those who make the laws are 
ignorant of than, it is natural that the other beings, who 
have no knowledge of wlial laws have been made, should 
be quite unaware of them. As a result, everyone is con- 
.stantly violating some law. But this does not appear to 
matter, for apparently most of the laws are inaxle tn no 
purpose. Yet there are certaiit laws that may not be 
broken with impunity save by certain favored beings, and 
many of these seemed the most nnrea-sonahle and need- 
less of all. No being may take that which belongs to 
another, even though he be starving and the other has 
more food than he can use ; even though he has nothing 
and the other has mud: ; even though he takes that which 
he must have in order to live from one who has taken 
more than he needs from some other. If a being trans- 
gresses this law he is set apart in a cuhicle by himself, 
and is given abundance of food and is cared for, so that 
by his punishment he is rewarded with that whicli he 
sought to obtain. Yet he could not be thus housed and 
fed and provided for otherwise than by violating the law. 
But the being from whom the possessions have been 
taken receives nothing in return, nor is he who is set apart 
forced to return tliat which he took. And neither may 
the being who has been thus robbed of what was his, lay 
hands uimn him who took it, nor take from him aught in 
return. So it would seem that the violator of the law is 
rewarded and he who suffers is punished. Neither may 
a being take the life of another being, no matter wliat 
provocation he may have, for if he does, then tlie law 
may take his life. Even though the one whose life is 
taken by the being who has been wronged is of the most 
inferior class and of no value to the community, whereas 
the being wronged is of the highest and most intelligent, 
yet the law demands that, the valuable life be sacrificed. 
Yet may those who are favored, lake lives as they may 
and suiter notlring. 

“Among these beings there are certain ones whose duty 
is to see that the laws are not brokai, yet often they are 
themselves the most ignorant of laws and the most in- 
ferior in intelligence among the beings. Yet should 
these beings, in their minds, imagine some being has 
violated some law— -though its violation is not punishable 
by death — and the one suspected, being innocent, resists, 
the other may take his life with impunity. Nay, more, 
if the being employed to enforce the laws attempts to 
take the life of one violating the law, and instead de- 
stroys law-abiding beings who by chance are near at hand, 
he is not punished for having so destroyed them, nor can 
their families secure recompense. No, like other matters 
that concern life .^nd death and even mote important 
things, this loo, is governed by chance. 

•‘In the marriage also, which is the mating of the males 
and llie females of these strange beings, ail is governed 
by chance in the same manner. Neither science nor law 
enters into the beings choosing their mates, but when 
chosen the law declares them mated. Yet, should they, 
one wearying of the other, or finding the mating to have 
been ill chosen, desire to find other mates, they may not 
do so without brealring a law and being punished there- 
for. Yet, strangest of all ixerliaps, is a law that declares 
these beings may not partake of certain liquids of which, 
.some of the beings are fond. More yet, this law prevails 
in some portions of Suari and not in others, and of all 
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the laws this is tlie most often violated Indeed, ferw be- 
ings there are who do not violate this strange law that 
controls the beings' own stomachs, and in so violating tiie 
law, they apjxiar to gain much delight and pleasure. 
Though you may find it hard to believe, yet they will go 
to great trouble and expend many pieces of metal in 
order to violate this law, not so much that they are de- 
sirous of imbibing the proscribed liquids, but to show 
their derision of a law which they caused to be made. 

“For a long time after I had been living among the 
whites I marveled greatly at these beings remaining so 
primitive as to need laws which wc of Sonko-Huara 
abandoned ages ago as worthless things and as tending 
only to corrupt the morals of officials. But most of all 
I marveled that, having paid beings to make the law.s, and 
laboring to obtain the metal wherewith tu pay others for 
enforcing them, they should desire to break them at every 
turn and should find delight in so doing. But having 
learned more of the wliites’ ways, and having seen their 
amusements, I wondered no more, for I Uien saw clearly 
that such laws were made to provide a source of amuse- 
ment, or a.s they call it in their tongue a ‘sport,' sometimes 
also called a ‘game.’ 

CHAPTER IV 

Certain Traits .Are Universal 

“ 1 EFORE .speaking nf these amusements of the 

1^ Suaviaiis, 1 must tell you soiuelhiiig of their 
^ strange characters and habits. Though they are 
so filled with conceit that they imagine themselves the 
superiors of all otlier races, even the superiors of all 
beings in the universe, and though Lliey Ixiast that they 
rule Suari, yet do their females rule them, and the stroi^- 
est submit to the rule of weak, illiterate, unintelligent 
beings. Still, in a way, the wliitcs dt) rule Suari, for so 
loudly do they cry out to all that they are the lords of 
their planet, that the others are made to believe it to be 
the truth and so submit to their wills. And though dur- 
ing my slay on Suari I lived for mn.st nf the time 
amidst these whites and mingled with all kinds, yet never 
could I learn why they should be so exalted in their 
opiniona of themselves, 

“Of all the inhabitants of Suari, they are the most 
superficial, the most artificial, the most inconsequential, 
the most illogical and paradoxical. They are as aimless in 
their lives as butterflies, as casual as drifting leaves, Like 
hordes of ants they scurry about, rushing madly to save a 
minute of time, yet in the midst of this wild bustle they 
will stop and gaze for hours upon some simple childish 
thing. Their lives are one cea.seless round of toil, for so 
primitive are they and so batlly organized and so jealous 
of one another that they must toil to live. But even when 
by toil they have gathered more of the metal discs tlian 
they can use in their lives, yet do they continue to toil, 
working to live and living to work, hut con.stantly crying 
out for a rest, for a chance to live witliout thus toiling. 
Yet when they cease for a space to labor, titey entertain 
themselves by toiling. Even when, weary with the labor 
of day, they have a dtatice to rest, they sjwnti the night 
rushing about, each male with a female, in great crowils, 
running and prancing over a floor, tliough they do not 
win the metal discs hy so doing. Or when there is no 
need of toil, they will hurry and pant for great distances 
in the hottest sun, laboring to strike a small globule with 


a crooked stick, or perchance with their feet kicking 
an object alxiut and fighting amongst themselves, or 
striinng a ball with a club and then dashing swiftly away 
trying to outpace the ball. Always they arc laboring, 
even fighting to outdo something, even if by so doing 
notliing is gained. They strive and labor to outdo one 
another, and each toils to win more of the metal discs 
than the others, and they take great Joy in watching two 
of their fellows struggle and fight with their hands until 
one outdoes tlie other and thereby wins vast stores nf the 
metal discs and bits of paper they prize so greatly. 

“To these beings of .Suari nothing seems to afford so 
much pleasure and interest as for some one of them to 
outdo some other one, yet it is a foolish and ridiculous 
thing, for always, as fast as one outdoes another, so, 
surely, another will outdo that <nie. They even force 
the four-footed beings to strive to outdo one another, 
and because these beings are more intelligent and are 
superior to the others, and will not waste their strengtii 
by foolishly laboring to surpass one another, the two- 
legged l)eings mount upon their backs and beat and force 
them to do their bidding. 

Often times too, these Suarians will remain for many 
hours seated at tables and pa.ssing hits of colored paper 
from hand to hand, and going without needed rest and 
•sleep in a mad attempt to outdo one another in securing 
certain nf the bits of paper. Many other strange ways 
do they have of occui)ying themselves, yet one of the 
strangest is tliat they will flock in great herds unto certain 
cubicles of large size, and will give up stores of tlie 
metal discs to gaze at certain of their fellows, both males 
and females, who standing upon a platform, do and say 
exactly the same things that these beings do each day. 
Moreover, when these beings cannot see their fellows 
thus repealing their actiuius and their words, they will 
flock to other places wherein are pictures of l)eing.s doing 
the same things. These pictures were at first a great 
puzzle to me, for I thought that they were reality and 
were like unto our visiun-disseminators, for they both 
moved and spoke. But soon I found they were ac- 
complished by means of machines, and though cleverly 
managed, were not real hut merely images that were made 
to appear at will. Very often both the being.? who appear 
upon the platforms, as well as the pictured beings, do and 
say things that are in violation of the laws, whereat 
tliose who watch show great pleasure and shout aloud and 
strike their Itands together iit delight, for so illogical are 
they that though they may make lawsand maypunish those 
who traiLsgrc.ss them, yet ever are they overjoyed to see 
tlie laws broken. Yet in this are they no more illogical 
than in many other wa 3 -s. Thus while they will give 
many discs to he delighted and made happy, they will 
give an equal number to be made sad, and of their own 
will they will gaze upon sights or will harken to music 
and because of these will weep and will find joy in weep- 
ing, which led me to feel at times that these Strange be- 
ings are all imbeciles. 

“Yet the}' do most amazing things and perform feats 
tliat we of Sonko-Huara cannot equal. They can project 
their voices and all other sounds for vast distances 
through tlie air and it was these that we heard here in 
Sonko-Huara, as I surmised), this being done by some 
means aluii to the manner in which I transported myself 
to Suari and back. By devices which I do not fully com- 
prehend even yet, the beings alter die sounds to electronic 
forces, by a reversal of the process transform die forces 
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into sounds, just as I may change a solid body into free 
electrons, and then may reform the free electrons to 
reproduce the original h^y. 

“And though they have never learned the secrets of 
our vision-disseminators and audio-extensors nor of 
our projectors by means of which we may move swiftly 
from spot to spot and may hear the voices and see the 
forms u£ others at great distances, and though they have 
not yet learned to draw all power, all sustenance and all 
that is needed for life directly from the sunshine and the 
atmosphere, yet they have devices that ser\‘e many pur- 
poses and that are unknown to us. Perchance, by the 
time their planet has been exhausted, as has Sonko- 
Huara, and the Suarians have hy necessity been forced 
to develop their intelligences and have cast aside the 
fooli.sh and inconsequential things, and liave learned that 
uniformity of purpo.se, thought and act is essential to 
existence, they may reach to a plane comparable to ours 
at thi.s time. I have already told you of the strange ma- 
chines that rush over the earth and by means of which 
they move from place to place. In addition, they liave 
other great machines that can move only upon metal rods 
laid upon the earth, and they possess immense projector- 
like devices that fly through the air. 

“Unlike our projectors that may remain poised at 
any height and which are o|)erated by the atomic power, 
these draw their power from fuel burned within them, 
and if by chance the fuel is exhausted or if any portion 
of tlie meclianism goes wrong, they crash to tlie ground 
and are destroyed. 

‘‘TT is written in our histories that our ancestors, some 
A Uiousand Chiikitis in the past, used similar means 
for traveling, and so it is possible that a thousand Oiuld- 
tis hence the Suarians may learn to make projectors. 
But Suari, being so much greater than Sonko-Huara and 
hence witli greater lK)dy-attraction. presents problems 
that we of Sonko-Huara do not face. Thus upon Suari 
there are, as all know, great bodies of water, and to 
cross these and to go from place to place separated by 
them, the beings use immense machines, carrying vast 
numbers of Suarians, that move swiftly upon the sur- 
face of the water and do not sink within it even though 
they are made of metal heavier than the water. This 
to us of Sonko-Huara seems more wonderful than 
would our projectors or our vision-disseminators to the 
Suarians, for we, having no great masses of water, and 
no need to cross such, know little of such matters, and 
in all things pertaining to water, the beings of Suari 
are in advance of us. Yet could I, even with my igno- 
rance of such things, see plainly that in all these matters 
a.s in everything else the Suarians waste far more than 
they use, an<l do many things for the benefit of their 
own pride and pleasure rather than for the benefit of the 
race and posterity as a whole. Thus the structures in 
which they dwell and which, clustered together, form 
those spots that we of Sonko-Huara long ago recognized 
as made by intelligent beings, are often made of vast 
size and beauty, towering unto the skies, whereas for 
die purposes of the beings’ lives and labors no beauty is 
required, and cubicles of no greater height than would 
accommodate the beings would serve as well. For that 
matter, such small structures, separately placed, would 
serve better, and with the sunshine and the air would 
^eatly preserve the health of the dwellers within. Yet 
in their self-pride and glory the beings will erect the 
great structures and wUI nest them together by tliousands. 


thus shutting olf the sunshine and air and rendering their 
dwelling places as dark and noisome as caverns in the 
earth. And the material that is needed to make such 
great structures would serve to make many thousand 
smaller cubicles for those beings who have not enough 
of the metal discs to obtain shelter. On the other hand, 
so commercial are the minds of these beings, so fixed on 
matters that result only in gain to themselves, so selfish 
in their attitude, that science is regarded witli little re- 
spect and often with scorn. And tliose beings who have 
amassed great quantities of the metal they crave will 
give freely of what they have for such pleasures as they 
desire, but will bestow none upon tho.se beings who delve 
in the mysteries of science and who devote their lives 
to tlie betterment of others by studies and by writings. 
There are some few who will bestow their discs in this 
way, else nil the Suarian scientists and those of great 
intelligence would succumb. 

“Yet even the scientists are ever filled with the conceit 
that possesses the two-legged inhabitants of Suari, and 
most of all, the whites. 

“Though they possess means of studying the planets, 
and have devoted much time to studying our own Sonko- 
Huara, yet they know nothing in regard to them. Those 
signals that we of Sonlco-IIuara arranged to draw their 
eyes and to let them know that our planet was inhabited, 
were seen by those on Suari, yet they deemed them not 
signals-*feeling assured no beings more lutelligait than 
themselves could dwell here — ^that our signals were but 
natural formations. And then to apprize whatever be- 
ings might dwell on Sonko-Huara that more intelligent 
beings inliabited Suari, they caused great numbers of 
lights to be placed at night — ^which we saw — meaningless 
things carrying no message. And having projected their 
voices into space and having received no response (for 
they stupidly failed to arrange for replies and even failed 
to let us loiow they were striving to communicate with 
us) they decided diat there were no intelligent beings. 

“So conceited are they and so filled with their own 
importance and the belief that they are lords not only 
of Suari but of all the Universe, that tliey cannot con- 
ceive of any utlier form of intelligent beings. To them 
the denizens of Sonko-Huara or of any planet, must be 
like themselves — with but two legs and two arms, the 
same bodies, heads and features — or, in the minds of 
some few, perchance like certain four or six-legged crea- 
tures of Suari. 

“And nothing can convince them of the contrary, nor 
can they be convinced that an inhabitant of Sonko-Huara 
could do what they cannot and visit another planet as 
I have done. For a long time after my arrival upon 
Suari I said nothing of who I was or whence I came, 
thinking it better to learn tlieir ways and all regarding 
them, by mingling with them as one of their own kind. 
And when, after having talked with their scientists and 
those credited witli being the most intelligent, I learned 
how vast was their ignorance of Sonko-Huara, I sought 
to set them right, none would listen to niy words. In 
vain did 1 endeavor to tell them of the true facts, of 
how we of Sonko-Huara lived, of the customs and our 
ways, of how we obtained our power and our .sustenance, 
of how our race was prop^ated and ever improved 
by sdence, and of how diose strange marks, which they 
had thoi^ht were canals, were but the tracks made hy 
our small areas of water as they were dragged across the 
surface of our planet by our two small satellites. 

(Co7itmuod on page 371) 
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By Miles J. Breuer, M.D. 

Author of "The ^fan u'ith the Strange Head," "The Gostak Distims tkc Doshcs" Etc. 


]\J OJV that ike fivmly esiahlished Bohr planetary atom seems to have sue- 
1. V cumbed to the Schrodinger wave atom, who can say definitely what are the 
possibilities of intra-atomic power? Present-day writers of scientific fiction must 
needs tax their imaginations these days and quickly tell their stories, for fear 
the startling things they foretell will come to pass before their stories are pub- 
lished. But "The Driving Power," despite the fact that it is based on the Bohr 
atom, is still siifiiciently "different" and amazing to warrant its publication. 
Also, Dr. Breuer may still be found to have been right, some day. 
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Science and Living 

W HEN Professor Grimm laid down his 
work and derided to go home, he 
changed into a different man. It was 
like a transformation from Dr. Jelcyll 
into Mr. Hyde. 

“Seven o'clock. Getting dark. Time to quit,” he 
sighed with regret at having to part with his apparatus. 
He picked up some pieces again, fitted them into the big 
machine, lingered awhile, and again tore himself reso- 
lutely away. 

All day while he worked in that laboratory, he was 
keen, alert, full of enthusiasm. His pencil drove busily 
over sheets and sheets, leaving them covered with cal- 
culations too abstruse for ordinary mortals; his fingers 
and eyes searched busily among the leaves of his library; 
but especially, most of the time he hovered swiftly, skil- 
fully, devotedly all around and among that vast and 
complex stack of apparatus in one end of the big room. 
He had as much energy as the huge waterfall whose roar 
could just he heard through the windows and which sup- 
plied him with inexhaustible power for his experimental 
work in intra-atomic physics. His ej’cs shone brightly, 
and you could see that he thoroughly loved the work. 

Then came quitting time. A vacant, discotiraged ex- 
pression stole over his face and over the tvhole of his 
figure. You woulil have tiiought he hatl nothing else in 
the world to live for. He drooped like a lover driven 
from the side of his fair lady out into the wilderness. 

Perliaps you think he was one of those dry, lifeless 
scientists who care for nothing, know of nothing except 


archaeopteryx or eclipsing variables. The careless hang 
of his clothes, his unshaven face, his absent-minded 
behavior, might have confirmed the idea that he was so 
absorbed in liis work that nothing else existed for him. 

But Professor Grimm was not that dry. There seemed 
to be a good deal of romance left in his make-up. Other- 
wise, why did a wistful look come <jver his face, and 
why did his steps lag when he passed the motion-picture 
theater where thrilling scenes from some famous love- 
story \ycre portrayed on the billboards? He almost 
stopped before the picture of the hern in doublet and 
swort, a girl on one arm and an enemy at bay with the 
other. But he pulled himself together, shrugged bis 
shoulders, and forced his pace forwards. Again he 
forgot himself for a moment or two, when a very young 
couple went by, so devoted to each other that they were 
unconscious of any surroundings; and again when the 
window of a kodak store displayed pictures of people 
camping in the mountains. But each time he braced up 
and went resolutely on. A man who is absorbed to com- 
pletion in dry work does not feci that way when he 
catches glimpses of some of life’s pretty things. 

He reache<l home dejected and tire«j. His home was 
a bright resplendence of rooms, in one of which reigned 
a glittering dinner-table. Ilis wife appeared, a glorious, 
tripping vision, delicious to look pt. a consummate 
product of all the modem arts that make a woman beau- 
tiful : width of eyebrows, curve of mouth exactly right; 
all the lines and proportions of figure correct; all de- 
tails of dress perfect. 

“Hurry, dear” said the liiikling, silver-bell voice. 
“Guests will soon be here." 
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le scene before him rose again , . . everything nvas exactly the same. 
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Silver tinkle, indeed, thought Professor Griuim. It 
was a cold and distant tinkle, and the tone of it said to 
him, if the words did not, tliat he was late again and 
that his appearance was not presentable for the distin- 
guished social captures that were expected. Thus it was 
every evening; often the impatience at his tired appear- 
ance was hardly concealed. Some evenings he would ai>- 
pear among them ; at others he would not. It did not seem 
to nialter; he wasn’t noticed mitcli, pro\’iding he didn’t 
get in the way. The gayety always lasted till late; and 
he worild leave the guests and go to bed early, because 
he had work to do in the morning. His wife would sleep 
till noon, and he would never see her until the next eve- 
ning dressed for another function. The occasional op- 
portunity for conversation between himself and her was 
occupied by her intense .social ambitions and a pouting 
impatience at the tvork which helil him and kept her from 
showing him off to her society audience. 

■’I'll come over to the University some day and break 
up those machines,” she complained. '‘You never want 
to go out with me.’’ 

If he had not been a Professor, accustomed to sliaping 
intangible ideas for practical use, he might have retorted 
that her social nonsense %vas keeping her away from him ; 
that his work was the thing of real importance. But he 
was a man of policy : peace at anv jirice, since war 
could never hope to gain anything, anyway. 

“I have a serious problem on,” he would explain. “If 
it works out, it will brh^ in money.” 


Tliat made her happy. Money was needed for beau- 
tiful clothes and for social climbing. 

Professor Grimm had no wife, That was the way he 
felt about it. No companion to share his life’s prob- 
lems, ambitions, pleasures. He felt rather like an ele- 
phant quartered in a butterfly’s house. That is why 
movie love or the sight of real lovers made him melan- 
choly. 

He clung to his work with the tenacity of the absent- 
minded professor in stories. His researches in the ioni- 
zation of solid bodies, his concrete realisation of perfect 
gases with high density — these had to be his wife and 
love. They took the place of the romance that he missed. 
For, deep in his secret heart, concealed under that dry, 
absent-minded exterior, he was intensely, boyishly ro- 
mantic. Fairy princesses and adventures in distant lands 
occupied his inmost thoughts. Outwardly he consoled 
liimself with work. 

“People that are too happy,” he reflected, “never malte 
much real progress. Happiness has a tendency to re- 
main satisfied where it is. Perhap.s that is why I have 
gotten so much further than many of my colleagues who 
are older than T. Perhaps if I were as happy as Puck- 
ner — going away on another trip with his W’ife; they’ve 
had half a dozen honeymoons already.” Another far- 
away look in his eyes, followed by a shrug of resignation, 
“If I were like that. I should never have worked out the 
Integrator.” 

He contented himself with the thought that it is a fine, 


Author’s Footnote: The technical aspects of Professor 
Grimm’s work involve the most difficult and complex con- 
siderations of modern intra-atomic physics. To include 
them in the text of this story, wiili which they have nothing 
at all to do, would bore the general reader ; and, for that rea- 
•son I am omitting them from the story itself. However, for 
the benefit of the scientific reader. I append the following 
ab.stract that I have made from Professor Grimm’s notations 
on the subject. 

He received his original idea for this work from some of 
Eddington’s writings on the state of matter witliin a hot 
.star {Stoj’s and Atoms, A. S. Eddhigton, Yale University 
Press, 1927). There, matter is very dense and axists only 
in its simplest forms. There, atoms are not complete for 
very long at a time, for the vast volumes of short electro- 
magnetic vibr.aiions < X-rays) are constantly displacing the 
electron.^ in tlie outer orbits (see Bohr’s articles in the Philo- 
sopliie Magaoiiu' for July, September, and November, 1913). 
But these displaced dectrons are free only for a short time, 
and are quickly again absorbed by iinsatiirated atoms. How- 
ever, they are again quickly displaced by X-rays, and so on, 
ad iiifiiiitHm. 

It occurred to Professor Grimm that if X-rays could be 
generatcti in the laboratory in sulhcient density, and allowed 
to exert their effect on matter which was less tlense than 
that in the interior of a star, the free electrons would get far 
enough away from the influence of unsaturated atoms so 
that they would remain free. Then, as successive electrons 
were displaced from the atom, the character of the atom 
would change, and the change would be recognizable in the 
laboratory by physical and chemical methods. 

As a matter of fact, this is actually what occurs in a 
Coolidge tube (see page 122, IVithin the Atom, John Mills, 
Van Nostrand, 1923), and it amounts to nothing else than 
the transmutation of one dement into another. The ioniza- 
tion of matter by X-rays has been demonstrated with graphic 
vividness by C. T. R. Wilson, who shows photograph.? of 
ionization-nuclei in w.ater-vapor along the path of an X-ray 
(see page 102 of Mills’ IVithin the Atom). Professor Grimm 


was fascinated hy the possibility of imking definite physical 
and chemical changes in matter by tliis method, and this was 
the modest beginning of his sensational achievement. He 
supplied the first actual experimental verificatioji of Bohr's 
theory, first by demonstrating that as each quantum of 
energy is lost by the electrons revolving in the outermost 
orbits and as the orbits decrease in size, the nature of the 
atom changes, and therefore, the nature of the matter which 
it composes undergoes chemical transmutation. 

Thus, if a carbon atom with twelve revolving electrons 
loses one quantum of energy (liberated as X-rays and reg- 
istered and measured with the crystal gratings and X-ray 
spectra of H. C. J. Moseley and deBroglie) and one of the 
electrons falls into the nucleus, it contains but eleven re- 
volving electrons, and becomes an atom of boron. This is a 
process which in Nature requires ages of time; Professor 
Grimm hastened it experimentally. But his great triumph 
was its reversal : the oildiUoti of a quantum of energy to tlic 
atom, and the addition of a revolving electron. 

For one reason lie had the advantage in this work over 
any physicist in the world : he had at his disposal practically 
luiliniited power. The huge waterfall was surrounded by 
Slate i)ropcrly and its use was restricted by donation to the 
University. Lighting and power for the campus utilized but 
an insignificant proportion of its eiergy; a million horse- 
power was available for experiment^ work. With this, 
and his three banks of six-foot Coolidge tulres. Professor 
Grimm was able to generate X-rays which would compare 
in volume and intensity for experimental work, with the 
X-rays in hot stars. With a tube modeler after that which 
Alillikan used in his photo-electric emission experiments, he 
succeetled in abstracting electrons from atoms, and in adding 
electrons to atoms. The principle is simple : if an atom re- 
ceives the increment of an electron, it radiates one quantum 
of energ;y (X-rays) ; and I'ice versa, if a quantum of energy 
is shot into the atomic system, tlie increase throws off one 
electron. For making any clement out of any other element, 
it required merely a standardization of quantitative teclinic, 
a straightforward though tedious raatier to work out. 
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brave thing to be a scientist, and to sacrifice living for 
scientific work. 

The Invention 

I N the morning he came into the laboratory, divested 
himself of the outer world with a s^h at its empti- 
ness, and stood in front of the Integrator, rea<ly to 
plunge into the joy of aiiotlter day’s work. 

What was this Integrator, which occupied the Pro- 
fessor’s days until he gnidged time from it for his 
classes; which occupied his thoughts at night, his lec- 
tures, his private conversation? What was this aston- 
ishing thing, before which its own creator stood in awe, 
scarcely able to believe the work of his hands? 

This morning he was testing it out again. A numljer 
of times he had made tests to confirm the acairacy of his 
“pattern” equations, but thus far he had always witnessed 
its amazing performance alone. While the huge genera- 
tors were starting up and tlie glowing platinum targets 
were warming, he sat at hi.s desk and worked his slide- 
rule and jotted down figures. Then, with his eye on a 
stop-watch that showed fifths of a second, he moved 
switches and pressed keys. There, in the middle of the 
room, the air swirlc<I in a spiral and became nebulous. 
The cloud condensed, and there lay a sphere — or a brick, 
or a bar ; of gold or clay or ivory, or of fibre or jelly. 

This morning he was practicing on more complex 
things. He spent more time with his j^eiicil and slide- 


rule, and got a growing flower, a wriggling worm, merely 
by substituting different values for the terms of his 
equation and setting his experimental quantities in ac- 
cord with the resulting “pattern.” A bold effort resulted 
in a scampering little monkey, which darted chatterh^ly 
about the big room, until Professor Grimm shut off the 
power, whereupon the monkey melted away and disap- 
peared. He tried another combination, and there ap- 
jKared a little machine, working busily away; and when 
lie shut off the power it melted, dimmed, and was gone, 
with a rush of air out of the windows and an electrifica- 
tion of everything in the room with the dissipated 
charges. 

That sounds like some tale of sorcery out of the 
Middle .^ges! Or like the words of some writer who 
has more imagination than scientific training. Yet it is 
physics, very accurate, very matter-of-fact, and w-ithal 
very dry for the non-scientific reader. 

For the benefit of the latter. I am making a brief re- 
view of the process, which is dcscrilje<l technically in 
the footnote. Professor Grimm had accomplished more 
in the generation of large volumes of shon-wave X-rays 
than any man of his time. That was what became of 
tlie tremendous power of the huge waterfall, the power 
that went into his laboratory. 

Short-wave X-rays, as is well known, displace elec- 
trons from the outer orbits of wandering electrons, say 
of gases, leaving an unsaturated atom with an intense 
avidity to combine. 


Author’s Footnote: That is the fundamental principle 
of the Integrator. But. there is still mure to it. 

Possibly the ease with vvincli gold or other valuable metals 
could be thus made would have been the first thing to appeal 
to the average worker. But Professor Grimm passed that by 
with hardly a thought, with his eye set on far more thrilling 
possibilities. 

Tlie idea of a unity of cvoliidonary processes is gradually 
being built up. The conccjjtion seems to !« too big for 
some of our scientific men, Iwt they will have to grow up to 
it now. The laborious presentations of such men as Horatio 
Hackett Newman and Henry Chandler Cowles lo tlie effect 
that evolution, instead of being something peculiarly limited 
to organic life, is in reality one cotilinuou.s and identically 
luiiforni process from the dissociated ions in a hot star to 
the gray matter of a college professor — this idea need no 
longer be offered witli fear of ridicule. 

Grirani’s work went on to verify it e.vperinieiitally. 

Grimm started witli the bold idea that life adds nothing 
essentially different, when it steps into the evolutionary 
scale; not even qualitatively dilferent. The appearance of 
life in the evolutionary scale, which matter undergoes, is 
not an abrupt break, not a radical change, any more than 
the appearance of the carbon chain or the carbon ring de- 
notes a radically different kind of chemistry from that of 
the other elements. Life is but a property of molecules of 
a certain complexity and certain arrangement; when this 
comple.\ity and arrangement appears in tlie evolutionary se- 
ries, life is present. The old idea that life or its germs must 
have come from somewhere belongs in the museum with 
phlogiston and the iiulivisible atom. 

So, with his modification of the Millikan tube and his 
cataracts of short-wave eleclromagactic vibrations, Grimm 
took the molecules of enclosed air. added two electrons to 
the carbon atom to make nitrogen; removed a common elec- 
tron between two atoms and condensed them to molecules; 
built up a protein molecule; removed common electrcns by 
live hundred between molecules and built up complicated 
compounds. The removal of the “common electron” was 


the key idea, and is quite analc^ous to the removal of one 
moleaile of water from two molecules of ethyl alcohol with 
the formation of ethyl-ether. 

By pouring electromagnetic energy into the electronic or- 
bits, he produced an infinite speeding up of material evolu- 
tion. His product was protoplasm. 

.\nd when lie had protopla.sm, life was there along with it. 

Nor did he stop there with his stimulation of evolution. 
By continuing the supply of electromagnetic energy, he 
speeded up tlic evolution of his organic mass — still the same 
esseutially qualitative proce.ss which liad built up his inor- 
ganic bodies. 

He carried it on up to complex living beings. 

Possibly the greatest achievement of this genius, whom 
we have founil so pitifully human in everyday life, was to 
reduce the quantitalive technic of this process to mathe- 
matics. 

He took Planck’s simple quantum relationship: 



and built it up as functions of his spark-gap distance and 
milHaniperage, so diat he could produce any kind of clianges 
he desired in the evolution of any kiud of nialter, backwards 
or forwarils. 

He named his equations “electron patterns”: and after 
tliey were complete, he devised fnrdier experiments to lest 
them. In the course of these experiments to check and 
verify the “electron pattern” equations, the Integrator came 
into being. It was the experimental apparatus which worked 
in the huge room as its condensation-field, and which was 
able to intensify the processes of inorganic-organic evolution 
to such a degree that a cycle from dissociate electrons to 
organic life could take place in a small number of seconds in 
large masses of matter. 
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AMA2ING STOKlEi) 


With his broad streams of short waves, Grimm had 
a hitherto unparalleled opportunity to oi>serve tiic he- 
liavior of these unsaturated alums. His vast numbers of 
ions condensed; his gases were turned into solids of dif- 
fering composition. He worked with air in his early 
experiments, and when he gut through lie had masses of 
marble ; marble probably, because the cosmic cloud con- 
sists chiefly of calcium.* 

Thus far the idea is simple enough, though technically 
difficult. It was the first step to the Integrator. His 
block of marble was shapeless. Could he predetermine 
what shape it was to asstune? Could he determine on 
something other than marble? Could he make a complex 
mass of a dozen or more elements? 

From that to the finished Integrator is a long story; 
the relations of the components of a complex btnly and 
their evolution from simple ions ; the accurate control 
of the bombardment of free atoms by short-wave X-rays; 
the ability to pick off one electron from a nitrogen atom, 
or two or three, and of selecting free atoms to attack 
with the short waves — it is tedious and mathematical 
stuff. Curious indeed were the bodies he built up by 
ionizing air, witli its carbon-dioxide and water-vapor, 
rearranging and condensing ions ; fantastic biobs of stuff 
that twisted and writhed and then changed on to some- 
thing else. 

Is it any wonder that the long and thrilling work 
absorbed him intensely? Yet, how could any man en- 
dure that nerve-racking concentration vurless lie had been 
driven away from the world’s distractions by some sort 
of despair? Hov%-ever, the achievement was worth it. 
He gasped when he thought of wliat that row of short- 
wave tubes could do for him. 

For now. since he worked out the proton tw-sis and 
the electron patterns, he had an automatic cunlrol of 
wave-length and radiation density, and w-as beginning 
to leam to make what he pleased out of his condenserl 
ions. It was merely a matter of getting the i>allcrn right 
to start with. The object would then develop itself, 
depending only on a sufficient supply of energy. 

That evening he walked home in a daze. His eyes 
even missed the spectacle of here and there a man with 
a lady intimately beside hint. An idea had suddenly 
struck him! An idea that stunned him with its force! 

It wa.s an idea of what the Integrator could do for 
him. and was even greater than the idea of the Integrator 
itself. He looked out on the gray world that had so 
disapjminted iiim, and his heart leaped wildly with an- 
ticipation. Now he would have happiness. A keen brain 
and hard work can grind happiness even out of this bleak 
world. 

His wife was all ready to start to a theater-party, 
her beautiful gown and sweet voice making her .seem 
di.stant like a lady in a stury. No, he did not want to 
go along. He never did want to go along and be dis- 
played, but tonight he wasn’t even in the same world. 
His wife went on to the theater-party, and he, with head 
throbbing and heart racing with excitement, went back to 
the laboratory'. 

He had cleared the vast, auditorium-like room; and 
the Integrator stood assembled at one end of it. All else 
was vast areas of bare floor, wall, and ceiling. He 
opened all the windows wide: he would need to draw 
on the atmosphere for large quantities of niatter. And 
he sat down at the pattern-board of the machine. 


About an hour of calculation was necessary; pendl, 
slide-rule, and book of integrals were kept busy. His 
results came out in niilliamperes and spark-gap lengths; 
anrl he manipulated the switches and rheostats. There 
in front uf him grew his dream. 

I'irst, swirling nebulae. The vague shapes took form 
in the deptiis of the fog. They rolled like clouds of 
smoke and changed. Soon he could sec trees. Soft, 
rich, green grass in tlieir shade ; flowers and birds in 
their fragrant depths. A sheltered dell, a picturesque 
cottage, and through its windows, glimpses of a bril- 
liant, luxurious room, with draperies, lamps, and a 
divan. 

And Ia,st, and greatest of all, a beautiful woman! 

She materialized in the doorway, with a melting smile 
and a simple gown of soft silk; she waited for him 
as he set the machinery to cnntii;ue running, and walked 
into the picture. 

“Are you real?" It sounded foolish, but he couldn't 
help asking it. 

‘‘Real, and zvaiting for you/’ She held out both hands 
to him. 

They sat together un a divan. She was real. Her 
hands were soft, but there was a firmness in her hand- 
shake that lie liked. He touched her shoulder and her 
head. They were real. She smiled at it. 

“Do you believe I’m here now?" she asked. 

“What is your name?" was his breathless reply. 

“Amaranth.” 

“It's good. Sounds just like I feel." 

She brought him lemonade. He wished he were more 
carefully dressed, for she seemed interested in him; 
her eyes were always on him. She was intelligent and 
talked well. They talked a good deal in the preliminary 
process of getting acquainted. She was cheerful, and 
had a good sense of liumor, and made him feel rested. 
The evening passed, and he foigot; forgot problems 
and troubles, and the gray world. When a man can 
forget, he is happy. Professor Grimm had rarely been 
happy. 

“I shall see you again,” they both said when he took 
his leave. 

Before shutting off the power, he checked his patterns 
most carefully. He was satisfied with her and with 
everything in the picture just as it was. Beforehand 
he had not been sure just how it would come out. Now 
he was anxious that a repetition should be accurate. 
Then he shut off the generators gradually, one after 
another. There was a dimming and a thinning of the 
scene of paradise before him. (He had a vague, fleet- 
ing feeling, that wa.s gone in a moment, that he was 
killing, annihilating somebody. But he reassured him- 
self tliat he could reproduce it all tomorrow.) It faded 
and was gone. Only the liare room was left. There 
was a momentary sense of pressure in the room as the 
disintegrating molecules expanded, and before the win- 
dows released the excess of atmospheric density. The 
room was bare, just like the world. He went home 
through the late night, his nerves in a daze of fatigue 
from his unusual experience; but it was a welcome 
fatigue. 

The next day seemed endless to the Professor. A 
blaze of bronze hair and the softest of round arms 
would not go out of his mind. Even when he was 
hu.siest, he could hear in the background the low, 
musical : 

"I shall see you again?” 
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That evening he dressed carefully and came out as 
spruce as one of his students. Bade in the laboratory 
he sat by his patterns anti switches. The scene before 
him rose again, the idyllic forest cottage, the lovely 
Amaranth at the door. Everything was exactly the 
same. The patterns were accurate. 

This time the eager pressure of her hand made his 
heart leap. Her eyes rested admiringly on liis natty 
figure. Dry, scientific man, ch? If so, why should the 
timid hand resting on his sleeve thrill him so intensely? 
She brought him a grape drink this time, and cookies, 
and a cushion on the divan. She sang a lilting song 
at the piano. Professor Grimm was happy and the 
world was no longer gray.* 

The Adventure 

A nd so, the “electron-patterns” were set many times, 
and much power was used from the waterfall. The 
Professor, after a hard day’s work would take a per- 
functory turn at home, aiul then hurry to the paradise 
waiting for him. There were long hours of sweet com- 
panionship, wonderful conununions of perfect under- 
standings in all fields of thought, lovely arms about his 
neck, and a song in his heart like the music of the 
spheres. 

He was a changed man. His friends noted it. Even 
his wife noted it. 

“Is the work going well?” she asked. “You look 
jollier than you used to," 

“Another invention,” he evaded. “If I can sell it 
to some corporation like the Amalgamated Amusements, 
there ought to be a million dollars in it for us. Come 
and see it.” 

A million dollars sounded good and she came. He 
made flowers, dresses, automobiles spring out of noth- 
ingness before her eyes. But the wonder of it was 
not as great as the million dollars. 

His students talked him over between cigarettes. 
“Grimm’s getting cheerful. iRemember how he used 
to go around with a load of gloom? Looks like a 
sunrise now.” 

“They say he used to have trouble with his wife. 
Maybe they've fixetl it up.” 

“Well, he’.s sure been easier with the red ink lately. 
His course used to be the only one that gave me any 
work,” 

He grew popular with the students. He was excellent 
company in laculty gatherings. His friends were grati- 
fied and delighted at the transformation. Some of them 
had felt sorry for him, in view of the pace his wife led 
him and of his intense concentration on his work. Now 
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he sought company, and was a hail fellow well met, 
instead of a ghost at the feast. 

Weeks lengthened into months, and the Professor 
was still happy. 

“Have you sold your invention to the Amalgamated 
Amu.sements yet?” his wife asked once or twice. 

“No. I’m still working on it. Pni not satisfied to 
let it go as it is.” 

“You’re too particular. It is taking more of your 
time than ever. You don’t even come liome now. I’ll 
come over some day and take you away from it. I’m 
getting jealous of your old machine.” 

He felt guilty. People thought he was working ter- 
ribly hard. He’d had some work in mind on solar 
power, and it was getting lime to be at it. But he 
couldn’t seem to compel himself to get to work. He 
was happy and satisfied. He didn’t want to work. 

Some of his faculty friends also talked him over. 

“Grimm is losing his grip. Ilis classes are entertaining 
and interesting, but they are not clear and forceful 
as they used to be.” 

“He’s been talking of solar power, and I’ve looked 
for something good. But he doesn’t seem to be work- 
ing. The apparatus in his laboratory hasn’t changed for 
months. 

Professor Grimm could not help eventually hearing 
these things by raundabout paths. He sighed. For a 
moment the world all seemed gray again, 

“It must be that progress and content do not go to- 
gether,” he mused. “Happy men never do big stuff.’’ 

He brooded and remained sunk in melancholy for 
several days during which he never touched his 
“patterns.” 

The Decision 

F INALI.Y, one evening he came into his laboratory 
and started the generators. Things were all wrong. 
He was morose and crablied. He couldn’t stand it ; 
he had to see her again. 

In her arms, there in the depths of the fore.st, his 
soul became quiet again. Again he forgot all but her — 
her bronze hair, her melting smile, her devotion to him. 
Or rather-, he almost forgot, for there in the back- 
ground there was some sort of throbbing, pounding, 
hammering 

The pmmding kept up. It seemed to come from an- 
other world. 

Someone was at his laboratory «Ioor, and was shaking 
it. Y’as it locked or not ? A flasli of fear shut through 
him. He did not want to be caught thus. 

(Coii!imicd on page 323) 
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P aradox 


By Charles Cloukey 

Author of "Paradox,'' “Sub-Satellite, " etc. 


Illustrated by PAUL 


^ By the most darinej manipulation I have ever seen, our pilot put below 
and slightly to the side of the one who fell, locked his helicopter control . , . 
opened the door, and reached out to seize the girl. 
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“ T^ARADOX" uoas generally acclaimed ‘‘one of the cleverest fourth-dimen- 
A sional and time traveling stories" and requests came in for a sequel. “Par- 
adox +■" it seems to us, is even better than the first. Although our hero re- 
turned to his own time, intact, it was not quite clear what happened later in 
that future time. How did the battle end? In this cleverly written and ex- 
ceedingly plausible sequel, Mr. Gloukey tells more about it. 


R ecently in this magazine I retold the 
story that Raymond Cannes told that Sun- 
day night, October the seventh, 1928, to a 
^ group of acquaintances at a certain Phila- 
delphia clul). I first told of the argument 
between Sherman and Preston, who, discussing H. G. 
Wells' novel, “The Time Machine,” Inid wandered oti into 
speculation as to whether or not it would ever be possible 
to travel into the future or the past. Preston maintained 
that such a thing was impossible and would always l)e 
impossible, while Sherman, disregarding the ridicule of 
his opponent, expressed the opinion that “time-traveling” 
might become a possibility at no distant epoch, when 
science would be more advanced. The debate, though 
iinproinf'tu, was interesting in the extreme. Each man 
brought out several good points. 

Then Raymond Cannes told that story which I have 
retold in print and called “Paradox." He stated that it 
was true, but lie did not ask us to believe it, as he could 
present no confirmatory evidence. He told how liis col- 
lege chum, Endicott Hawkinson, a tvealthy electrical 
wizard, had found in his mailbox a mysterious mathe- 
matical manu.script, which he found contained proof of 
the existence of the “fourth dimension,” and i<lentificd 
it as time. Cannes told how Hawkinson constructed an 
electrical machine for projecting objects into the future, 
and how Hawkinson was killed by a fire in his laboratory 
shortly after he had .sent Cannes one thousand and two 
years into the future, to the year 2930. 

Cannes told of his life in that far future year, of his 
mystification at the circumstances surrounding the origin 
of that manuscript, which was used before it was made 
and could not have been made if it hadn’t been previously 
uscil. He told us of the grandfatlicr argument, and also 
of the time when he was actually and physically in two 
different places at one and the same time. He told us not 
only of those, but of other seeming paradoxes and 
absurdities he had encountered. He told us that he 
could not Ijelieve the things he saw happen, for his 
twentieth century mind wns incapable of aimprcheiid- 
iiig the complex mysteries of thirtieth century science, 
which regarded the fourth dimension as simple and ele- 
mentary, and which dealt with traveling through time 
as an accomplished and commonplace fact. He told ns 
of Dwar Bonn, the great thirlietli century scientist who 
liad just invented a machine for traveling into the past, 
as all time-traveling previous to 2930 had been into the 
future only. He told us of his love for a tall, slender 
girl of the future, the daughter nf the scientist. He told 
u.s of the incrcdilile adventure that took place on the 
monster ninety thousand ton air-liner Patrician, en route 
from Australia to New York. Fleeing from a discussion 
incomprehensible to him of the mysteries of electrons, 
protons and photons, he had come upon the girl and had 
impulsively kissed her. She resented it and struck at him, 
accidentally striking and breaking one of the delicate 


life-disks attached to his shoulders. Everyone on tite 
enormous airplane wore those disks. In case of an ac- 
cident they servetl as parachutes, extracting power from 
the supply that was always being broadcast, anti using 
that power to break the fall. Cannes then told us how 
he had gone in search of her father, the scientist, had 
found him dead, had captured his murderer in spite of 
the fact that the murderer was using a stolen device to 
render himself totnlly invisible, and how he (Cannes) 
had discovered that the murderer was a spy from the 
planet Mars, who later disclosed, unwillingly, tliat the 
earth was in great peril, as Martian spies had distributed 
all over the earth, in its most densely populated parts, 
enormous quantities of the terrible Martian explosive 
brarron, which po.ssessed the jKiwer of Iwing detonated 
by certain etheric waves. One large quantity of this 
explosive was in the cargo-rooms of the great plane. 
Patrician, and the radio wave, that was to detonate the 
explosive all over the world, was due to be broadcast in 
fifteen minutes, from the great station established by 
the powers of Mars at the Earth’.s South Pole. All this 
uiformation was obtained from the Martian spy by arti- 
ficial hypnotism. The spy concluded by stating that not 
one terrestrial being would be alive after three days had 
passed. 

If yon have read my account you will remember how 
Cannes told us that the enomioug plane, death-laden with 
Martian brarrou, was abandoned in mid-air, all of the 
passengers and crew descending to earth by using their 
life-disks. But Cannes' disks had been destroyed. He had 
escaped by using the time-machine jn.st invented by Dwar 
Bonn, which had returnc<l him to the year 1928. You 
will remember tliat Cannes’ last glimpse of the girl he 
loved had shown her falling away from the plane, which 
was loaded with explosive, a very few minutes before 
the explosion was to take place. Rut, because of his own 
escape through the fourth dimension, he had never 
known whether or not the explosion had ever taken place, 
never known whetlier or not the human race was an- 
niliilated in those three days in September 2930, as the 
Martian spy had threatened. 

And you will remember how Cannes had found nut 
from old records that his death had been recorded on 
October 7. 1928, and how he had set the dials on the 
time-machine to indicate October the eighth, and had 
boasted to us that he had cheated fate. But fate had 
cheated him, for without his Icnowing it, the machine 
had not functioned quite accurately, and he had really 
l>een returned to the seventh, the day on which his death 
was due, (and also the day on which he told the story.) 
Ten minutes after he had finished his story he was dead. 
He never knew what it was that hit him. The entire 
group that had listened to his story saw him killed by a 
truck a few minutes before midnight. 

T have made a hurried and incomplete review of 
Cannes’ story and the circumstances surrounding it, so 
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AMAZING STORIES 


that even if you have not read it >-ou will be able to 
understand the story that follows. If there are points 
that are not clear to you, a reference to my previous 
article will doubtlessly make them plain. 

M onths later my friend William Simons read the 
story. He laid aside the magazine and remarked 
whimsically, "You’ve a peculiar imagination, Cloukey. 
Just what good it is, I don’t know, but it’s peculiar. But 
why did you kill off Cannes at the end? Isn’t there 
enough tragedy iii real life without you story- 
writers? . ■ 

I interrupted him annoyedly. I had no just reason to 
1)6 annoyed, but I was. I picked up my scrap-book and 
showed him two slightly yellowed clippings from the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. One told of the fire in 
the laboratory of Endicolt Hawkinson, rich experi- 
menter; and tlie other, dated a few months later, (Oc- 
tober 8, 1928), told of the killing of Raymond Cannes, 
on a street near City Hall, a few minutes before the 
previous midnight, blaming the hit-and-run driver of a 
speeding truck. Bill Simons read the clippings and 
turned to me inquiringly. 

"You used the names of real people?” 

“And I told a true story. That is, while I don’t know 
whether or not Cannes’ story was true, it is true that he 
told that story to the group at a downtown club, and 
it is true that he was killed later in precisely the manner 
stated by the crumbling records he liad been informed of, 
on the day stated, although he thought he had 'gypped 
the grim reaper’ throttgh the fourth dimension." 

“You mean you believe. . . .” 

“I «lo, although I oceasionaily have some doubts. But 
if that story was a lie, it is the most amazing and unbe- 
lievable coincidence in the world that he should die in 
such a manner at such a time." 

“Then why did yon publish it as fiction ? There were, 
acconling to your own statement, a group of disinter- 
ested and reliable witnesses who cotdd vouch for tlie 
fact that Cannes told the story, and who also, you said, 
witnessed the ‘coincidence’.’’ 

Just then my phnne rang. To my astonishment, Cran- 
dell Sherman, the man who had started the argument 
with Preston in the first place, was at the other end of 
the wire. He was evidently pressed for time, hut he in- 
vited me pleasantly to meet him at the dub that evening. 
He stated that he. wanted to gather together again all 
those who had heard Cannes’ story, as he had some 
light to throw upon it. I went that evening for the second 
time to that club, and I took Bill Simons with me. 

We were the first to arrive. Shortly afterward came 
Ralph White and John Steven.son, as solemn and intel- 
lectnnl a pair of young men a.s I ever hope to see. I 
askeil White to confmn niy statement to Simons that my 
story had been correct, exact, and true. White did. with 
reservations. 

"The story was correct, in the main,” he said pedan- 
tically. “although Mr. Cloukey did cmbclH.'ih it a little; 
not umluly, however. But he used a badly mixed meta- 
phor which really cannot be blamed on Cannes, because 
Cannes didn’t try to use any figurative language, in spite 
of what the written version is. On the whole, however, 
it followed Cannes’ narrative r.ifher dosely.” 

I’d have liked to have thrown a dictionary at White 
by the time he finished his politdy impolite pronounce- 
ment, hut 1 had no dictionary anj^vhere near, and such 


an action would have appeared unseemly in the dub. At 
least I had confirmation of a sort. 

Crandell Sherman and the others came in from tire 
next room. After various greetings and introductions, 
Sherman was rciidy to start his talk. I noticed that 
everyone who liad been present at Cannes’ telling of 
his story was present now, with the noticeable excep- 
tion of ’Gene Preston, who had violently disagreed with 
Sherman and who maintained that Cannes’ story was 
nothing but fiction, and that traveling through time was 
the must absurd of all scientific absurdities. I ventured 
a comment on his absence. 

“He will not be here,’’ said Sherman, and started at 
once on the story which is the sequel to “Paradox.” 

Crandell Sherman’s Story 

“T HAVE always believed,” he said, “that Cannes 

I was tellir^ the exact truth to us that night. I 
think we all were ready to believe it after that 
accident, even Preston, although he would never have ad- 
mhlcil it. 

"I was particularly impressed by what Cannes told us 
about Endicott Hawkinson, for although Cannes was 
obviously ignorant of tlie fact, Hawkinson .was alsti a 
close acquaintance of mine. In fact, he married my 
younger si.ster. A day or so before we heard Cannes’ 
story I had been talking with her. She told me that she 
had not disturbed anything in her husband’s laboratory 
since the fatal fire, as she thought that many of his scien- 
tific devices had not been seriously injured, and slie 
intended to have them appraised. She had been out of 
town when the fire occurred. 

“The (lay after Cannes’ death I went over to Hawkin- 
son's lab. His widow, my sister, let me in. ^On the burnt 
remains of a heavy table were the charred remains of the 
pale blue manuscript, that product of a far-distant cen- 
tury. I identified it beyond the shadow of a doubt, though 
it was only a heap of burnt paper. Some little pieces 
hadn’t completely burnt. They were a jKiIe blue. Two of 
them had fragments of mathematical equations on them. 

“Remembering how I had been ridiculed the day be- 
fore by Preston, T phoned for him to join me. He did, 
although he thought I was joking. That is, he would 
have thought I was joking if ho himself hadn’t seen 
what happened to Cannes. By the lime he arrived I had 
determined to my own satisfaction that Hawkinson's 
time machine hadn’t been seriously or permanently in- 
jured. The heavy hollow metallic cube, supported a foot 
off the floor by four large vitreous in.snlators, precisely 
as it was described to us by Cannes, had not been ma- 
terially affected by the flames. The eight heavy cables 
leading to its eight comers were still intact. The cube 
was five feet six inches in each of its exterior dimensions, 
and five feet three on each edge of the interior. There 
was a dose filling trap-door in the top of it. and the 
remains of a wooden step-ladder were nearby. The heavy 
cabinet with the bakelite panel, from which emerged the 
eight cables leading to the cube, was intact and hardly 
discolored by the flames. 

“The fire in the laboratory had been not at all severe 
in the place where the lime-machine stood, though the 
damage in other parts of the building had been very 
great. This was an enormous piece of good luck. 

“Preston arrived and was astotinded and then con- 
vinced. He became exceedingly excited, and his enthusi- 
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asm was contagious. To be brief, we spent several 
hours in arguing with the electric company and finally 
got them to reconnect Hawkiuson’s private power line, 
first sending electricians out to the lab. to repair the 
faulty insulation that had caused tlie fire. After all 
precauh’ons against a repetition of the short-circuit with 
the regular house-lighting circuit had been taken, that 
machine of Hawkiiison's for producing and employing 
the KN-4 wave, the fourth-dimensional or time-wave 
that we learned about from Cannes, was again ready 
for use. 

“We set the latitude and longitude dials to indicate 
the location of Sydney, Australia; and after much dis- 
cussion and argumentation we set the time dials to in- 
dicate September 28, 2930. This w’as the day upon which 
Dwar Bonn, Greta Bonn, and Raymond Cannes had left 
for New York on the gigantic liner of the air, Patriciar. 

“I don't know exactly why wc chose that particular 
date, but our reasons seemed very logical to us at the time 
we did tire choosing. We were bodi a little crazy with 
the excitement of what we had discovered. 

‘We took a certain friend of mine who could be 
trusted to keep our secret into our confidence, and showed 
him what we proposed. He agreed h) help u.s and to keep 
his knowledge of our disappearance to himself, although 
he was dubious about the possibility of our intention 
and about the advisability of helping us. We gave him 
a signed statement absolutely absolving him from any 
responsibility in case our disapix:arance should be traced 
to him. Wlien he hail thus been protected, he aidetl us 
by throwing certain switches on llie panel of the cabinet, 
after Preston and I had climbed itiside the hollmv metal 
cube. And so, although we were ignorant of the prin- 
ciples and the construction of the machine, we were 
taken out of the world in 1928 and put hack in in 2930. 
But it seemed like ten seconds to us. 

“The sensation was one of rising with terrific accelera- 
tion through perfectly black space. There was extreme 
cold, and, I think, a complete lack of atmosphere. We 
gasi>ed fur breath and would have been .suffocated if the 
journey load lasted a few seconds longer. In the three- 
dimensional world it would have taken us more than a 
thousand years to reach our destination, but through the 
fourth dimen.sion it took us seconds, not centuries, Time 
is relative, you know. 

“When I was almost unconscious from cold and lack 
of air, I heard distinctly three elides. The motion stopped 
with a jerk that hurt, and light dazzled my eyes. It was 
artificial light from a globe above me. I perceived that 
I was .standing in a deserted street between two buildings 
whose sliecr height startled and impressed me. Offhand 
I estimated that they were at least five times the height 
of the Woolworth Tower. 

“Someone startled me by touching me on the shoulder. 
T wheeled and saw Preston, whom I had entirely for- 
gotten for a moment. He smiled at me doubtfully. 

“ ‘Cannes' story was truth.' he said solemnly. ‘But, 
Sherman, it has just occurred to me that you and I are 
the biggest pair of quintuply damned fools that ever 
existed.’ 

“And we plimged forward into strange adventure. 

“"IT^HEN we had proceeded about a quarter of a 

VV mile, we came to an intersection and noticed that 
for some reason the particular section of the street we 
were traversing had been blocked off from traffic, which 


was thick on the other three arms of the intersection. 
There was no noise, no confusion, no dirt and smoke. 
The vehicles, of all sizes and shapes, moved rapidly, 
silently and smootlily. 'i’here was no one near us on the 
extremely narrow sidewalk. We watdieJ the traffic, 
interestedly, for ten or fifteen minutes, tlieii witnessed 
an accident that turned out to be very fortunate for us. 

“Due to some fault in material or workmanship, a 
wheel came off of one of the speeding stream lined cars. 
The driver, willt presence of mind, swerved his machine 
out of the rapid line of traffic, and the heavy' enclosed 
car lurched to a stop a little way up the street that had 
been blocked off. Pre-ston and I pursued the wheel and 
caught it. It was fitted with a heavy pneumatic tire, 
made, I learned later, from cheap synthetic rubber. We 
rolled the wheel back to its owner, who had already 
jacked up with a little compressed air device his glitter- 
ing, peculiarly shaf>ed vehicle. He put the wheel on with 
the aid of a kit of little tools, some of which were also 
operated by compressed air. Then, hospitably, he said 
that he noticed we were strangers, and offered to take u.< 
wherever we ts'anted to go. He smiled when we men- 
tioned Dwar Bonn’s laboratories. 

“ ‘I work there,' he said. 

“As Cannes had been, I was amazed at the com- 
paratively small changes that had taken place 'in the 
English language in such a long period of years. You 
remember how Cannes explained that circumstance, 
so I won’t go into that. Our friend introduced himself 
as Jac Vanon, an assistant chemist in Bonn’s great estab- 
lislimcnt, hut told us tliat ‘this was his night off,’ but that 
he would be glad to take us there. For the first time I 
realized tliai it was late in Uie day. I rcmcmlwred notic- 
ing the artificial light. Then I saw that it was really late 
in the evening, though the great globes, suspended above 
the streets on slender cables, g.ave a natural, pleasant 
light. 

“A few minutes later, with Preston and Jac Vanon 
at my side, I was standing in the presence of Dwar 
Bonn’s confidential secretary. I asked to be permitted 
to see him, as I had important news for him. (.^.nd I 
had such news, for, if I could have seen him then, I could 
have told him in advance about the Martian plans, as I 
learned them from Cannes after he had returned to 1928 
through the fourth dimension.) I was hall expecting the 
answer I got. for I was just then realizing that we had 
pickeil a rather poor moment to appear in the thirtieth 
century. 

“ ‘Dwar Bonn,’ said the secretary coldly, ‘has recently 
left for New York on the air liner Po/nVi'u«, taking with 
him his dau^ter and Ray Cannes, a guest, but leaving 
specific instructions that he was not to be bothered by 
any messages or coinminiicatioiis. Members of his staff 
will attend to your “important news.” You will please 
dictate it to the dictophonoprinter in the next room, 
and it will be attended to in due time, probably in about 
three weeks, as there are many things that precede it. 
Good evening.' 

“Before I could say a word the high-hat secretary 
had disappeared through a door. 

“Jac was angry. ‘Listen, fellows,’ he said, ‘you’ll never 
get any action that way. That secretary is a conceited 
imbecile, who wouldn’t lift a hand to help anyone. I’ve 
got nothing to do tonight, so if you want me to, I’ll get 
my plane and we'll fly out to catch the Pclr'icim. She 
left ll’.e Sydney terminus only an hour ago. T can catch 
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her in another hour. We’ll land on top, using suction- 
pad landing gear, because the captain of a big monotri- 
plane like the PtUrician wouldn’t stop for any reason to 
let anyone on. Rut we can stick to him by suction, and 
talk through the walls with a dick and a mike.* You 
fellows say you have aji important message, and if for 
no other reason, I'm going to show that secre- 

tary that he can't sidetrack Jac Vanon.’ 

“He was full of enthusiasm for his idea. I guessed, 
correctly too I found out, that there was an old grudge 
between Vanon and this particular secretary, He 
hustled us back into his car, took u.s to a sky.scraper 
garage where he parked the big electric roadster and as- 
cended with us to the roof in one of tliose amazing eleva- 
tors, whose ocaipants feel neither the meteoric ascent 
nor the equally rapid descent. He got out his plane from 
the hangar on the roof, and we took off after he had 
fitted us out with two extra pair.s of life-disks and had 
donned his own. Their use is required by law. Little 
metal rods support the disks an inch above tlie shoulders. 
I could liardly believe that in case of accident they would 
act as parachutes to save us. 

"As we took off from the roof-drorae I became aware 
of a thrill of liking for the impulsive Jac Vanon, and I 
think Preston did too. In a minute we were away from 
the lights of Sydney, shooting along in the smooth silent 
plane at a .speed of almost 2300 kilometers an hour, more 
than twenty miles a minute. The marvelous science of that 
far advanced age made such spceils pos.sihle without the 
slightest discomfort Inside the plane wc felt no vibra- 
tion and were not affected in the slightest degree hy the 
acceleration and deceleration of the skyboat. W'hen we 
made turns centrifugal force was not even noticeable. 
As Cannes has observed, only by the eyes can one tell 
that he is moving. 

“Jac Vanon told us that he would hardly be able to 
fulfill his promise of catching the Patrician in another 
hour, as be had figured out that more time would be 
necessary. Then he asked if we could relieve his curiosity 
and tell him why it was so imperative that we reach 
Dwar Bonn. So we told him the. whole story. He was 
tremendously impressed. His mood change<l to serious- 
ness. lie was a man of the thirtieth century and he 
understood very well how, by traveling through the time- 
dimension, it wa.s possible to know future events before 
they occurred. 

“ ‘So the Patrician is doomed,’ he mused. 'Doomed by 
Iilartian brarrou. And the whole world — but yon say 
they will be warned by radio from the Patrician fifteen 
minutes in advance of the explosion. That is fortunate, 
for many w’ill be able to escape from the crowded centers 
of population, where the explosive is likely to be stored. 
If this plane had a radio, I would warn the world even 
earlier. But we have none. We’ll try to approach as 
near as is safe to the Patrician before the explosion takes 
place. Maybe we can save some of the tmfortunaie 
ones who would be hit by fragments of the wreckt^e 
while they are falling with their disks and trying to es- 
cape. Fragments of the wreckage will get a lot of them. 

“ ‘Perhaps even now tliat invisible Martian is killing 
Dwar Bonn,’ said our companion bitterly, and then was 
silent. 

“That started me thinking. Perhaps even now as we 
pursued it, the men on the Patrician were learning from 
the captured Martian's unwilling lips about their danger 

• Detector and oitrronhcme. 


and the danger of the world. Perhaps — perhaps he 
liadn’t yet been captured by Cannes. Perhaps Cannes 
was on the upper deck under the transparent roof near 
the great ventilator with Greta Bonn in his arms, steal- 
ing that one kiss she had so hated liim for. Perhaps — I 
looked out through the side window of Jac Vanoii’s fast 
plane. The full moon was vivid orange. 

“Jac Vanon swore under his breath, 

“ ‘Greta Bonn is on that plane,’ he said. ‘I hope she 
survives, or life will be empty for me. Sherman, I ad- 
mire your friend Cannes and I’m sorry for him, but 
Greta is my girl, not his.’ 

“I said nothing. Gene Preston whistled. 

“Far ahead of us we could detect the gleam of lights. 
In a very few seconds wc came near the Patrician, ninety- 
thousand ton liner of the monolriplanc type, three great 
wings, one behind another, and the third behind and 
slightly lower than the second, supporting the great 
lighted fuselage. It was a city in the air and it was 
being deserted. Thousands of j>eople were jumping off 
and falling with their life-disks. Tlie great plane was 
motionless, supported by ten helicopter propellers of 
colossal proportions. 

“Wo knew from Cannes’ story that the explosion 
would take place in a very few minutes. I experienced 
a thrill of wonder as I realized that Cannes was on that 
plane. Yet I had seen him killed by a truck a thousand 
years previously. The paradox set my head whirling. 

“The la.st great wave of people was descending from 
the motiunloss ]jlanc, when Jac's flashed hy rather close 
to one side, \\dien we were a safe distance away Jac 
slowed and stopped, turning his little aircar around so 
we could watch. I could see the muscles taut in the 
throat of our friend of the future. Preston wlii.stled 
again. 

“We saw one lone figure fall away from the Patrician 
after all the rest. I thought that it could only be Greta 
Bonn. Cannes had refused her offer to give him her 
life disks in place of his, that she had destroyed- Cannes 
was now alone on that great liner and he had no disks 
with which to save himself. 

“At the Martian station at the South Pole, prepara- 
tions were being made to broadcast over the entire world 
the radio wave that would detonate the brarron in the 
cargo-rooms of the Patrician and elsewhere all over the 
earth wherever the spies of Mars had placed it. In 
ships and airplanes, in factories and great office build- 
ings, in cities and in great agricultural regions, the 
mysterious brarron, the extraordinary Martian ex- 
plosive, was hidden. 

“But the radio staff of the Patrician had warned the 
world in advance. All great cities were being deserted 
silently. Most of the other great planes were being 
abandoned. Fortunately, no Martian spy was able to 
get word to the commanders at the South Pole about the 
disclosure of their plans for surprise, and the detonation 
did not take place until the schedtded moment. If it had 
been exploded five minnte.s earlier, the brarron would 
have done twice as much damage as it did. 

“Cannes has told you how he escaped through the 
fourth dimension, returning to 1928 to be hit by a truck. 
Irony? Destiny? I don't know. 

"A tremendous yellow flash blinded us. Seven seconds 
later the sound and the concussion reached us. As the 
wrecked remains of the skyliner fell, Jac’s little plane 
hurtled toward it. 
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“It was only the front end of the plane that had heen 
destroyed. The rear half fell toward the gr()un<l in one 
piece. As it fell 1 saw Vanoii staring at it with puzzled 
.md expectant eyes. Nothing happened. Our plane 
slipped to the left, avoiding the great mass that was fall- 
ing intact 

“Jae put our comet into a .steep dive and soon zipped 
past a slender figure, falling slowly. By- the most <laring 
manipulation I have ever seen, our pilot put us below 
and very slightly to the side of the one who fell, locked 
his helicopter control to keep the plane motionless, 
opened the door, reached out to seize the girl as the disks 
let her down. I had a hunch th.it she was none other 
than Greta Bonn, and exclamations from Jac soon con- 
firmed the fact. I remembered from Cannes’ story, that 
she had been the last to leave, and she had been the first 
we had seen on our downward dive. So Greta Bonn was 
rescued. 

“Some piece of the wreckage had hit her. She was 
unconscious and bleeding from a thin, clean, six-inch 
cut in her forehead. Oblivious of Presym and me, Jac 
tried to kiss her back to consciousness. This peculiar 
method of procedure met with remarkable success. She 
stirred. 

’• ■Raymond,’ she whispered. ‘I'm sorry, Ray Cannes 

“Jac winced and turned away his head. 

“He took off his outer blue-gray coat, revealing a 
garment like a shirt without any neckband or collar. It 
was white, made of fine material. He tore it into strips 
and bandaged the cut in her forehead, putting on again 
the outer coat. 

“ ‘Preston,’ he said, ‘do you think you could run this 
boat?’ 

" T’ve been watching you,’ was the reply. 'I could 
make a stab at it, at least.’ 

'■ ‘1 can direct him,’ said Greta weakly, leaning back 
wearily against one of the heavy artificial leather 
cushions. 

‘“Fine. Preston will take you back to Sydney, if 
tliere is anything of Sydney left. Er — follow her di- 
rections, Preston. Thanks.’ 

“Jac hooked his ann in mine and jumped out the 
door of the motionless plane, dragging me with him. 
For a second cold fear held my bean, but the disks let 
us down slowly and I soon gained confidence. Jac u-as 
with me. Far below were many twinkling lights. Vanon 
spoke. 

•• ‘In your time there would have been nothing below 
us but the Pacific Ocean, but in the last centuries much 
artificial land has been created. Below u.s is a great 
wheat region. I doubt if there are any men except those 
who jumiwd from (he plane within a hundred miles or 
more. Men are no longer necessary for the cultivation 
of wheat. Robots do that.’ 

“ ‘Why did you leave the girl ?’ I could not help but 
ask, as his conduct seemed certainly uninverlike. 

“ ‘I'm taking a chance,' he replied. ‘I’ve got a sus- 
picion that may possibly turn out very well for us in 
our war with Mars. Considering that. I left Greta 
there. Your friend has mechanical ability — the fact is 
self-evident. The control system of that plane is very 
simple, so I do not expect any difficulty or trouble. 
She’s lost a lot of blood, so it’s important that she be 
attended to soon by a competent physician. A little 
modern healing, and there won't be a scar left.' 


" ‘What do you plan to do now ?’ 

“‘Investigate. There were two cargo-rooms on the 
Patricmi, one in each end of the fuselage. The pas- 
senger quarters were between. It seems unusual that 
all of the brarron should happen to have been in the 
smaller of the two cargo-rooms. I don’t think the Mar- 
tians meant it that way. 1 thiuk they would have 
planted some of it in each cargo-roonj, for it would have 
been much more effective. If they did, perhaps there is 
some unexploded brarron in the rear cargo-room. If 
we could capture some of it, we could soon find that 
elusive wave that detonates it. We could analyze it and 
reproduce it. When we find die wave you can under- 
stand that all the brarron now in the ^lartians’ pos-scs- 
sion becomes not only dangerous to us, but to them.’ 

“ ‘But if there is some imexploded brarron there, w/ty 
wasn't it exploded when the note was sounded?’ I ob- 
jected. ‘Why was it not sensitive to the broadcasted 
wave ?' 

“ ‘I don’t know,’ said Jac. ‘There probably isn’t any 
brarron there, I am just taking a long shot in the dark. 
But it just doesn’t seem altogether right that it should 
be su illogically distributed. It did its work however.’ 

“The disk.s had by this time let us down almost to the 
ground. Close by was the great hulk of the once glorious 
Patritian, plainly revealed by the orange moon. Many 
men were gathering about it. A large number of them 
had electric lights, operated either by batteries or by the 
power that was always being broadcast. So far, no brar- 
ron had seriously affected the radio-power plants. They 
were important units in the world's organization, but 
they had been so well guarded that the Martian spies, 
working under cover, had been able to locate no brarron 
nenr enough to them to do any damage, with the ex- 
ception of two substations in New York, as we learned 
later.” 

Crandell Sherman interrupted his narrative at this 
point to answer a telephone call. When he returned, he 
took up the story and told us of Jac’s search through 
the wreck for the explosive, which was found in large 
quantities, due to his playing the hunch he had, when he 
saw the airship fall. Sherinan told us how he had used 
the radio one of the survivors possessed and had radioed 
to some of the staff of Dwar Bonn in Sydney. 
Most of the scientists at Bonn’s laboratories had escaped 
in the nick of time the explosion that wrecked the great 
buildings, as brarron had been cleverly concealed in the 
foundations of the buildings by some of the Martian 
spies, who were all over the world, disguised, for they 
were Martian brains that had been transplanted into 
the bodies of unfortunate humans who had fallen into 
Martian hands. The Manians used human bodies, as 
was explained more fully in Cannes’ story, because the 
fragile Martian bodies could not exist long on earth 
because of the superior gravity. The Martians had 
learned this in the two previous Martio-Tellurian wars, 
which had taken place in the centuries previous. 

As Sherman has given me express permission to alter 
his story in any way I desire, I am going to omit large 
portions of his narrative, telling at this point of facts 
that Sherman did not disclose at the club until the end of 
his story, facts that Sherman himself did not know at 
the time when he and Jac Vanon found the brarron irt 
the rear cargo-room. 

As I understand the situation, the door from which 
the two emerged to descend with the disks was almost 
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directly below tlie %ving o£ Jac Vanon's monoplane. As 
they sank out of sight in semidarkness, a slight figure 
who had lieen lying fiat on the wing, swung down by a 
haJidhold and entered through the door, a tiny odd- 
loolcing pistol in one iiaud pointing at the astounded 
Gene Preston, who was just unlocking the controls, 
under the direction of Greta Bonn. 

The girl tureed toward the intruder who struck her 
heavily with his left hand, which was encased in a 
metallic flexible glove. She sank back unconscious 
against the leather cushions. Preston made a motion 
toward her, but was checked by a threatening move of 
the weapon in the intruder's other mailed hand. Preston 
looked at the face of his captor. 

The eyes Avere a deep red-flecked purple, with no 
pupils. 

Wlien tlie Martians transplanted Martian brains into 
human bodies, it was found necessary to transj/iant 
Martian eyes also, as the eyes were Uie only organs of 
the body that did not function equally as well for the 
Martian brain. The eyes were the one give-away to 
the Martian spies, who had managed remarkably well 
to keep them concealed with etdored glasses, and had 
probably been able to kill all liuman beings who had dis- 
covered their secret. 

How the Martian happened to be on top of tlie wing 
T do not know. Sherman was not a witness of the situa- 
tion, and his account at the club was nebulous, for his 
own knowledge is n<5t very clear on this point. Tlie 
Martian could nut have been on the wing on the trip out 
from Sydney, for the speed, acceleration, centrifugal 
force, etc., at twenty miles and more a minute would have 
killed anyone, and the air-pressure, caused by the terrific 
speed would have blowm him off the wing. He must 
have been on the Patrician, escaping tlie explosion even 
later than Greta Bonn, landing on top of the wing with 
his set of disks after Jac had rescued her hy his dare- 
devil manipulation of the little plane. Perhaps he was 
the same spy whom Cannes liatl captured aljoard the 
Patrician. Cannes never knew what finally happened 
to that Martian. Perhaps the spy had been able to es- 
cape from the officers in whose custody he had been 
placed. Perhaps he overpowered one of them and took 
his set of disks. We do nut know, but we can conjecture. 

At any rate he had overheard enough to inform him 
that the girl was Greta Bonn, daughter of the great 
earth-scientist. Due to Jac’s fortunate abruptness, he 
bad not overheard the reason why Jac and Sherman had 
jumped off. The Martian, thinking that the girl prob- 
ably had information about her dead father's scientific 
secrets, that would be useful to those at the South Pole, 
forced Preston to head the plane south at its maximum 
speed. Inside the plane, as has been stated, such speeds 
cnnld be endured. 

The plane cottld be electrically heated, and it rapidly 
penetrated the .A,ntarctic regions, speeding at an incredi- 
ble rate toward the headquarters of tlie Martians on 
earth. And litgh in Uie sky above the South Pole ivas a 
light tliat ever came nearer. Gradually a low moan made 
itself audible and ran up the scale, until it passed be- 
yond audibility, as an ear-splitting screech. With ter- 
rihle momentum the second Martian space flyer plunged 
into the .soft snow. It was hot from its passage through 
the atmosphere, and the snow was vaporized at once, 
great bursts and jets of steam appearing. 

The first flyer had brought only spies to lay the 


foundatiosi for the war, which now was to begin in real 
earnest. “In three days,” the spy had told Ray Canne.s, 
“not a terrestrial will exist.” 

But Sherman knew nothing of this as he wailed in 
the outer office of one of Bonn's laboratories at Sydney, 
the only one that still existed. It was the chemi.stry and 
physics lab. The destruction and death in Sydney had 
been terrible, but the scientists who had escaped, warned 
in advance by the message from the Patrician, had re- 
turned to the one building that had escaped any serious 
damage. Receiving Jac Vanon’s message that he had 
obtained some unexploded brarron, they had sent a plane 
out after it, which had come liack with it and Jac and 
Sherman. Immediately the great staff .started the task 
of analysis. It was morning when Jac came out of the 
chemistry room and told Sherman dial they had been 
successful, 

I now resume direct quotation from Crandell 
Sherman. 

Crandell Sherman Continues His Story 

AC seemed greatly excited as he told me that the 
analysis had been successful. 

“ ‘What,’ I asked, ‘is the stuff?’ 

“ 'It is a compound similar to nitroglycerine, but it 
contains no nitrogen, as was erroneously believed until 
now. Instead of nitroglycerine, wliidi is glyceryl ni- 
trate, it is glyceryl neonate, or neonoglycerine.’ 

'“Neonate? A compound of neon? I thought neon 
was an inert element.’ 

*' ‘It was, until a couple of centuries ago. Chemistry 
has advaticed a lot since your time. While nitroglycerine 
has the formula CjH, (NO,)^, brarron is CsH, 
(NcO^Jj. When it is detonated by that wave it is 
sensitive to, it decomposes instandy into gaseous prod- 
ucts. You notice it contains more oxygen than nitro- 
glycerine. It can also be set off by heat or by a violent 
shock, but it is not as sensitive to these as an ordinary 
nitro compound. Its exclusive property is its sensitive- 
ne.ss to that wave, which by the way, we have not yet 
found. The men in the physics lah. have a cubic milli- 
meter of the stuff and diey haven’t exploded it yet,’ Jac 
concluded mournfully. 

“I was astonished by this information. I had thought 
that neon was -absolutely inert, that it entered into no 
chemical combination, had no valence. But these chem- 
ists of the thirtieth century did not seem at all amazed 
becau.se this rare gas was in chemical combination in 
brarron, the explosive of Mars. Since I have returned 
to the present time, I have spoken with one of Phila- 
delphia’s best chemists. He informed me that neon was 
a rare gas occurring in the atmosphere, that it never 
entered into any chemical combination, and that it had 
formerly been useless, though recently it has been em- 
ployed to great advantage in television transmitters, neon 
advertising signs, and so f<5rth. Wlieu 1 suggested that 
in the far future it might be used to make powerful ex- 
plosives, sensitive to certain waves, the chemist laughed 
at me 

“ ‘Now that you have the formula,’ 1 asked Jac, ‘what 
are you going to do with it? Manufacture the stuff?’ 

“ 'We could, but I don’t know whether or not we will. 
We could easily make all the neon we would want by 
transmutation, which would save the trouble of extract- 
ing it from the air.' (This was another astounding 
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piece of information.) ‘But,’ he continued, ‘the fixation 
of neon, that is, the process hy which we cause it to 
actually combine with other elements to form the neoiiic 
acid, which would be necessary in the manufacture of 
neonogljxerine, is an extremely delicate operation, re- 
quiring complicated apparatus, much time, extreme con- 
ditions of temperature and pressure, unusual catalysts, 
an<l a great amount of technical skill and ability. Ter- 
restrial chemistry is still behind tlie Martian brand. 
They apparently can do it easily, and in quantity. On 
the earth, since other acids are much cheaper and more 
practical for every purpose, very little neonic acid or 
other nam comjjounds are in c-xistence, although there 
are some supplies, principally in the laboratories of a 
certain Egyptian scientist.’ 

“ ‘By any chance the one who has perfected a process 
for causing total invd.sibility?’ I a.sked, having in mind 
Raymond Cannes’ story. 

’''Yes,' he said parenthetically. 'But Uic Important 
thing to us now is not the formation of brarron, but the 
means of detonating it, Sherman. The gang in the 
physics lali. are trying all wavelengths and combinations 
of wavelengths, but the dope is consistently unresponsive. 
By the way, we tliink we've found the reason why it 
didn't explode on the plane a few hours ago. Y’ou prob- 
ably didn’t notice that nearly all the contents of that 
cargo-room, except the hrarron, consisted of a new 
shipment of uranium-radium ores aiul other radioactive 
materials, some synthetic. Because of this, the entire 
cargo-room was lined with lead. The other cargo-room 
contained no such materials, and was not lined.’ 

•“ ‘Indicating that the wave we w’ant to find does not 
pass throi^h lead.’ 

" ‘Yes. ,,We might as well get a little sleep. It’s day 

already. If my apartment is still in existence But 

first I’m goitig to make inquiries anil see if Greta’s all 
right. Your friend is probably lost in this new world, 
too.’ 

“Two hours more passed before I slept, two nervous 
hours we spent in broadcasting inquiries to all atithori- 
ties, and to everyone, asking for information about Greta 
Bonn. No hospital or surgeon anywhere had treated 
her, yet when we had left them, their specific objective 
had been to get medical treatment. When their disap- 
jjcarancB was a!)solutely cstahli.shecl, Jac put me to sleep 
with his hypnotic device, and took some needed rest 
himself. Without mechanical or synthetic hypnotism, 
I doubt if either of us could have slept, so great was 
our excitement and suspense. Meanwhile authorities 
all over the world were searching for Greta Bonn and 
Gene Preston. 

"But the world had other things to attend to, also. 
Due to the timely warning, only about thirty per cent 
of the world's popularion had been wiped out by the 
exidnsioji of the hrarron that had been concealed in all 
important cities. Greta Bonn was not the only im- 
portant person missing. 

“Late in the same morning Jac and I were awakened, 
also by hypnotism. We listened, with many others as- 
sembled in Bonn’s laboratory, to the words of Ben Yun, 
the able Japanese lieutenant of Dwar Bonn, who had as- 
sumed command at the death of the latter. 

“ ‘Seisniographic department reports,’ indited Yun, 
‘concussion indicating arrival of Martian siiacch{)at 
within .seven miles of South Pole, wliile astronomic de- 
t)artmcnt reports two others on way here from Mars. 


Chemistry men report analysis of hrarron obtained from 
Palriciaii, and are making preparation for manufacture 
of same, if necessary. Physics men report di.scovery of 
combination of waves necessary to detonate same. Au- 
thorities in charge report no trace of Greta Bonn, 
hinting possible capttjre by Martian spy. ' 

“ T therefore order that beam projector of necessary 
strength be at once used to direct suitable radio waves 
of sufficient power on Martian veliicle now at South 
Pole, which same probably contains new supply of 
dreaded explosive. As war has now lasted for thirteen 
hours, possibility exi.st.s that Martians are yet in igmo- 
rance of terrestrial capture of, and cxj)eriments with, 
brarron. Executive department, using suitable code, 
mathematically impossible to be deciphered by unofficial 
. per.sons. will communicate our discoveries and plans to 
all of world, particularly to War. Council of Nations 
formed this moniing and holding secret session in Dis- 
trict 3000856 of Florida, as ascertained by our Depart- 
ment of News. Because of extreme danger to entire 
civilization of world, necessity arises of taking re- 
grettable chance that daughter of Dwar Bonn may be at 
Martian Polar Headquarters when we explode brarron 
at that locality.’ 

“The group separated to carry out instructions. Yun 
stopped a moment to console Jac, who was fearful for 
the .safety of the girl. I was very much pleased to find 
Uiat the human emotions had a place beneath the Japa- 
nese’s unchanging exterior, and I was attracted by his 
English, which was perfect except for the omission of 
any and all definite or indefinite articles. 

“For the next three hours I made myself useful by 
helping Jac operate one of the great decoding robots that 
interpreted the messages that came from all parts of the 
world through the ether, in codes so subtle and intricate, 
whose secrets had heui so well guarded, that there were 
very few chances out of a million that the Martians could 
decode them. They told of the mobilization of the land, 
air, and sea offensive forces, and of the preparation of 
the great defensive works of every nation, Swarms of 
little planes, unbelievably swift, were escorting great 
battlcairshipa of a hundred tliousand tons and more, to 
the south; and these planes carried the most deadly 
terrestrial explosive bombs and destructive gases. The 
world began to be confident of success when seventeen 
hours hatl passed and the Martians made no further 
offensive move. 

“In the meanwhile Dwar Bonn’s men, under the 
leadership of Yun, were preparing the great beam pro- 
jector. Two more hours passed, and it was ready. Ad- 
justments were made and a switch was thrown. 

"Just then news came through my robot tliat all the 
earth’s forces liad been annihilated when they reached 
the latitude of 86'’ South. 

“Ben Yun smiled, almost. He listened to a pocket 
receiver. ‘Their victory was short-lived,’ he said. ‘Scis- 
mngraphic <Iepartmcnt report terrific detonation seven 
miles from Soutli Pole.’” 

^ * if * 

A sking the reader’s indulgence, I am again going to 
depart from the llircad of Sherman’s narrative, to 
try to reconstruct, from very limited information, scenes 
wiiich Sherman did not witness. Of course it is under- 
stood that there is much that can only he conjecture. 
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In a building at the South Pole, very small and with 
very thick walls, sat the Martian Offense Commander, 
receiving a report from one of his subordinates. If 
rendered into English, the conversation was probably 
something like this ; 

“The air forces of the earth have been shot down?” 

“Completely, Commander. The automatic anti-aircraft 
guns with those sensitive double systems of photo- 
electric and gravitational range-finders to act as mutual 
checks on each other have functioned perfectly. Every 
shot was effective. Few terrestrials were killed, how- 
ever, as the enormous majority of the planes were radio- 
controlled, carrying explosives anti gases, the latter 
spreading out in great clouds threatening to cnveloj) the 
entire polar regions, were it not for our operatives, in 
planes, neutralizing the gases with suitable chemical 
products.” 

“Our comrades in the. other space ship?" 

“Were completely destroyed, as was the staff of sui- 
geons who left here with a supply of bodies of captured 
earthmen. The surgeons were starting the transferring 
uf Martian brains to .suitable bodies when the ex- 
plosion occurred. Either it wa.s due to the carelessness 
of some one of our scientists, or else the powers of the 
earth have in some manner penetrated its secret. In 
either case, the situation is serious. We have lost a great 
advantage.” 

“You have prepared germ-culture number R-37a?” 

“Yes.” 

“We can afford to waste no more time,” said the Com- 
mander. “Tonight all of our operatives will fly north 
at the highest altitudes practicable. I do not possess 
exact data, but in this thick, rich atmo.sphere, far greater 
heights will be possible tlian on our red planet. They 
will carry with them the entire available supply of these 
liacteria, and will release them into the atmosphere at 
strategic points. They are deadly and hard to kill. Our 
scientists worked seven years to develop them. It shows 
what selective breeding will do. We shall catch the 
earth-scientists imprepared. They have nothing to aire 
the hideous disease our little germs will sprearl. They 
multiply astonishingly; under favorable conditions a 
number of those bacteria will double itself in five 
minutes !” 

“Your orders shall be carried out.” The subordinate 
left to attend to germ-culture R-37u, while the Com- 
mander occupied himself by studying minutely a map his 
scientists had prepared of the prevailing air-currents of 
the earth. 

A short, slight figure entered the room, carrying, al- 
most with diffiailty, a slender lliirtieth century girl, 
cold with death. A white bandage was across the high 
forehead. The figure laid the girl’s body on a long table 
at one side of tbe room and turned to his superior, re- 
porting the results he had obtained. 

“Egj'ptian scientist killed. His device for producing 
invisibility was captured, but was later destroyed hy a 
terrestrial, who captured me on the Patrician while I was 
attempting to take the new invention of Dwar Bonn, 
w'hom I killed. 

“[ was captured and hypnotically forced to disclose 
all I knew of our plans. World was warned in ad- 
vance. Many who otherwise would have been killed 
escaped from varioms centers of population in aircraft. 
I escaped from niy captors, stole life-disks, dropped off 
Patrician shortly before explosion. Narrowly escaped 


death from fragments. Captured small monoplane and 
two persons, one of tliem tliis girl, daughter of Dwar 
Bonn. Forced the man to drive plane south, landing 
near the newly arrived ship from Mars. The female 
commander of that ship wanted the beautiful body of 
this girl, instead of the liody provided for her by the 
sut^eons. The man, accompanying the girl, made a fool- 
ish attempt to protect her and was killed, while she fled 
toward the monoplane. I pursued her. Then the entire 
space ship was destroyed by the explosion of the new 
supply of hrarron it brought. Again I escaped the frag- 
ments of wreckage and came here. The girl died from 
loss of blood from previously acquired wound on fore- 
head, coupled with exhaustion and cold, which she is not 
drc.ssed to withstand. I await further orders.” 

Two persons broke into the room. One held in each 
hand a heavy pistol, covering the two Martians. The 
second carried a small hypnotic device. A third entered, 
bringing with him the unconscious form of the Martian, 
who had been dismissed with orders concerning “germ- 
culture R-37o.” 

The three were Jac Vanon, Crandell Sherman, and 
Ben Yiui, the Japanese scientist. 

A BRIEF explanation is necessary. Sherman, ui>on 
detailed questioning by Ben Yun, had disclosed 
that on the Patrician, Raymond Cannes had captured a 
Martian spy and had succeedeil in tlamaging the wired 
membrane that had covered the spy, and which cau.sed 
light to flow around him in every direction, as water 
flows around a fish, thereby producing invisibility. Be- 
cause of the non-explosion of the hrarron in the Pa- 
Iridan’s rear cargo-room, it was thought possible that the 
damaged membrane, proiluctioii of the great Egyptian 
scientist, might be still on the plane. Upon immediate 
inve.stigattoii. it was found. Working at fever heat, 
scientists under Yim’.s .supervision repaired the device. 

Then a daring plan to take the offensive had been 
conceived, and a liny rocket-planc had been rendered 
invisible. It could carry only four people. A courageous 
pilot, skilled in the operation of rocket-ships, had been 
obtained, and with him went Yun, as commander. He 
took Jac along hecau.se nf the possibility of finding 
Greta Bunn ; for hours the thirtieth century Imy had been 
attending to his duty instead of searching for the girl 
he loved, and the suspense was telling on him. Sherman 
did not make very clear the reason he was taken along. 
Three minutes after the invisible rocketship took off it 
landed at the South Pole. 

So it was that they broke in upon the commander of 
the Martians. Again I let Sherman take up the direct 
narrative. At the time of which he now speaks, he 
knew nothing of the events that took place in the 
liuilding at the pole before he broke in with the others. 

Crandell Sherman Continues His Story 

“"TX THILE I was covering the two Martians, Jac 
saw the girl's body on the table. With a gasp 
^ * he let fall the delicate hypnotic apparatus in his 
hands and rushed to her side. The hypnotic device 
crashed on the floor, Ben Yun dropjied tlie Maritan he had 
brought in from the outer room, which Martian was be- 
ing carried quite easily in the herculean arms of the big 
Japanese, and picked up the thing that Jac had dropped. 
" ‘Device is broken,’ said Ben Yun. 
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“ ‘She’s dead,’ said Jac Vanoii in a whisper, and I 
heard the first sob since I had come into the future. I 
knew he blamed himself for lea\-ing her. even though by 
so doing he had made the important discovery of the 
unexploded brarron. A wave of sorrow passed over me 
at the realization that she was dead. I knew instinclively, 
too, that I was never again to see Preston. 

“There was a hard glitter in Ben Yun's eyes as he 
spoke to me. 'Destruction of hypnotic machine destroys 
also our advantage. Impossible now to control minds of 
these Martians,’ he said, and turned toward the two with 
tlic inhuman purple eyes. The third was still uncon- 
scious at his feet. 

“'Does Commander possess knowledge of Ei^lish 
language?’ Ben Yuii ask^ quietly. 

“ ‘Yes,’ was the reply. 

“ ‘JVery well. If Commander wishes to live, he will 
at once disclose to us hiding place of large quantity of 
drug known as adrenalin, which is undoubtedly kept at 
this headquarters for purpose of reviving human bodies 
after Martian brains have been tr.msferrejl to same. 
Earth authorities have all rei^orted suddenly noticed 
absence of adrenalin from customary places of supply. 
Spies of your planet have been expert in obtaining nearly 
all of said drug existing in world. We now desire to re- 
take such valuable substance. Commander will be 
prompt in di.sclosing present location of adrenalin.’ 

“Jac Vauou rose to his full height, his face trans- 
figured witlt realization and hope. The maximum dose 
of pure adrenalin — injected directly by one as skilful as 
Ben Yun into that cold, still heart — there wa.s still the 
margin of a fighting chance for Greta Bonn — life! 

“A tantalizing alow smile flickered on the lips of the 
Martian Commander. There was almost a twinkle in 
those red-flecked pupilless eyes of purple. Somehow 
they revealed to me the soul of a gambler. Many of the 
great generals of history’ have been gamblers, ready to 
stake everything on a chance. 

“ T could lie to you,’ said the Martian, ‘but I won't. 
I could tell you that all our adrenalin Itad been destroyed 
when that space-ship met with disaster, a few hoiir.s ago. 
As a matter of fact, only some of it was dcstroyal then. 
There is an ami)le supply on hand in this building, but it 
is where you could not possibly obtain it. in time, with- 
out my help. The situation is delicate. The fate of two 
planets will probably be decided right here in the next 
few minutes. There is such a thing as honor the uni- 
verse over. If I should disclose to you the location of 
thi.s adrenalin, what terms would you offer me?' 

“ ‘I do not command forces of earth,’ replied Yun. 
‘But I hold influential position and command large body 
of men skilled in every science. My word of honor is 
inviolable. I have great desire to give life to beatttiful 
girl, daughter of niy friend, now reposing in state of 
lifelessuess on table. You permit me to accomplish this; 
we leave in our rocket 'immediately for continent of 
Australia; leaving you alive and unharmed, damaging in 
no way radio station and other great works at this 
headquarters. After that we resume war. I make 
proposition for sake of girl and boy loved by her, be- 
cause I am sentimental man, Any otlier person on earth, 
even though it cost life of girl, would seize chance to 
kill and destroy, gaining great advantage for earth. You 
make a decision?' 

" ‘You are confident, are you not? — that you will be 
able to defeat n.s Martians anyhow, in spite of a few odd 


dozens of centuries advantage we possess in civilization 
and science. You are willing to forego your present ad- 
vantage because you think you can defeat us in any 
case?’ 

“ ‘You say truth. AVe have done so twice previously 
in spite of great advantage of extra centuries. Wc fight 
on native planet. You invade across vast void of 
space.’ 

“ ‘Your proposition is hardly satisfactory. If I refuse 
to do as you wish ?’ 

“ ‘I cause you to be killed efficiently and immediately, 
nien, incidentally destroying all thmgs here too big to 
carry off but likely to be of benefit to other Martians ar- 
riving here, I conduct rapid scientific search for desired 
adrenalin.’ 

“ ‘Satisfactory. Shoot. You realize that I am only 
a very small part of the Martian macliine. Life or death 
is nothing to me personally, or to any high-bred Martian. 
We are all working toward one objective, and lots of us 
will not live to see it .succeed, You do not know, Earth- 
man, that your rocketairplaiie was able to come here 
only by chance. 1 thought that all available air forces 
had been shot down, and I ordered that our antiaircraft 
barrier of guns be halted and inspected for adjustment, 
as the sensitive and delicate photoelectric and gravita- 
tional rangefinders that enabled our automatic guus to 
shoot down every one of your war planes in spite of their 
great and varied speeds, are often out of adjustment 
after a few hours of con.stant action. You came through 
them and escaped destriiLtion, jxirhaps even {letection, 
liecause of that invisibility. But the adjustment has all 
been finished by now. As you try to get out of the 
circle again, the photoelectric finders won't catch you. 
but tlie gravitational finders will. Also, in about twenty 
minutes of your time, several of my subordinates will 
arrive here to report to me. It is not scientifically prob- 
able dial you will be able to cope with them at all. They 
carr)’ hypnotic instruments. '\\’e Martians can use them 
too! That foolish boy weeping on the breast of the girl 
has been your undoing, for had he not dropped that de- 
vice, you could have forced us to do anything in the 
world — or out of it! Now you cannot force us, you can 
only shoot us.’ 

“The face of Ben Yun was an impenetrable mask. 

“ 'Perhaps I reconsider,’ he said. Then 

“ ‘Yes. I reconsider. I perceive diat if I shoot you. I 
and my friends arc caught in hopeless death-trap. You 
have astronomical telescope in adjoining room ?’ 

" ‘We have,’ said the Martian. ‘Tt is being kept trained 
upon the first of xhe Pvo additional space-ships on the 
way from Mans to here.’ 

“ ‘Excellent. Please look through it, and perhaps T 
make offer satisfactory to you.’ 

“Ym took one of my guns from me and pointed it at 
the Martian Commander. I kept the other Martian 
covered, using the one gun sdll remaining to me, and 
watching my charge every second. The four of us 
passed into the adjoining room. Jac Vanon stayed where 
he was, still sobbing uncontrollably on the girl’s still 
bosom. I realized then that he was only a Iniy, and my 
heart went out to him. 

“The Commander gazed through the telescope for al- 
most one minute. There was surprise in the purple eyes 
when he turned to us, strive though he did to conceal it. 

“‘What has hapixoicd to the space-ship. Earthman?’ 
he demanded. 
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“Ben Yun explained. 'Powerlul beam of radio waves 
penetrates outward into interplanetary space from great 
station in Australia. Waves are proper frequency to 
detonate peculiar- explosive neonoglycerine. laiown in 
Martian Pmgue as hrarron. Waves strike space-flyer 
contaiiiing large supply of brarroii, and- spacc-flycr is 
blown to small fragments. Immediately set your tele- 
scope to view other space-flyer.’ 

"The Martian obeyed without a word, and gazed 
through his instrument once again. He straightened. 
‘It has not been harmed,’ lie remarked. Then he looked 
again and started, turning almost angrily to Ben Yun. 
‘It too ! Did you know that it was to be destroyed this 
very minute ?' 

“ T was nut sure. I <lid not know whether or not it 
contained any brarron.' 

“ ‘What is your offer?’ 

'* 'This. In five minutes that beam of radio waves will 
be directed at Mars, and will sweep swiftly over your red 
planet. You see what will happen wherever brarron is 
being made? You see what will happen in any ware- 
houses where it is stored? You miderstand what will 
occur to any other space-flyer in which it may be loaded?’ 

“ 'Your offer is what ?’ 

“Ben Yun took from his pocket a pocket radiophone 
of the latest design. ‘This instrument enahle.s me to 
talk to attentive and obedient assistants on continent of 
.Australia. If I command in two minutes from now, 
radio beam is not projected. I give word of honor to 
delay for twenty-four hours, terrestrial time. You warn 
your world by splendid radio station at this locality. 
They have hours to insulate brarron by means of lead, or 
to depart for localities where barroii is not present. 
Many lives will be saved on Mars in honorable return 
for lives of myself, friends here with me now, and young 
girl in other room. Do you accept?’ 

“'I accept. If no explosions take place on Mars in 
next five minutes, and you give your word to delay one 
earth-day, all of you may depart from here and reacli 
.\ustralia without molestation from me or my subordi- 
nates; and if adrenalin will save the girl, she lives too. 
I accept. Give your orders to those in Australia 1’ 

“Ben Ytui got in touch with Iris assistant at once and 
told him of the truce. His orders were carried out. His 
a.seistant reported back that the radio projector had been 
shut off. Yun turned to the Commander. The latter 
turned and led us back to the other room. The third 
Martian was still lying unconscious on the floor. 

“ Tt will be necessary to restore her blood to the con- 
dition in which it exists during life,’ stated tire Martian 
emotionlessly, ‘before you can he successful in reviving 
her with adrenalin. You remember where you captured 
this Martian?’ he inquired, pointing la the figure on the 
floor. 

" ‘Yes. In third room, through door here to right.’ 
replied the Japanese. 


“ ‘Very well then. Throw the third switch in the fifth 
row. Behind you a large heavy portion of the floor will 
slide away, disclosing a subterranean vaidt where we 
keep our chemical and surgical supplies. If you do not 
trust us, leave your man here’ (he pointed to me), ‘to 
guard us with your pistol.'!. Descend. You will find on 
the highest shelf, in bottles of Martian design bearing 
the label “Rannvor,” a substance known to Martian 
chemistry that w'I:en injected into the veins of a sup- 
posedly dead person, will dissolve all coagulations in the 
blood, rapidly purifying and restoring the blood to its 
former state. You will find on the same shelf instru- 
ments for injecting lliis substance, and a blood-pump for 
restoring circidation. Then, by an injection of adrenalin 
directly into the heart, you may stimulate that muscle to 
activity, aiusing it to take up tlie work that the blood- 
pump performs, restoring life.’ 

'“Yes. And where to find adrenalin?' 

“I saw the Martian commander hesitate the briefest 
fraction of a second. 

“‘You will find the adrenalin in other Martian bottles 
of larger size, stacked on third shelf from the bottom. 
Since capturing it from various places on the earth, w’e 
have purified and rebollled it. It bears the numerical 

label, R-37<i.’ " 

S HERMAN again left us to answer an insistent 
plioiic call. While we waiterl for his reappearance, 
we discussed his story in low tones. 

“I don’t believe it,” said John Ste\’enson as if trying 
to convince himself, “but I know Preston disappeared a 
long time ago and hasn’t been located yet. But I don’t 
believe it.” 

“You’re a liar,” stated Ralph White casually. “You 
do believe it, but you don’t want to admit it.” 

“You're probably right,” admitted Stevenson slowly, 
“I do believe it, in spite of my common sense. I’m 
going to get a drink of water while Sherman’s phoning. 
Be back in a minute.” 

Ralph White turned to me in his superior manner. 
“Going to publish this too, Cloukey?” he asked in- 
dolently. 

“Perhaps,” I replied, “though I’ll probably alter it 
somewhat. I may even insert a split infinitive.” 

1 turned toward my friend William Simons. 

“I’m convinced,” he said, “but I wonder if I’ll believe 
it tomorrow, in broad daylight !” 

John Stevenson returned, bursting with news. 

"There's .something odd going on around here. 
Crandell Sherman listened to liiat phone for three min- 
utes without saying a word. Then he left here so quick 
that he didn’t have time to take his hat from the check- 
room. I caught a glimpse of him goitig toward Market 
Street in a Quaker City Cah. I wander what fn the 
deuce ” 

“So ends the sequel to ‘Paradox',” said Ralph While. 


The End 
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The Driving Power 

By Miles J. Breuer, M.D. 

(Continued from page 311) 


“Charles!” came his wife’s voice tlirough the closed 
laboratory door. 

He leaped up and ran to the switches. With one 
sweep he shut ofT all the generators at once. Then he 
hurried to open the door. There was his wife, and 
hehinrl her, two heavy men. 

Behind him, the picture had faded, and the hum 
of the generator.s was dying down. But he had shut 
off the power so abruptly that the vast room was full 
of swirls and currents. A blast of air blew out of 
the door and the windows rattled. His ear-drums clicked 
with the sudden pressure. Papers blew about ; a stack 
of them swirled off his desk, and his hat circled out of 
the window. Blue halos crackled and whirled everywhere. 

His wife gasiier] at the rush of air, but regained her 
supreme calm at once. 

“We couldn’t wait,” she said sweetly. “Here is 
Mr. Rosenthal and Mr. Trasky of the Amalgamated 
Amusements. They say that they never got your letters 
about the machine at all. They were so excited when 
I told them what it did. They have a check for a 
million dollars all ready written out for you. Isn’t 
that wonderful? I know you won't mind the inter- 
ruption, will you dear?” 

Professor Grimm stood and stared blankly. Confu- 
sion roared in his head and he could not speak. He 
could not think. Sell the Integrator? I^se Amaranth ? 
Be miserable? Was it worth a million dollars? Which 
hi.s wife would spend? 

On the other liand, he ought to be working. And this 
thing had kept him from worldng. There was the 
problem of solar power. His university and the scien- 


tists over the country were e.xpecting things from him 
on the subject. He was rather ashamed of himself. 

He groaned. He couldn't decide. His wife stood 
there, a jewel of the modern art of beauty-making, 
gazing up at him as a kitten might look up at a police- 
man. The two men waited respectfully. 

He put his hand to his forehead and sat down at 
the board of the Integrator. He reached out for the 
“patterns”; he must have a look at them. An icy shock 
shot through him. They were not there! 

With a gasp he remembered the papers flying out 
of the window. Out in die darkness the wind still 
tossed a few sheets about. 

He leaned out. There were white sheets floating on 
the river. 

He sank back. His “patterns,” those sheets of paper 
covered with calculations, giving the settings of the 
spark-gap.s and the milHamperages 

He slirugged his shoulilers and pulled himself to- 
gether with a sudden mo\-ement. He turned to the 
amusement magnates. 

“I’ll take you up,” he said quietly. “Do you want a 
demonstration?” 

“Never mind the demonstration now. We know you. 
Let's close the deal right up.” 

Professor Grimm signed the paper and took the check 
from the fat, red-faced man. The two men backed out 
of the door lifting their hats as the Professor’s wife 
joyously tlirew her arms about his neck. 

’’Solar powei’,” he was thinking. “Tomorrow I’ll 
have to look up Langley's stuff on die pressure of 
lighL” 


The End 


What Do You Know? 

■READERS of Amazing Stories have frequently commented upon the fact that there is more actual knowledge 
to be gained through reading its pages than from many a text-book. Moreover, most of the stories are written 
in a popular vein, makbg it possible for anyone to grasp important facts. 

The questions which we give below are all answered on the pages as listed at the end of the questions. Please 


see if you can answer the questions without looking for 
knowledge of science. 

1. From what point of view can matter be considered 
imaginary? (See page 294.) 

2. Docs the raising of vegetables and animals for food 
purposes only seem scientifically logical? (See 
page 299.) 

3. What arc some of the inconsistencies which can be 
found in our system of law-making? (See page 302.) 

4. Wliat changes of atomic nature arc supposed to take 
place in hot stars? (See page 308.) 

5. Can we suppose transmutation of matter to take 
place in a Coolidge Tube? (See page 308.) 

<3. Wliat did Mosclej-’s and de Broglie's investigations 
prove about boron and carbon? (See page 308.) 

7. Wliat is a cosmic cloud? (See page 310.) 


the answer, and see how well you check up on your general 


8. What period of decomposition may be assigned to 
uranium? (See page 333.) 

9. Wliat causes the electrical resistance of selciiium to 
vary? (See page 333.) 

10. Wliat are beta emanations? (See page 333.) 

11. Assuming force rays to exist, what would Newton’s 
law o( action and reaction tell us about them? 
(See p.ige 354.) 

12. What is the name of Neptune’s moon? (See page 

13. What is the similar name of Saturn’s largest moon? 
(See page 362.) 

14. If two force rays were issuing in diametrically oppo- 
site directions from a body and one was cut off, what 
would happen? (See page 368.) 


F 1 a m i n g o 

/ N this age of scientific and inventive progress, 'which sometimes borders 
on the miraculous, it is difficult to keep abreast of the newest "replace- 
meni" Slot machines have replaced human change-makers; niechani' 
cal cleaners now do the work of numerous workers. The screen — and now 
the vitaphone — have made possible the simultaneous sho'wing of entertain- 
ment in many cities. It is now possible to stay comfortably in your home the 
while you listen to the best in music and talks. And television — when it is 
perfected — will undoubtedly revolutionize many of the recreations of the 
future. But all of the improved means of amusement are subject in great 
measure to the temperamental whims of the performers. Perhaps some 
enterprising young inventor, devoting himself exclusively to eliminating this 
troublesome feature, will strike the secret of the perfect robot entcrtainerl 
That would call for revolutionary measures, Indeed. And certainly it is not. 
impossible in view of our present progress. 

Illustrated by MOREY 


T was one of those delightfully cool evenings in 
early autumn. 

Tempus fiigit ... for here it was, in the 
Year of Grace, 1950, and I am getting old. 
Standing in front of the tall, pier mirror, I 
surveyed myself from tip to toe. 

A widower, with streaked, gray hair; face a bit 
youthful, thank Heaven, although not quite the vivacity 
and verve of the younger man, who went to glorious 
France in the Great War. 

Other wars had occurred since then, but, owing to 
injuries suffered in the campaigns, in which I had been 
engaged, I was unable to t^e any active part in these 
latter upheavals. 

Seating myself in my favorite chair, I took a tobacco 
capsule from the totwcco-jar, and, placing it in the 
little puff-pipe, a totich at the side of the pipe, and an 
electric spark had ignited it. 

It was uncommonly fine tobacco from my son’s plan- 
tation in Siam. 

'file American crop of tobaca) had practically become 
extinct, due to the elusive, festive Japanese beetle, that 
had its first incubation grounds at the mouth of the 
Delaware River, back in 1927, thence spreaxiing into 
Delaware, Maryland and Viiginia, on the South, and 
Xew York, Connecticut and Maine, on the North. 

There was some Burley tobacco left, but of a jMwdery 
consistency and quite unripe. 

I leaned over and took from the bookcase a volume 
on the War of 1940 between Russia and Italy. 

However, I felt ill at ease, and threw the book back 
on its shelf. 

It seemed too wonderful an evening to remain indoors. 

Leaning back, my mind reverted to enjoyable evenings 


of the past ... of the days of the cinema and sound 
devices now long since forgotten. 

Few people in 1930 had had the vision to grasp the 
fact that the constant experimentation with synchroniza- 
tion of moving pictures with sound and talking, the 
amalgamations of great artists, the increasing overhead, 
would overthrow the dynasty of Filmdom. 

It had been a source of keen annoyance to me that 
films had become as extinct as native tobaccos. 

Well, it had to be, I suppose. Did not the good people 
of my grandmother’s age rise in rebellion upon tallow- 
dips. replacing same with the gas flame, and later with 
the Mazda lamp ? 

By man’s own individuality, his own superiority, his 
iconoclastic ideas, he had, in his attempts to improve 
the drama and moving pictures, created a machine that 
had owrthrown their progenitors. 

Of course, master minds immediately were compelled 
by the loud outcry to devise new ways to amuse the 
masses. 

It had remained for one Simeon Philo, an astute 
thinker of advanced years and brain, in collaboration 
with a young genius, in liis late thirties, by name Trevor 
Matthias, to evolve a plan that would revolutionize the 
spoken drama of stage-humans and of the screen as 
well, that had so signally failed. 

Philo, like his predecessor of antiquity of the same 
name, thought it fitting that Greelcs and barbarians 
alike should share in any ahsiolnte good. 

The rich and the poor would benefit by his mind. 

Ingenious Philo recollected that back in 1928, man- 
kind first began experiments with mechanical con- 
trivances called “Robots.” 

Did not one robot open a national fair in 1929? Did 
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Down in the pit was a loiuj white operating table. . . . From a door high up 
in the wing the robot doctor entered. 


A Y)rama 
.f A.D. 1950 


By Clarence Edward 
Heller 
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not robots officiate at cornerstone layings; proxied for 
speakers at banquets and commencement -day exercises; 
testified ior alisent witnesses in the trial courts? 

By accident tlien liad tlie young assistant, Trevor 
Matthias, one night stumbled upon a great secret. 

All that long night he had toiled in the laboratory 
oI the great Philo, and in the niorniug laid before his 
superior, a robot tliat almost resembled a woman ! 

Heretofore all robots had been masculine. 

Matthias weiil one step farther ... he evolved sex, 
yet in such a delicate manner that man’s imagination 
coukl conceive no evil upon looking at her beauty. 

For, in the processes of the years nsan had become 
accustomed to look upon his brother and sister as one 
family, miinis sex, the same as flower.s dwell together 
in spiritual beauty. 

His female robot sang exquisitely as any diva, and 
in any language desired. 

She could also walk, dance, execute contortions, fly, 
climb, circle the ceiling. 

Naturally, the same principles were applicable to the 
male rolwt. 

Philo was jubilant . . . and the Press that night gave 
its entire first pages to the discovery. 

I laid down my puff-pipe upon the stand, blew out 
the last cloud of nicotineless smoke, and arose from 
my seat. 

It svas a wojiderful age in which I lived, and what 
of the morrow? 

W ANDERIN.G aimlessly about my room, an idea 
presented itself to me. I would descend to the 
floor below and pay my ruspects to the \'aii Swaggers. 

Grasping a pole in the hallway, and toudiing a key, 
I immediately was carried on a circular platform to the 
floor beneath me. 

Knocking upon tire Van Swaggers’ door, a reflector 
overhead carried my impression to their living-room, and 
soon the <loor opened, anil ailmitteil me. 

A robot took my hat and coat, for I was dressed 
for the street. 

The family greeted me warmly; the elder Van Swag- 
ger had been playing a game of international chess 
with an opponent in Switzerland, over the wires of the 
Atlantic Cables, Incorporated. I did not interrupt the 
game, but watched him take a bishop, as he talked 
into a receiver, and baited his victim some six thousand 
miles distant. 

“Won’t you listen to the dosing numbers on the 
photophone, Alonzo?’’ queried Madame Van Swa^er, 
who hail known my wife when she was living. 

Did 1 omit to mention iliat iny name is Alonzo Hep- 
burn? Pardon my omission. 

I thanked her, and inquired for Miss Dolly Van 
Swagger, who, her mother informed me, tvas dressing. 

“Is she going out?’’ 1 asked, feeling a trifle 
disappointed. 

“Oh, no,” replied her mother, “just dressing in case 
company dropped in." 

“I am not company," I laughed, at which the mother 
smiled. 

I enjuycil some of the singing of the concert pro- 
gram, which was being broadcast by the Photophonic 
Proce.ss, T.td.. of Great Britain, founded in 1935. 

Young Tom k’’an Swagger interrupted the concert to 
get a ball .score of the indoor baseball game tlien in 


progress in Toronto, Canada, with a rival team from 
Tokio, Japan, before an estimated audience of one 
hundred thon.sand persons. 

Again the music proceeded, and at this juncture, 
Miss Dolly \’an Swagger, a demure lady of some 
twenty-six summers, but appearing to be but eighteen, 
made her appearance, gowned in soft white, bare-footcil, 
and with hair braided down her back. 

She greeted me shyly, because I am old enough to 
be her father, although, when I tell her this, she always 
grows angry and says I humiliate her before the 
household. 

“Why don’t you two young people go into town and 
see “Flamingo, the Great Extravaganza,” at the Times 
Square Community Theatre?” queried the mother. 

At the word “young” I gave the mother an arclx 
look, and Dolly catching it, htrned on the pivot of her 
foot and took a seat near the Photojihone. 

“Will you accompany me. Miss Dolly?” I eagerly 
asked. 

She affected to pout for a minute, then turned to 
me and smiled her assent. 

“What time is it now?” inquired the mother. 

“Just eight-thirty exactly,” I responded, glancing at 
the luminous dial on the ceiling. 

“Yon have one-half hour to get there, and Dolly will 
take but five minutes to change to street or theatre ap- 
parel,” said lier mother. 

“Where shall we go?” asked Dolly of me. 

“Your mother had suggested ‘Flamingo,’ ” I reminded 
Dolly gently. 

“Ob, yes, to be sure,” she replied, reddening under 
my gaze. 

“Well then, dear, be off, for you ought to f)e in your 
.seats by nine o’clock," her mother answered briskly. 

Excusing her lovely self, the white-clad Miss Dolly 
rang for a robot, and presently a female api>earetl, who, 
opening a door, preceded her mistress to the bed- 
chamber. 

Ten minutes later a vision in cerise appeared, in the 
person of Dolly, appropriately garbed for “Flamingo.” 

Here I must mention that in this period the ladies 
all dress in affectation of the central figure in a drama 
that they may witness. 

Inasmuch as the star ‘‘Flamingo” was garbed in a rich 
rouge, women affected that shade in attending. 

Miss Dolly was dressed in brilliant feathers, of a 
hen-pheasant, possibly. Her head-dress was the same, 
iihe wore sole-slippers, of course. I did mention, I 
had hoped, that shoes and evening slippers had long 
since gone out of date for women. 

Tom Van Swagger was now listening in on an ice- 
hockey game broadcast from St. Moritz. Thus, both 
father and son were contacting Switzerland at one and 
the same time. 

Mr. Van Swagger appeared to he having difficulties, 
however, for his brow was furrowed in deep study, as 
he just grunted a “Good Night” to us, 

Once out in the corridor, I touched the key, and 
both grasping the pole, we stepped on the circular plat- 
form and were conveyed to the first floor. 

Walking to the doorway, we emerged into the cool, 
night air, and taking Miss Dolly’s wrap, I threw it 
around her white shoulders. 

Pressing a switch on the outside of the hotel, a door 
flew up. Depositing two spheres of metal in a slot. 
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we descended one flight, and took places on the moving 
sidewalk. 

It was a leisurely journey of fifteen minutes, and 
Dolly amused herself glancing at the electric displays 
in the underground stores. Far below us w’e could 
distinctly hear the roar of the vehicular traffic tube. 

I T had been my thought to attend rhe premier of 
“Flaniingo," but I have an aversion to huge, over- 
flow crowds. The Morn'mg Blcctogram. whicli daily 
fla.shed the news to me across my dining-room wall, 
told me the morning after the ])re!nier that fifty thou- 
sand persons had been turned away the night previously. 

Alighting at Forty-second Street, we took the escala- 
tor to the street level, anti traversing a circular building, 
in which were located some two thousand families, we 
entered the largest theatre in the world, 

What a vast place it was ! 

Seating seventy-five thousand persons ; containing rest- 
rooms; a restaiurant where good meals could be ob- 
tained at the nominal figure of only two dollars per 
plate; baths; masseur; coilleur; hospital; library; tea- 
rooms, smoking-rooms: international telephone service; 
bridge-whist room; tennis courts; photophonic concert 
room; in sliort, a resort for kiI^'S. 

Upon the roof of the building was assembled quite a 
fleet of airboats, that came and departed at all hours for 
distant points. 

The show would begin promptly at nine o’clock, and 
it lacked but a few minutes of the hour. 

Observing on the frame, which was located at the 
fourth aisle, West, that seats fourteen and fifteen were 
vacant, as indicated by red lights bearing numerals, we 
made nur 'way, unattended, pausing at the designated 
tally light at the row entrance. We easily found our 
places, which were distinguished in the semi-gloom by 
pale, yellow .signal-lights atop each seat. Upon taking our 
places, the signal-lights were automatically extinguished. 

Surrounding the theatre were large, upright miiTors, 
probably fifty feet in height by twenty feet in breadth. 

The show itself was reflected in these mirror.s from 
the front, or Master Show. Seats in the Master Show 
section were, of course, more expensive. 

People sat in tiers, in the mirror section, jme elevated 
abov-e the other, with perhaps two thousand souls in each 
alphabetically arranged portion. 

Our seats happened to be directly in line with the 
Master Show. 

T he lights were suddenly extinguished, and a large 
disc, forty feet in diameter, under the stage level, 
began to revolve slowly. Faster and faster it rotated 
until faintly the notes of music could be heard. Attain- 
ing full speed, beautiful harmony floated out over the 
great theatre. 

This instrument was called tlie Orphoniiun, which 
broadcast mtisic direct from the Picadilly Circus Dance 
Emporium, in London, 

Then, scarcely perceptible, it changed over to the 
latest “hit" . . . the theme song of “Flamingo" . . . 
"Red Love.” 

It was a song concerning a lovely woman, whose heart, 
pierced by the knife of a rejected lover, wa.s sutured by 
the skill of a doctor's needle. The doctor, you may be 
sure, was madly in love 'wdth her, 

The blood-drops had ceased to .surge with the collapse 


of the aorta, and this was intermingled in a color and 
harmony scheme of red, as the doctor strove to revivify 
her. 

Now, the music ceased altogether, and in the darkness, 
I felt the tiny hand of Miss Dolly timidly steal into mine 
for mutual protection, as it were. I grip])e<l her little 
hand more fervidly than tl:e occasion demanded, at which 
I felt her snuggle to%vard me. 

Suddeitly, a rattling, as of chains being run through 
a hawse pipe, or from tlie prow of a slave-galley . . . 
and a tropical number . . . broadcast by the Underseas 
Photophoiie Subsidiaries, nf Great Britain and India. 

The lilting tantalizing notes of "Euphemiii, a Snake 
Charmer’s Dream of the Ganges," caused the scattered 
audiences to .sit up in anticipation. 

Illuminated signs at each side of the box-stage an- 
nounced die musical numbers. 

From the box-stage itself, which had usurped the 
screen and familiar stage of the period 1930, now de 
trap, large rose-colored curtains fell back, disclosing nil- 
dreamed-of scejiic splendors. 

A plantation scene in Africa ... a chanting of a solemn 
diige, by invisible voices . . . and then, in a halo of light, 
the central figure in tlie brilliant spectacle of “Flamingo," 
the heantiful robot Mile. Flamingo, pirouetted across 
stage on tip toe. 

“What a beautiful womanl” ejaculated Miss Dolly. 

“She is not a woman, but a robot," I answcrerl, to 
her amazement and unbelief. 

“You are jesting, -'Vlonzo,” she answered, calling me 
by my first name, aitd thrilling me, old foul that I am. 
Of course, the injection of radium-iron had taken twenty 
years from my appearance, but, dash it, T was no longer 
a boy. 

I dismissed sucli thoughts as unbecoming, and turned 
my mind to the brilliant personage of the Drama. 

Simultaneously, allow me to mention, in each mirror 
that I have de.scribed, the action of the Master Show 
was being faitlifully portrayed. 

A young man seated in front of me tilted back his 
reclining, -wicker-chair, and sighed deeply. 

Now, from her lips emanated, far more gloriously, 
I will admit, than any human singer ever had attempted 
on the old synchronized screen of the Tliirlics, so archaic- 
ally illogical ... the lovely notes of “Red Love.” 

1 closed my eyes, lost in a reverie, occasioned by the 
sublimity of the voice. 

It gripped Miss Dolly, too, for I perceived when I 
opened niy eyes that she was staring at me like a startled 
fawn. 

This -is’as the identical number that the Orpbonium 
had played as a Prelucle. 

From the •rt-ings of the box-like stage drifted exquisite 
phantom robot shapes, each one taking up the clionis, 
until the playhouse vibrated with the h.armony. 

From the Deaf Section, in which those, who were so 
unfortunate as to be deprived of hearing, were seated, 
the ait-in waves of sound, from the .Arboreal Hearo- 
graph, a peculiar sponge-like contrivance, that hung, 
suspended, overhead, rendered each one’s affliction 
neutral. 

For the blind, let me add that there was a reserved, 
though aistly, Solarium, into which poured tlie beneficent 
rays of a Spectrunioscope, locatetl on the ceiling, and 
penetrated the brain-cells of each living person .seated 
therein. This reproduced on the extinct retina images 
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of light, tlmt gave them intelligent reading of the Show. 

Thank God for these inventions . . . Deafness and 
Blindness removed from Man, who had evoluted high 
enough in the process of the things of the Co.smos to 
receive direct messages from his Creator. 

But, I must not digress in this manner, except to 
give you some ideas of the marvelous improvements of 
the era. 

S CENE Two tlien burst upon us, and agdn, the 
exotic Mile. Flamingo robot circled around the 
stage, gracefully as a human being, performing contor- 
tions hitherto unknown, and unattempted. 

Bird-like robots now descended from the ceiling of 
the theatre, and where they came from I never can de- 
termine. They cirdetl the vast amliences, dancing, twit- 
tering, chirping, and from miniature photophoiiic cells 
echoed their music, until the vast theatrical coliseum was 
aflood with melody. 

I cannot, of course, attempt to describe the entire 
three-hour performance. 

It shall suffice that I shall tell you the high lights of 
the l)eautiful, transcendingly-lovely, Extravaganza. 

Ill Uie fourth scene, of the fifth action, occurred the 
murder. 

Heads were craned forward, and Miss Dolly placed her 
head on my shoulder, to which 1 made no objection. 

The theme song once more crept over the entire 
house, with its tangled talc of red love, played by the 
indescribably beautiful Orphonium, and taken up by a 
chonis of three hundred robots, who burst from their 
habitat, and floated aliout the theatre, upon invisible 
wires, each one seeming a living thing of loveliness and 
song. 

A hush fell over the excited audiences, as the lover 
of the spectacle, the robot Doctor, arrived in mid-air, 
in a marvelously contrived and lighted bird robot ... a 
flamingo ... all in red and jeweled effects, scintil- 
lating. . . . 

When the bird alighted upon the stage, he sprang from 
it, and ran over to Mile. Flamingo. Prostrate, heart sev- 
ered by the knife of the assassin, she lay a beautiful 
thing of pity. 

The robot Doctor recoiled from the sight, and his 
grief was pathetic to behold. Miss Dolly assured me, in 
vehement undertones, that she felt certain he was human. 

Once more I corrected Miss Dolly by telling her tlie 
Doctor Nvas a robot. 

There was an intermission at this part of tlie program 
of fifteen minutes, and as the hundreds of thousands of 
lights appeared, as if by magic, brilliantly lighting the 
scene, we were aghast at our large audiences. 

Every seat was occupied, and none were standing, 
for it was a rigid ordinance of the police department 
of the great metropolis that eacli person must be seated, 
or no ticket was to be sold. 

There was a special box reserved for distinguished 
guests and royalty. 

Someone in the audience, with ferret eyes, detected 
the inventor, Simeon Philo, in the box, and the admirers 
pre-sent demanded a speech. 

He was very self-consdous, however, and to all tlie 
demands, was adamant. He arose and bowed several 
times. 

Rohnt.s appeared in the aisles carrying napldiis, and 
wheeling tea and coffee wagons. 


Miss Dolly and I sipped some delicious tea, which the 
female robot sugared to perfection. 

The lights bliiikcJ, and we deposited our cups and 
saucers in a groove, under our seats, a chain-elevator 
immediately taking them below to the kitchens, while 
tlie groove closed up quickly. 

The fifth scene of tlie fifth action disclosed the stage 
changed and set . . . with a marvelously contrived 
amphitheatre, containing row upon row of seats. 

Robot students could be determined hurrying each one 
to his place. 

Down in the pit was a long, white, operating-table. 

Miss Dolly groaned when the increasingly greenish 
light betrayed the fonn of Mile. Flamingo, stripjicd 
of all embellishment, with the blood of the conge^ed 
wound upon her breast. 

My reader must remember that through due processes 
of invention, we had arrived at a state of nerves, whereby 
we were able to witness sights, that in 1930 would liave 
prostrated the entire audience. 

From a door high up in the wing, the robot Doctor, 
garbed in regulation wine gown and covered head, now 
entered, followed by two nurse and three interne robots. 

The Doctor faced the audiences . . . every eye and ear 
was strained. 

He began to sing, and the burden of it was that his 
Love was cruelly dead . . . and he then half raised her 
so that the thousands of witnesses could perceive the 
truth. Her heart, rent in twain, was lifeless utterly, and 
he sang of his hopes that tlieir love, destined to be so red, 
could survive the grave. 

The embryonic doctor-students now rose in a body and 
chanted the awful dirge of "Corpus Delicti/’ a sort of 
litany, as nearly as I could guess at it, telling the sub- 
stance of the terrible offense to the dead. 

A crasl: of music . . . keyed to its fullest extent . . . 
so vast in volume that several prisms in overhead chan- 
deliers broke, and narrowly escaped doing serious mis- 
chief as they fell upon the seats in the Deaf Section. 

The Orphonium was now playing, in all its awful 
solemnity, the world-famed Rehabilitation March from 
the ‘‘Souls Afloat,” by the Curator of llic Research De- 
partment of Oxford Museum. 

T his was, let me explain to the uninitiated, a dat- 
ing composition of the composer Liszt, in Spirit 
World. The Curator, aided, of course, by his profound 
studies of the spirits, had succeeded in establishii^ com- 
munication with Liszt, and from him, had obtained and 
put into tvords and music the inspiration of a Soul float- 
ing in the ether. Literally, therefore, ‘‘Souls Afloat’’ 
expressed the tlieme. Of the sublime feeling of the body- 
after death . . . that never more can Iw associated with its 
Soul. The Soul, being immortal, and the body, cor- 
ruptible and of the dust, must forever leave the thing 
corruptible and become a thing, separate and apart. Many 
would not believe tliis truism, but the honest Curator 
had explained, quite satisfactorily, to many bodies of 
scientists all over the world, which were radioed as far as 
Jupiter and Mars, tliat a perfect development like the 
Soul cannot more inhabit an imperfcctcd development 
like the Body, after worms had eaten the flesh. 

In the atmosphere, a spirit shape now was making 
itself visible, which, in unearthly fashion, loudly protested 
that the urge of the robot Doctor had brought it almost 
from the boundaries of Spirit World. 
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The robot Doctor, with demoniacal laugh, caught the 
spirit, tucking it into tire wound, which he now deftly 
closed, and tied the threads. 

He again faced the audiences and in his eyes was a 
forlorn hope. 

“I have recalled, by the Miracle of Love, the Soul of 
my Beloved. Had her body been corrupted, I would have 
suffered instant annihilation for my temeritj’. But, her 
lovely Iwdy is still preserved, Without the spirit, which 
is the Soul, even though my skill could produce life itself, 
my work would be as naught. For, who would wish a 
Love without a Soul ?” 

These words he called forth, ending in a great sob. 

The student body now took up the burden of his 
despair, chanting, in unison . . . "For, who would wish 
a Love without a Soul?” 

We could almost hear our own hearts beating. 

Now, the despair of the robot Doctor began to turn 
into a great Joy. 

He advanced to her form, peered at it keenly, tlien 
cried, in a mighty voice. . . . 

“Look! LOOK!” . . . 

Mademoiselle Flamingo was actually rising from the 
table I 

With one white hand to her heart, and guileless, as 
her lovely Ixidy faced the immense assemblage, she smiled 
atdier robot lover. 

“You live, you live?” he asked her, incredulously, now 
that his work of love had lieen successful. 

“Life for thy life,” she answered, sweetly, holding her 
arms out to him for his embrace. 

“Red love, Red love," . . . and with these words, he 
gathered her form close to him. 

The student-body now sang paeons of Joy. 

Cele.stial music radiated to all quarters from a har- 
monium, suspended in the center of the theatre ceiling, 
some seven hundred feet over our heads. 

Gradually, as the startled and semi-hypnotized audi- 
ence.i gazed with strainer! eyes at the scene, the robot 
Doctor and Mile. Flamingo, still in a tight embrace, were 
wafted, mysteriously, into thin air, the bejeweled bird, 
“Flamingo,” hovering over them until they were lost in 
the sunset. 

Amid a crescendo of divine music, the amphitheatre 
scene melted out, as ice dissolves upon a window-pane 
under the genial warmth of a freshly-lighted fire. 

A shower of lovely flowers now fell upon every one of 
the many audiences. 

Among my souvenirs of this brilliant Extravaganza 
there is left a rose, which I took from the scented hair 
of Miss Dolly, which she allowed me to keep. 

The audiences of seventy-five thousand persons arose 
and clieered like mad. 

In the Master Show section were possibly fifteen thou- 
sand souls and in the Mirror and Special sections sixtj' 
thousand souls. 

As we peered over the brilliaiU scene, Miss Dolly 
was almost overcome by the overwhelming greatness of 
the spectacle. 

N OW the tlicatre, as one unit, rolled leek upon its 
hinges, so to speak. Glass door after glass door 
noiselessly rolled upon each other until all was one vast, 
open expanse. 

After the audiences had made their exits, the seats 
automatically sank into the floor. 


There would be no danger of panic with such pre- 
ventive measures. 

Later in the night a dance orchestra dispensed music 
to those who cared to pay a slight fee, and dancers would 
be gracefully sniriying over the very places where we 
had been seated. 

It was no\t’ a few minutes past twelve o’clock. 

We made our way to a grill one level below the theatre 
floor, near the moving sidewalk. 

I ordered some cliops, toast and wine for two. 

“To think,” said Miss Dolly, her face flushed, while 
waitii^ for the robot waiter, "what a mar\’elciU3 show, 
solely with rol>ot artists.” 

I was glad to perceive that the entertainment had been 
so fascinating to her. 

It did seem inconceivable that anything mechanical 
could act with such precision without one flaw. 

At this Juncture, tlie smiling face of the female robot 
waitress internipted my mnsings and Miss Dolly's 
enthusiastic comments. 

The supper was delicious. 

“I am grateftil for these robots, Alonzo,” Miss Dolly 
quaintly remarked. 

"And, why?” 1 asked her. 

“One does not have to be, er . . . Jealous of you 
fascinating men even though the waitresses are so 
charming.” 

I laughed heartily at this, and cut a cigarette from the 
concealed cigarette-string in the mechanical cigarette 
humidorium. 

Cigarettes came on long ropes, some forty feet in 
length, allow me to explain, and at each clip of the cutter 
one had a freshly cut smoke. 

After a few minutes I discerned the Manager of the 
theatre approaching, whom I knew intimately. 

“How are you tonight?’’ he asked me, extending his 
hand, and shaking mine cordially. 

I introduced Mi.ss Dolly to him, assuring him that 
1 felt fine. 

“And the Show?” 

“Exquisite,” we both answered in one breath. 

“You know,” he began, taking a chair with us, and 
accepting a small glass of wine, Ziegfeld, the glorilier of 
women of his period, turned his houses into robot shows. 
But, ah, they were marvelous ! His did not, however, 
produce on the same extravagant plan as I do in the 
Community Theatre.” 

I nodded my head, comprehendingly. 

“When a robot opened a national show back in 1929, 
it occurred to me then that they would featture in a big 
way in the theatrical wcmld. 

I can recall many amusing sitttations as the public 
first began to become acquainted with the uew world 
marvel, the.rolwt. One night Ziegfeld told me that a 
certain rich type of stagestruck Johimy of those days 
was much enamoured of a beauty in one of his cltoruses. 
Ziegfeld was then running in several female robots 
with liis acts, and the manner was laughable in which 
tltc audience would try to delect the human chorine from 
the artificial. 

Well, this certain devotee of the show waited outside 
an hour in a pouring rain, on West Fiftietli Street, and 
when a lovely lady emerged to step into a cab, he rushed 
forward and thrust a liouquct of orchids in her hand, 
which conlaiued an expensive ring concealed among the 
flowers. (Continited on page 345X 
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Prologue 

jA FTER I had sweltered in the torpid city heat for . 
/% over a month, Wadsoii’s letter almost made 

j- % me believe he was inspired. Needless to say, 
^ % 1 jumped at the opportunity thus offered me 

to spend several weeks wiUi him in the 

Catskills. 

My friend was there to meet me at the station in his 
automobile. 

“It's great here!” he exclaimed. “Hunting, fishing, 
boating all season. But there’s a surprise for yort. I’ve 
brought over a regular laboratory and I’ve . . 

“A laboratory ? 1 never knew you were interested in 
science. And even if you are, what on earth posse.ssed 
you to bring your paraphernalia out to this place? Must 
have been an awful job,” 

“I thought it would be a surprise.” said Wadson. “You 
see, I’ve conceived a .sudden passion for physics and 
chemistry in the last year or so. 1 accidentally met one 
of my old professors and we got talking about science 
and so forth. That was the beginning of it, and I 
broi^ht a lot of stuff along with me so that I could 
work uninterruptedly.” 

"Well,” I exclaimed, “you never do things by halves, 
do you ? What’s going to happen to your lonely guest 
while you are pottering in your laboratory?” 

Wadson smiled. 

“1 suspect,” he said, “that the ‘lonely guest’ will be 
interested in pottering in the laboratory himself when he 
hears that there is a twelve-tube combined radio and 
television set under construction there.” 

Ry this time we were passing through the drivew'ay 
leading to Wadson’s home. The building was roughly 
rectangular, with an adjoining wing for the laboratory. 

“How wo\jM you like to see my lab first?” Y»'ad5on 
suddenly asked. 


The laboratory which we entered immediately was a 
room of modest dimensions, but its chemical equipment 
was complete. The whole place was littered with chemi- 
cals, beakers, tubes and bottles, but there was little that 
bore testimony to any interest the owner might have in 
physics. I said as much to Wadsnn. 

“Yes, lliat's true," he answered, “for you see I got the 
chemicals and chemical apparatus first, 'flien I started 
the physics end with the television set. As a result I 
forgot everything else but that. Look here.” With these 
words he attracted luy attention to a closet at one cud of 
the mom and opened the door. Within was the largest 
apparatus fur television work that J had ever seen. The 
immense scannii^ disk was equipped with lenses after 
the latest pattern, and the whole machine was connected 
with a twelve-tube radio set. 

"Looks nice, doesn’t it?” he grinnetl. 

“It’s really great,” I replied, “and it must liave cost a 
good (leal. How large an image does it form?" 

“Well, it cost me about $250.00, including the radio 
and tubes, but it is not quite finished yet. The image 
will l)c about three by three and a half inches when mag- 
nified. Not very large, you see, but it will have the ad- 
vantage of being clear and free from distortion. I may 
arrange to have it projected on a ground-glass screen.” 

And thus I whiled away the evening in Wadson’s com- 
pany as he enthusiastically pointed out the different fea- 
tures of his television set. 

But here T find myself digressing from the self- 
appointed task which I have set, the narration of the 
Message from Space, which has created -so much intere_st 
and discus.sion in various scientific circles here and 
abroad. Therefore I will pass on to the first episode, the 
advent of the meteor. 

It was towards the second week of my visit that we 
went to bed rather earlier than usual one night, having 
planned a fishing trip for the next morning. I was sud- 
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denly awakened by a deafening roar, immediately fol- 
lowed by a terrific crash. At once I jumped up and 
raced to my friend’s room. As I switched on the light, 
I was horrified to see Wadson lying unconscious on the 
floor amidst the ruins of his Ixidroom. A hasty exami- 
nation revealed tliat his head had been hit by a falling 
picture, but in a few minutes he regained consciousness. 
Now that my anxiety was relieved, I inspected the dam- 
age more thoroughly. All the evidence pointed to an 
explosion. The bed and other funiiture had been 
knocked over and great lumps of plaster had fallen from 
the walls. Wadson was by now completely recovered 
from the shock and he came over to join me. 

“Looks bad," he said. “Don’t you think we had better 
go around and examine the rest of the house?” 

“If you're all right, I guess we can. What, do you 
suppose, caused it?” 

“I can’t imagine. I don’t keep nitroglycerine or dyna- 
mite lying loose around here. Might have been an earth- 
quake,” said Wadson. 

"An earthquake would have lasted longer and besides, 
my room wasn’t even touched. If it were an earthquake, 
the entire house would have been demolished.” Just then 
a large piece of plaster fell from the ceiling, narrcn\’ly 
grazing my arm. 

“We really ought to get out of here before the whole 
thing comes down,” Wadson observed. “We will prob- 
ably find the cause when we investigtite.” As wc stepped 
outside into the corridor, the full extent of the damage 
became apparent. That section of the house near my 
frientl’s room had been almost completely destroyed. So 
far we had been unable to assign any cause to the de- 
struction. 

“It’s fortunate,” said Wadson, “that the lab wasn’t 
ruined. As it is, there is still enough of the house left 
to live in.” 

“You seem to take it pretty calmly," I answered. 

“It can’t be helped and we might as well make the best 
of it." And with that we continued our inspection. The 
doorway at the end of the hall was blocked with fallen 
debris which prevented our further progress in that 
direction. Thereupon we turned to another opening. ' 

“It seems to me that I smell smoke," remarked Wad- 
son, “and I believe it comes through here,” indicating the 
obstructed doorway. Even as I looked I could see faint, 
hazy whisj^s rising from the bottom of the door. 

“You’re right,” I said. “The place must be on fire and 
we hail better get around there at once.” In a few mo- 
ments we were out of the corridor and at the other skle 
of the door. At first I could see nothing but chokuig, 
blinding torrents of smoke. However, the gray veil was 
suddenly borne away by an air current and we were able 
to get a clearer unpression of the wreckage. The roof 
above had been crashed in, leaving an irregular opening 
facing the sky. Ju.st IkJow it was a similar hole in the 
floor which now revealed itself as the source of the 
smoke. We descended to the ground floor. Here the 
vapors were almost overpowering, but by the aid of 
hastily improvised gas ntasks, made of wet towels, we 
succeeded in approaching the .suffocating area. There, 
in the very center of the swirling wreaths of vapor, we 
were astonished to see an enormous piece of red-hot 
metal smouldering in the ruins. 

“A meteorite!” The thought had occurred to both of 
us simultaneously. 

“We had a narrow escape that time,” said Wadson. 
“It might have crashed down on our heads just as well 


as here. There isn’t much of a fire, fortunately, so we 
won’t have any trouble in that respect. And now I’d like 
to make an analysis of the meteor.” With the aid of a 
few buckets of water, we were able to quench the last 
sparks and flames around the great arolite. 

By this time the metallic mass had cooled to such a 
degree tliat we were able to make an examination. With 
great care we detached from it the clinging bits of plaster 
and charred wood which it had gathered on its downward 
flight through the roof and carried it into Wadsoii’s 
laboratory, where we deposited it on a bench. 

Even a superficial analysis of the substance was 
enough to show llial, as in the case of almost all other 
meteors, it was metallic iron of a fair degree of purity. 
My friend, however, was still unsatisfied. 

“I'd like,” he said, "to make a spectroscopic examina- 
tion. That would be the quickest way of determining 
whether there are any other elements mixed with it such 
as carbon ami silicon.” 

Accordingly he made preparations for his analysis. 
His method was very simple. He removed a small por- 
tion of the metal and hekl it in the flame of a hydrogen 
blast-lamp until it was red hot. 'fhen he examined it 
with a direct-vision spectroscope. 

“Nothing unusual that I can see,” said Wadson. 
“There are faint traces of sodium. Of course there must 
have been more of that element originally, but it was 
mostly burned uj) in passing through the atmosphere. Or 
wait, I think I see something. It looks like a slight dis- 
coloration near the sodium line. It’s probably a flaw in 
the instrument, though. However, it may lie something. 
ni try another spectroscope.” Wadson rose and walked 
to a near-by cabinet where he kept his more delicate 
pieces of apparatus, He took another spectroscope and 
through it peered intently at the glowing metal. 

“Same discoloration,” he said. “I think I’ll take a 
spedmen frnm nearer the center of the meteor.” We 
drilled a large hole to the interior and succeeded, after 
much labor, in extracting some borings from the bottom. 
This. too. he submitted to a spectroscopic analysi.s. 
While he looked through the eye-piece of the instrument 
his face changed. First a puzzled look, then a gleam of 
triumph. 

“Bill,” he said, “I’m pretty sure I've discovered a new 
ele:nent. Just come here a minute.” He handed me the 
-spectrnscniK; and bade me examine the glowing hit of 
metal. Without a doubt he was right. Close to the nar- 
row sodium line was an unfamiliar band of orange. 

"Well,” said Wadson. “what do you think of it?” 

“Y’es, it looks as though you’ve discovered a new ele- 
ment. We’ll have to call it ‘wadsonium’ in your honor. 
I think it is quite probable that this meteor does not come 
from the Solar System at all, for of all the elements 
found in solor meteors so far, not one had been previ- 
otisly unknown on the earth.” 

“'That increases the value of the discovery,” said 
Wadson. “Now I’d like to separate some of this new 
element from the others and determine its properties, 
iKJth physical and chemical.” 

B y this time it was almost four in the morning and 
we were very tired as a result of all the preceding 
excitement, but it was only with .the greatest difficulty 
that I persuaded Wadson to leave his meteor for a while 
and get some sleep. 

When we got up the next morning I wired to the near- 
est city for a squad of workmen to repair the damaged 
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house, for I knew that my friend, immersed in his scien- 
tific work, would never think of attending to such trivial 
matters. 

Meanwhile I spent most of my time watching Wad- 
son’s proceedings in the laboratory. With the skill and 
patience of the true scientist he was gradually arriving 
at a number of important conclusions regarding the 
unknown element in the meteor. He had already ascer- 
tained its atomic weight and was not a little surprised to 
find that it approximated the comparatively large number 
327,81. It was about three days later that he announced 
that the atomic number was 106. lie was radiant 
with joy. 

“You see," he explained, “this indicates not only one 
unknown element but a whole series of them which must 
exist between uranium, which has an atomic number of 
92, and wadsonium, whose number is 106. Fourteen, in 
fact. However, due to their high atomic weights, they 
are probably very unstable and that would account for 
their absence from the eartli at the present date. It may 
be that wadsonium bears the same relation to uranium 
that uranium does to radium. Of course then it would 
very likely have a large half-period and there might be 
traces of it somewhere on this planet that haven’t been 
found yet.” 

"How do you account,” I asked, “for the fact that 
almost all of tlie wadsonium came from the interior of 
the meteor? If you remember, spedmens from the sur- 
face only contained minute traces." 

“That.” said Wadson, “is a matter to which I have 
given considerable thought. My theory is this. The 
meteor must have originally consisted of wadsonium 
only, but during the course of its wanderings tlirough 
space it encountered vast numbers of very tiny meteor- 
ites, cosmic dust as it were. These gradually gravitated 
towards it on account of its superior mass which, pre- 
vious to its passage through our atmosphere, must have 
been enormous. Now you may picture lliis big chunk of 
wadsonium embedded in a tremendous shell of infinitesi- 
mal partides, largely consisting of iron. Then, as it 
traversed Lite earth’s atmosphere, the mass began to glow 
and finally to fuse. The wadsonium at the center began 
to spread itself through the entire mass by diffusion. 
But before this process had an opportunity to get more 
than a start, it hit the surface of our planet and slowly 
cooled, with most of the wadsonium still in its original 
place.” 

“That’s splendidly worked out. but . . 

“Yes,” interrupted Wadson, “it’s only a hypothesis 
and there are a great many ‘buts’ in it. Anyway, it really 
doesn’t matter very much. The important thing is the 
wadsonium which I think I have succeeded in separating 
almost completely.” 

With a smile he held up for my inspection a small 
glass-stoppered bottle which was alxjut two-thir<Is full of 
a silvery metal looking just like magnesium. But there 
the. rc-semblauce ceased. Magnesium is remarkable for 
its lightness, while the half-pint or so of wadsonium 
must have weighed almost twelve pounds. In my sur- 
prise I nearly dropped the bottle. Wadson smiled. 

“Heavy? Tliat’a the effect of the high atomic weight.” 

'■'How does it behave chemically? Would you call it 
an active element?" 

"Rather active. It decomposes steam at high tempera- 
tures and displaces hydrogen from cold dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. In the air, as you can see, it forms a thin 
film of the oxide which prevents further corro.sion. It’s 


very much like aluminum in that respect, and it is slightly 
radioactive. I should say its rate of decomposition is 
about one-tenth that of uranium, which would give it a 
half-period of 50.000,000,000 years, making it many 
times as old as this planet. No doubt, as I said before, 
tliere are considerable quantities now existing, but they 
are most likely to be found below the surface.” 

Then the man in charge of the repair work came in to 
ask about one or two particulars regarding the recon- 
struction and our conversation was broken up. As I 
had to drive into town later for some supplies that were 
needed, I heard no more about tlie wadsonium that night, 
but my friend continued working in his laboratory even 
long after I had gone to bed. 

The next morning he was jubilant, although pale from 
lack of sleep. 

“I have discovered,” he informed me, “that wadsonimn 
possesses a new and astounding quality which I had not 
previously suspected. I suppose you know that the elec- 
trical resistance of selenium varies as the intensity of 
the light falling on its surface increases or diminishes. 
This property has been put to various uses in a limited 
way such as turning on lights automatically when night 
falls and so on. Now the electrical resistance of wadsoii- 
ium is also variable, and quite by accident I found that 
it depends, like selenium, on the influence of electro-mag- 
netic waves : but these waves, instead of being of such an 
extreme shortness as those of light, are between one and 
four meters long. Don’t you see the significance of 
that?” 

I hesitated. 

“1 wonder if it mightn’t be applied to radio in some 
way. I understand they have been doing quite a lot of 
experimenting in short wave transmission recently.” i 
looked inquiringly at Wadson. 

“That's just the idea. You see, I plan to liavc a wad- 
soniiim cell in series with the incoming tuned signal. The 
ability of the cell to conduct electricity will vary with the 
strength of the radio wave. The rest is obvious.” 

“Rut that is practically what happens in a regular radio 
tube. A very slight change in the minus potential of the 
grid produces a great alteration in the plate voltage. While 
the principle is different, the general effect is tlie same. 
I fail to see how your cell is going to revolutionize the 
radio industry.” 

“You are forgetting,” said Watson, “the superior sen- 
sitivity of my device. The vacuum tulic is really a crude 
affair. The necessity of using a heated filament to pro- 
vide the electron stream imposes a good deal of coiiipU- 
cation. Some radioactive substance such as radium might 
take the place of the filament as the beta emanations are 
really a flow of electrons. They could be separated from 
the other rays by magnets. However, an arrangement of 
this kind would certainly increase the cost and for tliat 
reason w’ould not be very practicable. But I think you 
will find that the wadsonium cell will he. much siqierior to 
the ordinary tube.” Then he went to his laboratory where 
he had spent nearly all his time since the fall of the 
meteor. 

I T was on the following day that the first wadsonium 
cell made its appearance. After a solitary morning 
walk I visited my friend in the laboratbry to see what 
progress he had made. He was bending over something 
(jn a bench which absorbed all bis attention. I called but 
he did not seem to hear me. Then I noticed that lie was 
wearing a pair of headphones, As I went over to him he 
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removed them while he made some adjustments on his 
instrument. 

"Well,” I said, “what’s new?” 

Wadson held up the object on which he had been work- 
ing. 

“Here,” he said, “is a wadsoniuni cell.” It was in the 
form of a glass tube about six inches long and two inches 
in diameter. The top had been drawn nut to a point and 
sealed off wliile the bottom was tapered so tliai it would 
just fit the UX radio tube base to which it was attached. 
Supix>rtcd in the inside was a thin sheet of a metal which 
1 took to be wadsonium. 

"Is there a vacuum inside?’’ I asked. 

“No, Just nitrogen. That is Irecause T found out that 
the film of the oxide which forms in the air has in some 
way a harmful effect on its sensitivit}'. It was easier to 
fill it with nitrt^cn at atmospheric pressure than to go to 
the trouble of exhausting the air from within. As you 
can see, there are four terminals. Two of these are con- 
nected to the incoming signal while the other two are 
connected in series with a “B" battery and some sort of 
cone or loud-speaker. It happens that in addition to my 
twelve tube set. there is a smaller one which I brought 
along just for short-wave work. With a few changes 
I believe it will suit our purpose exactly.” 

In less than half an hour Wadson had made the neces- 
sary arrangements and we were ready to test his new 
tulx;. The set was specially designed to operate at a 
range of one, two, and five and a half meters w'hich in- 
cluded those lengths influencing the wadsonium cell. 

It was not without a certain excitement that I gazed at 
the cone speaker whicli had been connected to the set. My 
friend turned the dial heginning at four meters, and grad- 
ually going down. At first there was nothing hut a low 
humming sound. I asked Wadson what caused it, and 
he began to say something about induced currents in the 
cell wlien the monotonous drone was suddenly broken by 
a sharp, irregular crackling. 

“Static," said Wadson. 

He turned to a lower wavelength. Nothing. Again 
he twisted the dial. Still nothing. By this time he was 
down to two and a quarter meters. 

“You see,” was his comment, “there are very few 
transmitting sets working on such very short wave- 
lengths. Possibly one or two radio cnlliusia.Hts are try- 
ing it for the sake of the novelty. Of course, if wadson- 
ium is ever found in stdficiently large quantities, and if 
wadsonium cells become popular, then all of (he pre.sent 
broadcasting systems will be forced to change to shorter 
wavelengths. In previous experiments I found that it is 
possible to differentiate between two signals artificially 
produced in the laboratory when their wavelengths are 
very close together, thanks to the wadsonium cell. There- 
fore, there will be little fear of interference, such as might 
he expected, if all transmitting sets were to be limited to a 
range of three and a half meters. I have .succeeded in 
completely separating two signals when the dilTerence be- 
tween their wavelengths was less than one-seven-hun- 
dredth of a meter and I have no doubt tliat by the aid 
of new improvements I may do better yet. Well, I don’t 
think there is much use in going down any more until we 
build a transmitting set which will work at such low 
wave lengths.” 

“By the way,” I said, “while w’e are on the subject of 
radio, I have been hearing so much about the chance of 
receiving a message from Mars which is supix)sed, by 
some people, to be inhabited by intelligent beings. Ho 


you think tliere is the least likelihood of this occurring?” 

Wadson smiled. 

“I see you have been reading the Sunday supplements 
in die ne\vspapers. As a matter of fact, recent evidence 
does not seem to confirm the earlier views as to the pos- 
sibility of the planets being inhabited by intelligent, reas- 
oning beings. What is more, any radio signals they might 
send us would most probably l)e unable to penetrate the 
Heavyside layer mdess they were of an exceedingly short 
wave length.” 

“Your last objection would be admirably answered by 
the special qualities of the wadsonium cell.” 

‘"liiat's right,” said Wadson, “all we need now is a 
radio operator on Mars. Well, it’s getting late now. Per- 
haps we had better go to bed.” 

I fell asleep almost immediately and it seemed only a 
few minute.s later that I was awakened by Wadson. As 
I turned sleepily around I could see that he carried a 
flashlight in his hand. 

“Bill,” he whispered. "I think I heard voices in the 
lab. There must be burglars there and I hate to think 
of my precious wadsonium cell being ruined by some 
careless crook. Hero, take this.” And he slipped an auto- 
matic into my hand. 

Together we stole silently down to his lalmratory. 
Unmistakably there were sounds of voices or rather of a 
voice. It was an unusually high-jntched tone for the 
proverbially stealthy thief. The language was unfamiliar. 

We tiptoed into the laboratory through a side door. 
It was dark, I drew the pistol aud Wadson held his torch 
in readiness. Suddenly he snapped on the light and tlie 
brilliant beam darted around the room. 

“Hands up!” i shouted. Nothing happened and the 
voice continued to prattle away. Wadson switched on 
the room light, but we saw no one. It was only then 
that I realized the source of the sound, 

“The radio!” We stared at each other for a moment 
and began to laugh. 

“Well, Bill,” said Wadson. “that’s one on me. I must 
have left the switch on by mistake. But I would like to 
know where that voice comes from. I certainly never 
heard that language before. It might Ixj wise to fake 
an impression of it. I have some of those repeat-a- 
voice phonograph records with which you can do your 
own recording. In that way we can get an accurate coiiy 
of the rest of the speech.” In a sttrprisingly short time 
we had the phonograph with the blank records taking 
down the talk. About an hour and a half later the voice 
stopped. 

T he next day we drove into town with the records 
ami submitted them to the inspection of a friend of 
Wadson’s who studied languages as a hobby. He had 
mastered no fewer than forty-three different tongues and 
<lialccts so wc had no doubt that he could enlighten us as 
to the philological classification of our strange specimen. 
Rnt he was as baffled as we were. However, he was 
very much interested when we told him the whole story 
and he promised to come to die laboratory that night to 
listen to our mystifying speaker should he talk again. 
Before returning, Wad.son Ijought a liberal supply of the 
blank disks to enable ns to record whatever might be 
said. 

Wadson’s friend came up at eight o’clock aud was led 
at once to the laboratory. The voice started verj’ much 
earlier than on the preceding night. At a quarter of 
nine a low musical note issued from the cone as Uiougli 
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a piano key had been gcnTly stnick. After an intcrTOl 
of rive minutes the mysteriuus voice s^Kike again. The 
tone was rich and clear and the speaker uttered his words 
evenly without any trace emotion. We had the pho- 
nograph taking down an entire impres.sion of- the mes- 
sage. The philologist listened with the deepest attention. 

After an hour he suddenly turned to us and said: 

"It secm.s to me that T have heard this before. Yes, 1 
am sure now. The person delivering it evidently consid- 
ers it of importance, repeating the same speech every 
night. This thing has me puazled, I'm afraid, for I 
cannot reconcile these words with any language T have 
ever heard. If you don’t mind, I would like to have a 
complete impression. There is a certain Professor Har- 
old Rice of Oxford, who is spending his summer near 
here. As his field is the Science of Languages, 1 am sure 
he will he able to give us a clue to the identity of Mr. 
X, if 1 may so call our unknown lecturer.” 

Wadson readily assented. Accordingly tlie records 
■were placed in the hands of Professor Rice who prom- 
ised to give us his expert opinion within a few days. 

A week later, when my friend and I were absorbed in 
the intricacies of a chess game, we received a visit from 
the philologist accompanied by Professor Rice. Roth of 
them seemed to be keyed up to a high pitch of excite- 
ment. 

“Wadson," said the former, “the thing’s .stupendous. 
After puzzling over the records for almost a week. Pro- 
fessor Rice was unable to find any corresponding known 
language. In short, he was forced to conclude that the 
sounds originated in anotlaer planet.” 

Wadson nearly jumped from his chair. 

“What?” he cried. 

“That’s right. I was surprised, too. but there’s no other 
way of explaining it unless we are going to suppose that 
we have been the victims of an elaborate practical joke 
which seems hardly likely. You’re going to be famous 
now, old man. whether you like it or not. The Professor 
will tell you how he was led to this conviction.” 

“It really wasn't very difficult. The use of the radio 
clearly indicated that the sender must belong to a highly 
progi'essive race. This at once removed the necessity of 
considering the hundreds of dialects in use by the various 
sav^e tribes and thus coTisiderably narrowed my search. 
I was unable to find any longue, even remotely corres- 
ponding. Of course you may argue that this language 
may be a secret one, in use by some society or otlier. But 
then why should such a group go to the trouble of learn- 
ing a whole new language, when a simple code would 
suffice for transmitting radio messages not intended for 
outside ears. Then, knowing the gigantic power of yxiur 
radio set, I thought it very likely that the sender was the 
inliabitant of another planet.” 

My mind was in a whirl. So my chance remark to 
Wadson a few evenings back had some foundation after 
all. 

“I think it would be very interesting to try to decipher 
this mes.sage. You know, it may be of importance. Don’t 
you think so. Professor?” Then I suddenly realized 
that the philologist had just been speaking. 

“Oh. beyond a doubt. It ought not to be so very hard. 
We have material enough tn work with. It will be an en- 
joyable way of spending the vacation. Come to my house 
tomorrow morning, and we can make arrangements. Mr. 
Wadson, until we translate this speech I would not ad- 
vise you to encourage anyone else to listen to our planet- 
ary communicator.” 


“.A Tittle professional jealousy,” I thought, "He is 
alraid someone else may succeed in deciphering it before 
he does.” 

As it was late our guests departed. 

“Wadson,” I said as soon as wc were alone, "I never 
suspected that one wadsonium cell was so powerful. At 
the time when you finst tried to use it, you only ex- 
pected to receive terrestrial signals, hikI yet the message 
we heard must have come from a point many million 
miles away at least. The wadsonium must be thousands 
of times more sensitive tlian we ever supposed.” 

“Yes, I thought of that, too,” said Wadson. “The metal 
may be under some external influence. We might go over 
and investigate.” We did, but at a first glance there was 
nothing out of ordinary that we could see. Then at my 
suggestion Wad.son closed the switch and, as w’e had not 
changed the dial setting, the unknown voice instantly 
projected itself into the room. My sleeve accidentally 
knocked over the cone speaker. The flow of words sud- 
denly stopped. 

“What's that? I must have pulled out the connecting 
cord.” 

“No,” said Wadson, “you didn’t. Something else went 
wrong." With those words he picked up the cone and 
replaced it in its original position near the radio. To our 
immense surprise the strange voice .suddenly resumed its 
tireless monotone. Wadson laughed a little. 

“I see it now. It is the action of the magnet in the 
speaker on the wadsonium. I’m pretty sure.” He picked 
up a big hor.se .shoe magnet and held it near the wadson- 
ium cell. The increase of sound was marked. 

“I never suspected anything like that before,” he ex- 
claimed. “This wadsonium is full of tricks. At any rate, 
it opens a new field for investigation." As if to prove his 
last words, Wadson took otf his coat and at once pro- 
ceeded to test this new physical property of the metal 
with what materials he had. The net result of all his 
experimentation was that the extent to which the wad- 
soiiium was affected was inversely proportionate to the 
square of the distance between it and the magnet. 

E ight days later we were the recipients of another 
visit from the philologist and Professor Rice. After 
ntany long hours of intensive work they had succeeded 
in almost completely translating the message. 

When 1 try to rie.scrihe the excitement at this point, 
words fail me. The whole thing was tremendous. The 
subsequent shock produced when this veritable bombshell 
was thrown into the civilized world is well within the 
memory of most of us. Wadson’s laboratory at once be- 
came a Mecca. Had he wished, he could have sold his 
wadsonium at the time for over $15,000 per milligram, 
but he generously gave all but a small specimen to the 
Rureati of Standards where its various properties aston- 
ished the staff. At the present time, however, it lias been 
ascertained that considerable amounts of this metal are to 
be fotmd in the earth, u: some places, at a distance of less 
than four miles below the surface. Plans for its recov- 
ery are now under way. 

.All of this was secondary to the worldwide interest 
which was created when the translated message was made 
public. The planet from which it was sent, far from be- 
ing Mars as I had at first susirected, was proven to be a 
satellite of one of the remoter stars of the Milky Way, 
whose distance from the earth is only to be expressed 
in thousands of light years. This last fact is significant, 
for it means that ail of the events described took place 
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many centuries ago and the voice wc heard speaking be- 
longed to a person, dead since the time of tlie Pliaraohs. 
When the faintness that a radio signal must possess after 
traversing that great void of space is considered, we can 
only wonder the more at the extreme sensitivity of the 
wadsonium. 

The translation of the Message from Space which fol- 
lows is undoubtedly of great importance. It suggests 
new and terrible methods of warfare whose almost un- 
limited destructive potentialities would be an answer- 
able argument for World Peace. It brings to mind the 
])ossibility of finding on other planets than our own ad- 
vanced forms of life, with which we may some day hope 
to communicate. But it has always seemed to me that 
tile most important angle from which to view our inter- 
stellar message is that from which tlie sender considered 
it when he transmitted it, namely as a warning. His con- 
stant repetition of the whole speech would alone be a 
sufllcient mark of the extreme gravity of the situation 
presented in it. 

However, I will not venture any more private opinions 
on the subject, but 1 will leave the reader to form his 
own ideas- after his perusal of the Message from Space. 

TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 

While reading the foIlonrioK it ithould he kept in mind 
that many of the words have been found to have no 
earthly parallel end in these cases tlie translator has been 
forced to rely on hit imagination. However, as most of 
them are of a technical nature the reader should ex- 
perience no diffionlty in keeping treok of the story. The 
translation is necessarily a free one and certain idiomatic 
expressions have been replaced by the corresponding Bo* 
glish phrases. 

The Message from Space 

I PRIXTON LESTEX of Aslrax, am the last liv- 
ing representative of my civilization. The follow- 
9 ing history is intended primarily as a warning — a 
warning to every planet in the universe on which exists 
civilization. And for tliis reason it will be repeated 
twenty-five times at intervals of one day. Every civilized 
nation which this me.ssage may reach is cautioned to he 
on its guard against planetary invasion from the iuhabi- 
tonts of a dark star which is at a distance from us of 
170,000,000 sartors.* 

Before relating the events connected with the conquest 
of Astrax, it would be advisable to give some small ac- 
count of the state of our civilization at the time of its 
downfall, so you may better understand the existing con- 
ditions. 

From the earliest hi.storical times, the most important 
subject of our intellectual pursuit has always been science. 
As a result we had developed into a race of savants with 
but one aim in life — the perfecting of Astraldan civili- 
zation through the advancement of science. Countless 
years ago we had tapped the wells of molecular energy. 
I’liis proved insufficient to satisfy our demands. Atomic 
energy was released long afterwards by whose aid we 
performed mighty engineering feats which would have 
seemed impossible l)efore. The whole surface of Astrax 
was practically made into one huge city whose spires 
rose hundreds of feet into the sky. Giant air liners 
plowed the upper layers of the atmosphere, loaded witli 
freight and passengens. With our atomic energy we 
were able to build great space-fliers with which we colo- 


nized several neighboring planets. Do-wn Wow, at the 
lowest levels of the city, dwelt the scientists upon whose 
labor rested the mighty structure of our civilization. Our 
government was simple. A Planet Ruler was selected at 
regular intervals of five years by a council of one hun- 
dred who also acted as an advisory committee. Its decision 
was final. 

At the time of the invasion I was a sub-inspector of 
the landing stages for the interplanetary vehicles. This 
position kept me constantly upon the tipper level of the 
city. My work was most important although easy. Each 
day I personally examined each of the stages in my 
division. 'Hiis meant that I had to make sure that the en- 
tire surface was free from any obstruction, which might 
injure a flier on impact, and tliat the crew whose duly 
it was to take charge of the ships on their arrival was 
alert and ready. 

The mechanism of these space vehicles was not at all 
complicated. A method had been perfected for increas- 
ing the power of magnetic attraction to an unprecedented 
degree. The pov.'er of repulsion bet-ween like poles had 
been similarly developed. Beneath the lowest levels of 
Astrax a great magnet of gigantic power had been placed. 
Since our scientists Itad found a way of concentrating 
the magnetic forces of attraction and repulsion to the 
form of a ray, it was a simple matter to equip space ships 
with such rays. One of iliesc corresponded to one pole 
of the magnet and the other to the other pole. When the 
flier was navigated, the magnet formed the base of a 
huge triangle of wltich tlie flier was the vortex. The ship 
could be moved in any direction whatever by suitable ad- 
justment of the rays. It may interest any scientist who 
is hearing this account that the experiments first made 
were based on the principle which states tliat whenever a 
force is applied in one direction, there results an equal 
force exerted in the opposite direction.* The force used 
was an explosion. Small parcels of explosive compounds 
were placed at various points about fce surface of the 
vehicle. The detonation of any of these would cause the 
flier to move in tlie direction opposite to that in which 
the explosion was applied. Unfortunately, the resulting 
gases, due to the intense cold of interstellar space, first 
liquefied and then froze solid, clogging up the explosion 
chamber. This necessitated a system of artificial heating 
which proved unsatisfactory. Hence the adoption of the 
later method. 

The fliers were in the form of long cylinders with 
hemisiiherical ends. One ray machine was placed at 
cadi extremity but both were controlled from a single 
cabin at the front. There is little to be said about the 
further details of their construction, except that they in- 
cluded every convenience for the benefit of the occupants. 
On their arrival from a voyage they would maneuver so 
as to gain a position directly above their respective laud- 
ing stages. Then, slowly shutting off the reimlsinn rays, 
they would sink to the surface permitting those within to 
emerge. As the outer envelope was a vacuum between 
two layers of a special material, it can readily be seen 
why it was so Important tliat the landing stages be kept 
free from any obstruction. 

It was a magnificent sight, especially in darkness, to 
see tliose giant fliers dart in from distant planets many 
sortoTs away, then suddenly swoop down to the landing 
stages and finally settle down to rest, while their lights. 


■Traiulatnr’s Nore. The word ^orior evaales 
to rorrespwrd to aur terrealiial term, light 
would, of course, have c different rolnc from 


*Natr. This cerres^nds to Kewtoa's third lav of niotioo. The tamGua 
Coddard rocket, worltinif on this prinriplr had once been suggested as a 
Dieans of planetary aaTigaiioa.— G. H. VVaesov. 
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gleaming in the darkness, cast weird shadows over the 
whole scene. 

T he first warning of the invasion came one night 
when it was my duty to report to my superior, the 
Superintendent Inspector of the Associated Interplanet- 
ary Landing Stages of Astrax, to quote his full official 
title. His name was Plutor Omnex AQSX, which latter 
symbol denoted his rank. He was mucli perturbed over 
something, although I did not dare to ask him what was 
wrong. On his desk was a chart which automatically 
recorded the positions of each of the space fliers in service 
at the moment. For a while I stood in silence while he 
studied the object before him. 

“Prixton Lestex AP3D,” he said, addressing me by 
my full name, “what is your report of the condition of 
the landing stages of top level 885, section Q'R97, division 
XJ3486?’' He invariably used this complete formula, al- 
though he had known me personally for a long time. 

“Everything is functioning satisfactorily, sir," was my 
reply, 

“Hum, I’m glad you at least can say so." With this 
enigmatic remark he abruptly stopped the conversation 
and bent again over the object on his desk. Thinking 
that he wished to be alone, I turned to the door. 

“Just a moment, Lestex, I may wish to speak lo you 
in a short time concerning some important matters.” I 
returned to my former position before his desk and 
waited respectfully until he was ready to address me. For 
a time he did nothing hut gaze intently at his chart, check- 
ing tlie various positions of the space fliers by means of 
a table which he kept constantly on hand. Beyond a 
doubt, he was greatly worried for. after muttering to him- 
self a while, he turned to a visiphone which recorded 
the image of the party at the other end. 

“Section QG32, division KM2937," he called into the 
instrument. In a moment tlie face of the official in cliarge 
of the indicated division appeared in a small disk mounted 
on top of the phone. 

“Mentel Prolack AD8C,” said the Superintendent In- 
si)ector, “you will have a fast inspection flier ready for 
use at once with a crew of three. Include a Wexton ray 
machine." 

“Yes, sir,” said Mentel Prolack, ‘T will see to it im- 
mediately." 

I may here explain that the ray machine named was the 
invention of Dolor Wexton, a scientist of the lower levels. 
A beam directed from such a machine had tlie properly 
of disrupting the atoms of any matter with which it came 
in contact by balancing the electric cliarges of the outer 
electrons. The only substance immune was hydrogen, 
which necessitated that the part of the machine from 
which the ray was projected be made of this gas in solid 
form. In practice it was not constructed until the machine 
was beyond the atmosphere of Astrax where the cold of 
space kept it below the freezing point of hydrogen. 
Plutor Omnex then turned his attention to me. 
"Prixton Lestex, I am about to entrust you with a 
grave mission. I have found you loyal and intelligent 
and therefore I have no doubt that you will bend every 
effort towards making it a complete success. Now come 
here,” he said as he indicated a place at his side. I 
walked over to his desk and looked at the chart which he 
had been exaininii^. The principle was simple. Each 
flier was represented by a tiny dot of light which moved 
at a rate proportionate to that of the machine it indicated. 
The chart was divided by a system of crossing lines. 


These corresponded to imaginary lines in space by which 
the position of any ship could readily be determined. 

“This," said Plutor Omnex while pointing to one of 
the bright specks, is passenger ship #A38B36 which is 
bound for nur most distant planetary possession. Now 
read what its position should be from the table. I looked 
at the long columns of figures which indicated the exact 
position of a flier at any given instant. 

“Space ship #A38B36, extor 216.45.72, Icxlor 45.- 
732.”* 

“All right, now look at the position on the chart.” 

“Extor 216.42.94, lextor 45.70.1.” 

“You see,” said the Superintendent Inspector, “some- 
thing is wrong. I tried to communicate with the pilot, but 
1 could not get in touch with him. The magnet rays 
might have gotten out of order and that would explain the 
ship’s being off the correct route. In my official capacity 
it is my duty to check up on the flier positions. If any- 
thing went wrong I tvould get the blame for it. This is 
the first time that the cliart did not exactly correspond 
to the table. I should like to have this matter arranged 
without letting it get beyond my department. I have, as 
you will remember, ordered an inspection flier with a 
Wexton ray projector. These inspection ships, that is the 
newer models, have a speed of 8,000,000 sortors per day 
which is iimdi faster than a standard flier. You will, 
therefore, present yourself to Mentel Prolack AD8C, 
section QG32, division KM297.3 with a message which I 
will give you. He will put you in cliarge of the flier and 
supply a crew, It will be your duty to overtake space 
ship #A3SB36 and find out what is wrong. The details 
will rest witlt you. If you encounter serious difficulties 
phone me at once. You may find the Wexton ray ma- 
chine useful il you meet any Drulls. That is all.” I 
saluted and left with the message in my hand. 

The Drull.s were the inhabitants of a nearby planet 
who had refused to adopt Astrakian civilization, but in- 
stead grew to be a warlike race. They had once suc- 
ceeded in capturing one of our fliers. From it they 
learned the secrets of its construction which enabled them 
to build a fleet. Hence all small ships were equipped 
with Wexton rays for protection. 

Mentel Prolack w’as busy when I arrived at his division, 
but, when I sent w’ord that I had a message from the 
Suprintendent Inspector, I was immediately ushered into 
his presence. 

“Where is the message?" he asked. I handed it to 
him atid he read it carefully. 

“Are you Prixton Lestex?” he inquired. 

"Yes, I am.” 

“'V\WXM8662004,” he said. To this I replied : 

"4002668WVXM.” 

Mentel Prolack smiled. 

"That’s right. I see you know the pass-word. I sup- 
pose 3fou understand your duties?" 

“Perfectly.” 

"Fine. Here I have the flier all ready for use with a 
crew and Wexton ray machine. You are to start at once. 
Goodby.” He indicated the inspection ship, which I en- 
tered immediately. There was a crew of three within in 
addition to the operator of the ray machine. In a few 
moments I marie the acquaintance of each of tliem. Joll 
Kaiidor R27G4 was the pilot, Raim Kortock C63Y7 a:id 
Mexter Brellton C82BS were mechanics whose duty it 
was to see that the magnetic rays were always in per- 

•Note. Exhir ani ItzloT pniteWy correspond to soaethioc like richt 
ascBBBioii ard ikcIinaQon 0, H. Wanson. 
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feet order. Clenton Stretor R91B7 was in charge of 
the ray machine. 

I slid the door shut and in a moment the ship was on 
its way. Since it was equipped with an automatic chart 
such as the one I have already described, it was a simple 
matter to follow accurately the movements of the ship we 
were pursiting. Constant reference to a table convinced 
me that space ship #A38B36 was following an erratic 
Course. Day after day we sited on, always reducing the 
distance between the two dots of light on the chart which 
represented the flier we were to overtake and our own. 
Joll Randor was a most excellent pilot. It so happened 
that just at this lime a giant swarm of meteors had 
crossed the orbit of Astrax so we were constantly 
menaced by a collision with one of these bodies, but 
Randor's skill always evaded the danger. 

O K" the third day I wa.5 awakened from a sound sleep 
by Clenton Stretor. 

“I am sorry to have disturbed you, sir, but I am afraid 
that there is a fleet of Driill fliers about 21,000 Iciitors 
(miles?) ahead. I don’t think we can c.scape them for 
they are surrounding us on all sides.” This news an- 
noyed me very niurh. Personally T would not have 
minded a fight with the savage Drulls, but the success 
of the expedition was of supreme importance. 

"Tell Joll Randor to put on full speed and try to 
break through their lines. Be ready with the ray ma- 
cliine in case he doesn’t succeed.” 

"Very well, sir.” Stretor saluted and was gone. In 
the meantime I reviewed the situation. Here, we were 
surrounded by the Drulls who would hardly let us off 
without a battle. But I had orders from the Superin- 
tendent Inspector which admitted of no delay, so it would 
be impossible to turn back, ^\'e must go on. We were 
equipped with a ray machine, it was true, but on the 
other hand, the Drulls had jierfected an instrument, which 
projected a beam capable of raising the temperature of 
our fiiear to the boiling point almost instantly by exciting 
the molenilar motion of its component substances. How- 
ever, in spile of Uiis we must go through. 

By this time I could clearly see the enemy fliers in the 
distance with the aid of a telescope. Kow the Drulls 
were only 8,000 Icntors away and we were approaching 
them every instant. At this stage of my reflections, 
there came a knock at the door and Stretor entered. 

"Sir, it will be impossible to pass them. The only 
way to avoid a fight is to retreat.” At this last word I 
shook my head decisively. 

“No. Stretor, I’m not turning back. It will be up to 
you to clear a palh through the enemy for us.” 

“I’ll do my beat, sir, but if one of their heat rays gets 
us we are done for.” 

"All right. You had better go and tell tl:e others to be 
ready for action.” I looked .again in the direction of the 
Drulls through one of the windows and estimated their 
di.stance at about 3.‘'0 lentors. Already I could see them 
darting their terrible heat rays, hut since they were only 
efficient at short distances we had nothing to fear from 
them as yet. 

I went down to the control room where tlie Wexton 
ray machine was situated. Stretor wa.s bending over the 
apparatus making some final adjustments. The pilot 
was standing next to the instnunent board by which the 
movements of the flier were controlled. 

“Randor," I said, “I think it might he wise to adopt 
a zigzag course. It might help us to escape their heat 
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rays, although it will make it harder for Stretor to use 
his machine.” 

"That’s all right, sir,” said Stretor, “I’ll manage with- 
out any difiiculty. Our escape is of ranru importance 
than a possible victory.” Accordingly Randor made cer- 
tain motions and I felt the flier sway to and fro as it 
darted alKint in various iwaitions. While it did caiable us 
to elude their heat rays, nevertheless they kept us con- 
stantly under the glare of the powerful searchlights with 
which their sjiace ships were eqnipiied. Since our exact 
position was always known, they could begin to close in 
on us and I saw that a time would come when we would 
no longer be able to dodge their rays. I signaled to 
Stretor to begin projecting the Wexton ray before our 
foes got too close. It was well that I did so, for already 
the flashes of their offensive wcajjons were coming un- 
comfortably near. After a few moments we had the 
satisfaction of seeing one of the enemy fleet suddenly be- 
gin to glow violently and then completely crumple up. 
This opened a gap in the surrounding Hue through which 
Randor attempted to lead our flier. Unfortunately he was 
a moment too late for another Drull ship rushed in to 
take the place of the one destroyed at the exact time we 
were passing through the opening. There was a terrific 
crash in which we were all thrown to the floor. When 
we rose, the ship with which we had collided was gone. 
We were through the gap and safe. No, not entirely safe 
for Stretor had found that the hydrogen alrachment of 
the ray projector had been broken off and at tlie moment 
repairs were impossible since theres was no more of this 
substance in the ship. Therefore we raced onward as 
fast as the flier could carry us. For a wliile die Drulls 
followed us closely, continually flashing their heat rays. 
But they missed us each time and gradually we drew 
away from our enemies, leaving them far hehiinl. 

i examined the space chart and found that the object 
of our pursuit was only 4-5,000 lentors away, so we 
were able to slow up our mad rush and thus gain an 
opportunity to inspect any damage that we might have 
suffered during our fight with the Drulls. I was re- 
lieved to find that nothing was broken or injured, with 
the exception of lire hydrogen ray projector. Since 1 
expeaecl to obtain more hydrogen from the space ship 
when we came up with it, this did not worry me great- 
ly. Now we had only 32,000 laitors to go before we 
overtook the flier, so Randor again reduced the speed 
of our vehicle. 

I made an effort to communicate with the ship ahead 
of us. but was unable to receive any response. For a 
moment the possibility flashed across my mind tliat the 
crew might be dead, but then I remembered that the 
automatic controls would have kept the flier to its 
cour.se in event of .sucli a mishap, and as the pilot room 
was securely locked on all of these big ships, none of 
the passengers could have interfered with them. But 
the flier was clearly off her normal course and the devi- 
ation was continually increasing at such a regular rate 
as to make it appear the work of some intelligent 
agency. Meanwhile we had drawn so close to the 
space ship tlial it was only a matter of moments until 
we would be alongside of it. We were just about 
137 lentors behind when Randor turned to me with an 
air of bewilderment. 

“Sir, our flier does not respond properly to the con- 
trols.” 

“Are you sure?” I asked. 

"Yes, it would seem as if someone has cut dowm 
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on the power of the magnet ray. If I may venture to 
sug:gest it, 1 would advise that you try to get in touch 
with Astrax and call for an emergency ship as the con- 
trols arc getting harder to manage every moment.” 

I went to the sound-proof phone booth and lifted 
the instrument from the table on which it was resting 
and pressed a small lever. There was no response. The 
indicator light which glowed when the phone was ready 
for use was not lit. I examined the instrument very 
carefully and at last came to tlie conclusion not only 
had the magnet rays been weakened, but the electric 
power impulses which were transmitted to us from 
Astrax liad been also tampered with, 

I went back to the control room, 

‘‘Randor, it seems that you’re right. The space phone 
doesn’t work although it’s in perfect condition. There 
doesn’t appear to he any power beitig transmitted from 
Astrax. What is the course?” 

“We are moving parallel to the ship ahead of us al- 
though at a greater speed and I Cvin’t do anything to 
change our direction. There is no doubt lliat our flier 
is being guided by some power beyond our control. And 
now, in addition to the magnet rays failing to function, 
the power impulses are ceasing to reach us, and we are 
altogether cut off from our planet. I can’t say tliat the 
prospects for the immediate future are jKirticularly al- 
luring,” 

‘‘Tn that ca-se, there is nothing we can do about it so 
we may as well take a rest. Then we will be in better 
condition for whatever happens next.” Before I lay 
down I walked over to the space chart to ascertain the 
position of the flier ahead of us. I was rather startled to 
find that it was now only 17 leutors away, although an in- 
spection of the re.specHve motions of the two ships con- 
firmed Randor’s assertion that they were traveling in 
parallel courses. Then I sank down and fell asleep. How 
long I slept I have no idea, but judging from the distance 
covered during tliat period the time must have been con- 
siderable. 

T hen, jarring my sleeping brain, came a loud, im- 
l>atient clanging of the space phone bell, while the 
indicator light continually flashed on and off, showdng 
that someone was at the other end of the line, ily first 
thought was that the power impulses had resumed opera- 
tion and that the call was either from Astrax or from the 
ship ahead of us. 

“This is Prixlon Leste.x in charge of inspection flier 
#X65U39. Who is speaking?” 

The voice that answered aroused within me the most 
vivid sensations of fear of. and hatred for, the owner. 
Even with the first two words I was sure that those hard, 
metallic accents <iid not belong to an inhabitant of my 
plapet. The subsequent sentences confirmed this in- 
tuition. 

“In order to avoid any future misunderstandings,” the 
voice began, “I might as well begin by telling you tliat 
your space shi|) and the one you are fnllovvitig are now 
under the power of a cunlrolling agency comjiletely for- 
eign to your civilization. The world from which I come 
is even far Ijeyond the distant planet which the flier you 
are pursuing had as its objective. In short, I am an in- 
habitant of a dark star which is about 170,000,000 sorters 
from your Astrax. My race comprises what are known 
as the Super-Intelligences of Extrosc. I suppose you 
need hardly be informed that you, and those with you, 
are now our prisoners. Your progress is now being ac- 


celerated by certain means at our disposal and the course 
you are following will shortly lead you to my planet 
where everything will he made clear including the reasons 
for your capture. Goodby.” With that the voice sud- 
denly stopped. I was furious. The idea of being cap- 
tured in this outrageous fashion by a race of whom I 
had never heard, without a chance to do anything about 
it! At once 1 called in all the rest of those on tlie flier 
and acquainted them with the communication I had just 
received. To give the inhabitants of Extrose full credit 
their science must be of an unusually high order to en- 
able them to get in touch with us so readily and at the 
same time to 1« informed of events occurring millions of 
sorfors away, I thought. And then, in addition, to know 
our language. . . . 

It is needless to give an account of the succeeding 
days which passed until we reached the planet Extrose. 
It was a- repetition of what has just been recounted, 
alternate speculation and damnation regarding the Super- 
Intelligences of Extrose. On the twenty-first day of 
space flying wc were aware of a sudden increase in the 
speed of our vehicle. We looked out of a window and 
were astonished to find that the customary pin points of 
stars had vanished. Moro careful observation showed 
the whole sky swallowed up in a huge, black howl. This 
I correctly supposed to be the dark sun Extrosc. I 
hastily consulted the space chart and was relieved to find 
that the other flier was still in its relative position. 

Then our sudden acceleration began to decrease as we 
tvere gently drawn down to the surface of Extrose. 
From a nearer position I could see that portions of the 
lilaclniess beneath us were illumined with a dull radi- 
ance, which became visible only at a clo.se range. These 
areas of light were roughly circular in shape and. as our 
sliip approached one of them, they proved to be the 
openings of great sliafts, 'vvltidi apparently went far be- 
low the surface- At this point the bell summoned me to 
the space phone and the strange voice again began to 
speak ; 

“These deep shafts which you see extend almost one- 
quarter of the length of the diameter of Extrose and 
then, open into our cities, which are far below the surface. 
They are .so situated because most of the atmosphere ha.s 
gravitated toward the center, as this planet is pierced 
through and through with deep, cavernous pits which 
occupy a considerable amount of the total volume. Thu.s 
we were compelled to follow the atmosphere as it gradu- 
ally left the. surface to move in toward the interior. You 
will nut he able to leave your ship until you reach the bot- 
tom of the shaft which you are now descending. There 
id nothing you can do but to wait till you arrive. When 
you do arrive, I will send further instrucliuns.” 

Immediately I told the crew of this incredible mes- 
sage. A whole civilization buried hundreds of Icnlors 
below the surface of a planet! But tliat time our own 
affairs were of more direct interest to us. On looking 
thi'ough one of the side windows, I could easily see tliat 
we were rapidly falling down the great shaft just as the 
voice had said. A glance at the space chart showed me 
that now the other flier was only three Icntors ahead of 
us. At least it was .some consolation to know that friends 
were so near. 

The descent through the shaft continued for some 
time, and while we waited for it to cease there was a 
great deal of discu.ssion and speculation concerning the 
purpo.ses of the Super-Intelligences of Extro.se in cap- 
turing two Astrakian fliers. Randor thought it might be 
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some son of a hoax, but I was not of this opinion. It 
all seemed very much in earnest. With this idea in mind, 
I carefully enjoined the crew to show no signs of hos- 
tility when W’e arrived at the city. Force could be of no 
avail in the very stronghold of the enemy. Only by gain- 
ing tlicir confitlence and trust could we hope to improve 
our situation. To this they all agreed. Again I looked 
through the W’indows, only to perceive that we were still 
traveling down that seemingly interminable shaft. How- 
ever, through the bottom window T could see a faint 
glow, and then I knew' that the city was close at hand. 
In a shorter time than I had expected the ship came to 
a sudden halt, and I saw that we had landed on a great 
platform surrounded by rows of pow'erful lights. Tlie 
other flier was so close that I was about to leave our 
vehicle and run over to it when I heard the bell ring 
again, calling me to the phone. 

“You are warned," the voice began, “not to leave the 
flier, under any circumstances whatsoever, until given 
permission by me. .An infringement of tins command 
will invite severe punishment. You may. however, watch 
subsequent proceedings through a window. They will 
concern the other flier which came with you.” As be- 
fore I informed the crew of what T had ju.st heard. 
Then we all went to a side window which faced the other 
space ship. For a while the platform was vacant except 
for the two fliers. Then, for the first time, I saw an 
Extrosian. I thought X was prepared for any sort of 
strange creature which might appear, but the thing that 
finally came up on the platform left me breathless in 
amazement. 

I MAGINE, if you can, a small, green sphere glowing 
with a peculiar phosphorescent gleam and propelling 
itself by darting slender purple rays from various points 
on its surface. The Super-Intelligence slowly moved 
towards the other flier and halted a short distance from 
the door. For a moment nothing happened. Suddenly 
a small, red disk of light appeared upon the top of the 
sphere. Somehow I felt that it was concentrating all 
the power of its mighty brain uj)on the occujrants of the 
space ship. So great was the intellectual power of the 
Extrosian that even I, although not the intended recipi- 
ent of its mental communication, could sense the com- 
mand which it wished to convey. Those within the flier 
were ordered to leave it and to come dowm to the plat- 
form. The door opened and one by one they came out 
and climbed down. I recognized none of them, since 
their flier did not use any of the landing stage.s in my 
division. As tliey left the shelter of the ship they suf- 
fered no ill effects. From this I gathered that the at- 
mosphere and the gravitation of Extrose were very simi- 
lar to those of Astrax. Then the pilot of the flier and 
the Extrosian carried on a mental conversation. By this 
I mean that the intellectual capacity of the Green Sphere 
was so great that it was able to read the thoughts of the 
Astrakian even before they were translated into speech. 
On the other hand, the ideas of the Super-Intelligence 
were so forcibly transmitted that, even to the compara- 
tively dull mind of the pilot, they were clear without 
being orally expressal. Of course I could not read the 
thoughts of the pilot, but those of the Super-Intelligence 
were obvious and, therefore, I can only give a one-sided 
conversation. 

“Dumnos Veltran, pilot of space ship #A38B36,” be- 
gan the Extrosian, “as I have previously explained, you 
have been made a prisoner, along with those with you, 


of the Super-Intelligences of Extrose. 1 did not, at the 
time, make the rca.son very clear. Now I will proceed 
to do so.” From this preliminary speech I knew tliat 
those in the other flier had received the same messages 
from the Extrosians that wc had. At once I was all at- 
tention, for now I was to know the answer to many per- 
plexing questions that had always been troubling me 
ever since the hegiiming of this strange adventure. I 
cast a hasty glance aromid my ship and observed that the 
crew wa.s no less interested in the proceedings than I. 

‘ Our whole purpose in bringing you here,” resumed 
the Green Globe, “was to ascertain whether you would 
be able to survive the Extrosian conditions of tempera- 
ture, atmosphere, and gravitation. Although, as you can 
readily see. the experiment has been an unqualified suc- 
cess, its object must still be a mystery to you. We on 
Extrose have always been a . . . Whai ! Do you dare to 
interrupt me to say that you object to your detention? 
Do you think I brought you here because I thought you 
would like it?” It was plain that the pilot must Iiave 
been mentally protesting about his capture so vividly 
that the Extrosian had lost patience with him. However, 
he decided, at last to continue his explanation, rather 
than permit his anger to overmaster him. 

“We on Extrose have always been a most adventurous 
race, although you might not draw this conclusion from 
a cursory glance at our seemingly ineffectual bodies, 
these globe-Hke objects. We have certain mechanical 
c.xtensions which enable us to do many things which 
would be beyond the power of an intelligent sphere. For 
example, we could convey to you spoken words over the 
space phone, although we are without speech organs. 
But more of that later. As a result we have made quite 
a number of planetary conquests, somevi'hat in the same 
way that you have done. However, nearly all of them 
have been very unsatisfactory. The atmospheres of the 
invaded planets were not like that of Extrose. We were 
forced to use certain arrangements for taking some 
Extrosian atmosphere along with us. For even an Extro- 
sian needs air, as the celLs of his tissues must be con- 
stantly bathed in this fluid. This unfortunate defect 
removed any prospect of their colonization. This has 
impelled us to capture you and your space ship, in addi- 
tion to the other one which came with you. As you can 
apparently u.se our atmosphere without inconvenience, 
we will easily be able to adjust ourselves to yours. I 
tmderstand that this short account will leave many things 
still unexplained. How did I bring your space ship 
here? IIow did I cut off its magnet rays? For the time 
being these qtiestions will have to remain unanswered. 
Let it suffice to say that to a Super-Intelligence many 
things are possible that to an ordinary mind would seem 
incredible. Now that we have found that the conditions 
existing on your planet, whicli you call Astrax, are 
favorable to Extrosian life, we intend to take possession 
of it. .After all, it is a case of the survival of the fittest. 
No doubt you wonder that I divulge all this so casually, 
but you must remember that your information will be of 
no avail, and even if you were to escape and warn your 
planet, it wotfld not help in the slightest degree. That’s 
all for the present.” Then the thought impulse.s of the 
Green Sphere ceased and the red spot faded and van- 
ished. 

I was stunned when I realized the full import of the 
message of tlie Extrosian. There was absolutely nothing 
to be done about it. Escape was impossible. Even if we 
got through the shaft, they could easily draw u.s back as 
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they had done before. I surveyed the group on the plat- 
form. For a while they stood silent. Then suddenly 
Dumnos Veltrai acted. With a cry of mingled rage and 
despair he hurled himself upon the Globe before him, 
forgetting that that powerful mind could easily read his 
thoughts and anticipate his actions. All those with him 
followed, and before 1 could say a word, the crew of 
my flier burst open the door and joined thdr country- 
men. I alone stayed back, realizing the futility of such 
an attempt. The Sphere remained motionless until its 
attackers were almost upon it. Then the red spot sprang 
into life and the gleam on its surface pulsated and 
brightened. Instantly every .\atrakian on the platform 
was stricken to a statue-like pose right in the middle of 
a movement and dropped to the floor. Then the Extro- 
sian addressed itself to me. 

“They are all dead, killed by the power of mental sug- 
gestion. I trust, for your own sake, that you will ha\-e 
the wisdom to venture no such attack yourself. The in- 
vasion of your planet will begin very soon. But now I 
must first acquaint the members of the Supreme Council 
of Extrose with the successful results of the experiment. 
I think you had better come with me, for if you are left 
alone you will probably get into trouble and complicate 
matters.” At those words I left the flier and alighted 
on the surface of Extrose. As I have said, the atmos- 
phere was almost exactly like that of Astrax, and I ex- 
perienced no discomfort in that respect. There was a 
peculiar, pungent quality in the air which I later learned 
w'as due to the presence of a gas unknown on iny planet. 
The Globe led me to a small chamber at the bottom of 
the platform, which we entered. I could see nothing 
but a large, gleaming square on one of the walls. My 
captor seemed to concentrate all the power of his mind 
on this object. The red disk glowed as before and soon 
a picture appeared on the square. I could discern a 
dimly lighted room in which were two long, slielf-like 
objects. On each of these was a row of Extrosians. I 
took this to be the Supreme Council which had been 
alluded to before. This room, too. had a square placed 
on one of the walls in which I could .see the image of the 
chamber in which 1 was. One of the Globes at the ex- 
treme end of the row nearest the square rose from his 
place and moved over to it. At once the red spot which 
I knew so well began to gleam, and I surmised that the 
two Extrosians were having a mental conversation. But 
the thoi^ht waves used were so faint that I was unable 
to intercept them. It was soon over. The members of 
the Supreme Council seemed very well impressed W’ith 
the news. Many of them, in their enthusiasm, started 
to move about the room on their purple rays. The red 
spots on their surfaces gIowc<l as they carried on excited 
communications. Then the picture suddenly vanished. 
The Sphere began tn tran.smit more mental impulses. 

“You have seen how much the information was wel- 
comed by the Council. I was told that the invasion of 
Astrax will commence as soon as all the Extrosians are 
acquainted with the plan and the space ships are made 
ready. This will not take very long. I am to be put in 
charge of the expedition and yon are coming with me in 
the leading flier. It would be better for yon ro remain 
in your vehicle while I go to make arrangements.” 

'C'O'R the first time I got an opportunity to mentally 
A ^ review the situation. Everything had happened so 
quickly and there had been such a sudden crowding of 
events that my mind was almost dazed. It was naturally 


impossible for me to entertain any feeling but hatred for 
the Extrosians. They killed my crew in cold blood and 
even now were preparing to take possession of my planet 
by force. And yet. at the same time, I realized that any 
form of emotion was foreign to them. Everything they 
did was the direct result of their adventurous spirit 
which knew no oli.stacle. My countrymen, so ruthlessly 
destroyed, had been regarded simply a.s annoyances. It 
was maddening to sit there quietly while kiiowii^ of the 
terrible, inevitable doom in store for my planet. That 
feeling of impotence was unbearable. The Extrosians 
were going to put me in the leading ship so that I could 
get a good view of the annihilation of the inhabitants of 
Astrax. Oh, the irony of fate ! I was interrupted in the 
midst of my thoughts by the return of the Green Globe. 

“I can sec you are distressed over the disaster which 
your planet is going to experience so soon,” it began. 
“Well, there’s no use in worrying about the inevitable. 
M'hy don’t you take a more rational view? After all, 
there is nothing you can do to avoid it, so you might as 
well make the best of things. You will probably become 
innured tn Extrosian conditions so soon, while you are 
with us, that you will prefer to return to this planet. So 
far you have seen practically nothing of our scientific 
development. Comjjared to yours, it is marvelous.” But 
1 could not sympathize with this argument. Astrax was 
my home, the base of all my assodatioiis. Now it was 
to be destrt)ycd and the civilization of which I had been 
so proud was near its end. But these points were beyond 
the comprehension of the Extrosian. 

“We are going to leave very soon now, so I will take 
you over to the leading ship." I wa.s led to the edge of 
the platform where the Globe rested his weight on a 
small button on the floor. Instantly a trapdoor swung 
open, revealing a long, sloping passage. As we followed 
this the door behind us closed automatically. The corri- 
dor was very much longer than I had thought and, al- 
though I w’allced as rapidly as I could, the Green Sphere 
was impatient at the rate of our progress. But, like 
everything else, the jiassage finally came to an end. 

It opened into a vast plain, on which reposed many 
large, gray shapes. I presumed they were .space fliers. 
The whole scene, at first sight, was one of extreme con- 
fusion. Countless numbers of the Green Spheres rushed 
hither and thitlier as though in ignorance of their desti- 
nations, but I knew that, underlying that seeming scram- 
ble, was a well-arranged and efficient system. My own 
experience on Astrax had taught me as much. Near 
each of tlie fliers were vast, complicated masses of ma- 
chinery which were loading material.'? and supplies into 
them. My guide told me that these were operated by the 
concentration of the minds of certain Extrosians upon 
them. These machines were some of the "extensions” 
of which he had previously spoken. I was informed that 
no fewer tlian 160,000,000 Extrosians were going on the 
expedition. This huge number represented one-tenth of 
tlicir entire population. They carried no lethal weapons, 
relying wholly on their power of mental suggestion 
which I had already seen in operation. 

The following events may seem somewhat confused. T 
am afraid, but that is because in the sudden rush that 
succeeded I had no opportunity to get a dear impression 
of what wa.s happening. I had a vague impression of my 
guide’s calling me to the foremost flier, into which I 
blundered somehow, while hundreds of Green Globes 
crowded in on either side. A door clanged shut, and we 
were gone. I had a sensation of going straight up with 
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an inconceivable velodty. I knew we were ascending 
one of Ihe shafts whicli led to the surface. Then I re- 
ceived a mental impulse from my guide, informing me 
that I would find him in the control room. I located this 
after considerable difficulty and thus e.scaped the bustle 
and turmoil without. Here I saw the Extrosian mentally 
controlling a small instrument which, he told me, regu- 
lated the speed as well as the direction of tlie space ship. 
I asked him to explain the means of propulsion, but this 
he refused to do, saying that it was a secret. However. 
I was forced to admire the skill and ease with which he 
piloted the flier. He informed me that its velocity was 
so great that we would arrive at Astmx in one-third the 
time it had taken me to cover that distance. The size 
of the vehicle was about four times that of our largest 
ships, and yet the Green Sphere told me that compared 
to the other Extrosian fliers it was very small indeed. 
By this time we were through the shaft and just above 
the surface of tlie dead star. (I should explain that 
Extro-se is really a sim and not a dependent plmiet, hut 
through habit I liavc ocea.sionally referred to it by this 
latter term.) There was a window in one wall of the 
control cabin, and through it I could see a steady stream 
of lights pour through the sEift opening. When I real- 
ized that these lights denoted a mighty horde of Extro- 
sian space ships, I knew that Astrnx was hopelessly 
doomed. Then, for a while, I preferred not to think at 
all. Later I asked the Sphere whetlier it had a name. 

"No,” it explained, “we have no names. That silly 
custom died out million.s of cycles* ago. Instead we have 
numbers. My number is 314-66874539. The first part 
denotes the rank and the second corresponds to the name. 
The lower a rank number is, the higher is the position 
indicated. I see that you have this rank system yourself, 
ft is inevitable in a highly organized civilization. By the 
way, as you have licen over this route before, can you 
tell me whether we may expect to encounter any unusual 
difficulties on the way? Ah. yes. I see you are thinking 
of the Drulls whom w'e may meet. I-et me reassure you, 
when I tell you that they are so low mentally that it will 
only require about two or three degrees of mind concen- 
tration to annihilate them a-s fa.st as they come. To kill 
the Astrakians it took at least eight degrees. This is 
because a more advanced mind is able, to a certain extent, 
to withstand the thought waves which induce death by 
mental si^gestioii.” This was new to me. 

"Do you mean,” I asked, “tliat you have gained such 
perfect control of your minds that you are able to regu- 
late the exact strength of the thought impulses?” I 
could sense the mental amusement of the Extrosian. 

“For the last 4,000,000 cycles we have been nothing 
but almo.st solely pure brains equipped wdth this ray-like 
means of propulsion which you have seen. Originally 
we had certain aiqKndagcs with which we performed 
the majority of the necessary tasks. But we found that 
this distracted us from the pure mental labor, whicli 
everyone of my race likes to indulge in as much as pos- 
sible. As a result of this condition we have built a great 
variety of machines, which are entirely controlled by the 
mental power of the operator. It was these machines 
that constructed the space fliers. By their aid our power 
is practically unlimited, and some day we intend to con- 
quer as much of the universe as is conquerable. But I 
wander from the original point. You may readily see 
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that since these machines left us free for purely mental 
activity, we began to develop our minds to an amazing 
degree. When we perfected our ability to project mental 
impulsc.s, all conversations were confined to this method 
and consequently our sjieech organs atrophied. As a 
matter of fact, the only remnants of our original bodies 
wliich wc have retained, besides our brains, are our eyes. 
And even these have changed. As we learned to depend 
on them more and more for maintaining contact with the 
outside world, they gradually grew, and now they in- 
clude the entire surface of this .sphere-like body. Thus 
you may regard the Extrosians as being gigantic eyes 
filled with brains. No doubt such a form of intelligence 
seems strange to you and probably repulsive also, but 
you mu.st remember that every living thing is completely 
molded by the environment in which it exists. Jf you 
were to trace the circumstances and conditions .surround- 
ing our development, from the very earliest records of 
Extrosian life, you would readily perceive the reasons 
for our evolution in this direction.” Then I thought nf 
certain possibilities. 

“With such an organism you should require no nour- 
ishment.” 

"Nor do we,” replied tlie Globe. “That is one of the 
numerous advantages of being an Extrosian. And what 
is more, our life span has Iteen so tremendously increased 
that 85.000 cycles is not an uncommon age among us. 
That is because there are no parts to wear out. But what 
does happen is this: You know that the brain is only 
capable of absorbing a certain amount of knowledge and 
ideas. In the case of such a race as your own where the 
lifetimes are so short, this fact i.s of no account, as you 
probably only use a small fraction of your total mental 
capacity. But with us it is different. After a very long 
time the brain becomes saturated and loses the power of 
recording any new impression. W’hen this occurs the 
individual is no longer conscious of the present but of 
the past only. Originally, as such a one was of no use 
to the community, they used to be painlessly extermi- 
nated. But in the light of advancerl science it became 
jxissihle to make certain operations on them which de- 
stroyed all the less imjjortant impressions and thus par- 
tially rejuvenated the brain. Eacli Extrosian can survive 
about forty of these treatments which are undergone 
once every two thousand cycles. After the brain has 
taken more than forty treatments, it grows stale and be- 
comes worn out. Then it is extinguished. I myself am 
comparatively young, for I have as yet only taken eight 
treatments." 

"Perhaps you would like one?” 

"No, thanks, I don’t think I will need it for some time 
to come.” Then for a while we conversed no more, and 
I again began to think of the terrible fate in store for 
my planet. It seemed to me that I bad been taking the 
whole tiling rather calmly, but, after all, wliat could I do 
about it? I would have given my life to warn Astrax 
of the coming danger, but how could I? There was not 
a movement I could make which the Green Spliere would 
not instantly anticipate. The only thing I could do would 
be to wait until Astrax was reached and then, at the 
moment of landing, attempt to escape. In the meantime 
I would try to be as friendly to the Extrosian as pos.siblc. 
Suddenly I remembered that even now he might be read- 
ing my thoughts, anti I turned to look at him. but he was 
completely absorbed in controlling the flier. 

Then I fell asleep and lost all track of time. 
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W HEN i awoke I found the Extrosian still in the 
same position. He had not moved since I had last 
seen him, and yet I was told that over one-half of the 
distance had been covered. 1 could not help thinlving 
that it spoke well for the power of mental concentration 
which this race possesses. Through the front window I 
could see faint points of light far in the distance. In- 
stinctively J knew these were Drull space ships. I in- 
formed the Extrosian of this. 

“Yes,” he answered, “they are Drull ships. I laiew 
they were there a long time ago. As I explained before, 
we’ll be able to subdue them by thought waves.” 

“That’s all right, but they have a heat ray which could 
destroy this ship instantly. On the way here we were 
nearly victims of it ourselves.” 

"Don’t worry. They’ll never get a chance to use it. 
I will give a few orders and the Drulls will be done for.” 
The Globe turned to a small, shiny square on one of the 
walls such a.s I had .seen before, and the red spot on its 
surface glowed more vividly than ever. One by one 
each of the captains in charge of the space ships jumped 
into view, vanishing almost at mice. Yet in that brief 
moment of their appearance the Extrosian liad been able 
to give each of them an order. Then the sphere asked 
me to look tlirough a rear window. I could see a long 
line of shining points of light, each of them representing 
a space flier. Gradually the line began to bend at the 
center, until it took the shape of a crescent, with our 
flier in advance at the center. From end to end the line 
could have been no less than 350 lenlors in length. The 
Sphere informed me that the object of these tactics was 
to prevent any of the Driill ships from escaping for the 
line was to surround them, forming a circle. Now the 
enemy was only a thousand Icntors away and they made 
ready to attack us. Even at that distance I could see 
their heat rays flashing, although they could not harm us 
while we were so far away. !^ch moment now the two 
fleets were coming clo-ser and closer. Then the Globe 
went to the front window and the red spot glowed again. 
Suddenly the foremost of the Drull fliers began to wob- 
ble in its patli and then dropjxKl out of sight. Simul- 
taneouly almost all the other enemy ships fbllowcd suit. 
But even so a considerable number remained to endanger 
us with their heat rays. These came toward us at a 
high rate of speed. Just as I thought we were within 
reach of their rays, they too liegan to act erratically and 
plunged downwards after the rest of llie fleet. 

The Extrosian was elated over the overwhelming suc- 
cess of the battle. 

“You see,” he explained, “the whole thing was ab- 
surdly simple. I merely had to project my thought 
waves into the brains of the Drulls and thus command 
them to direct the ships’ courses downwards before they 
died. This carried all of them out of the way, and it 
isn’t likely that they will cotne back very soon. I had 
ordered all the other Extrosians in command of fliers to 
do the same.” 

“Have your thought W’aves any limiting range?” 

“Of course the range varies witll the mental power of 
the projectors, but the average is about twelve times that 
of the heat rays.” I saw a new hope for my planet. 

“Then I don’t think yotir invading exjxicHtion wdll be 
very successful, as we have certain weapons which are 
efficient aver distances many times greater than that. 
For example, we have an atomic disintegrator which 
would cause the atoms of this flier to collapse instantly 
and . . 


“Yes,” interrupted the Globe impatiently, “I know all 
about tliat. We Extrosians abandoned that device thou- 
sands of cycles ago. As a matter of fact, I read in your 
mind that the Astrakians liave been making use of this 
instrument, and as a precaution I Ijave ordered that all 
die fliers be covered with a film of solid hydrogen. They 
won’t be able to attack us while we are in the air, and 
when we land there will not be any danger cither. If 
they should use their rays, then they will wreck Astrax, 
so a victory would he too dearly bought.” This brought 
home the realization of my planet’s impending doom 
more forcibly than ever. Wliat possible chance could it 
have against an invading army of Super-Intelligences 
whose giant intellects had foreseen every possible con- 
tingency? Then I determined to do something that, 
strangely enough, had never occurred to me before. I 
returned to the Extrosian and earnestly pled for my 
country. Since his position and rank were very high, I 
knew that if I could persuade him to abandon the inva- 
sion and go back to Extrose, his decision would not be 
contradicted. I told him of the beauties of my planet, of 
its highly organized civilization, of the scientists in the 
lower levels who ceaslessly toiled for the betterment of 
Astrax, of it.s airways and of its interplanetary trans- 
ports. In short, of practically every development that 
my planet had produced. All in vain. The Sphere could 
see only from one viewpoint. 

“Do you know, 1 think I shall lose patience with your 
continual mourning over the approaching end of your 
race. After all, what purpose is there in life but tlie 
advancement of science ? Can’t you understand that your 
boasted civilization is really of a decidedly low level any- 
way? You talk of the ‘beauties of Astrax.’ What good 
do ‘beauties’ do ? Do they assist in the erection of labora- 
tories nr of scientific instruments and machines? No. 
They merely encourage indolence and vague dreaming. 
"Vou say that your civilization has constantly devoted 
itself to the service and development of science. May I 
ask you what outstanding advances you have made in 
that line? 'The trouble is that you permit queer, senti- 
mental ideas to interfere with your progress. When you 
should be delighted that your place on Astrax is going to 
be taken by a superior race of higher adiievcments, you 
bemoan the fact. Now is that a true, scientific spirit ?” 

I saw that it was more than useless to jdead with this 
strajige creature, w'ho recognized not a single idea in life 
but the advancement of science and the urge of adven- 
ture. What could a rational being answer to an argu- 
ment like that? And yet, after a little reflection, I could 
understand the reason for these perverted ideas. As a 
civilization of pure brains, they had practically nothing 
witll which to concern themselves but intellectual labors. 
As a result every idea relating to personal pleasure or 
esthetic appreciation of the beautiful had died a natural 
death. That was my way of accounting for the Globe’s 
peculiar mental attitutle. 

After that I made no more allusions to the fate of my 
planet. At least I had done all I could and no more 
could be expected of me. I asked the Green Globe what 
would happen to me when everyone else on Astrax was 
disposed of. I learned that so long as I did not interfere 
with any of the subsequent Extrosian procedures nothing 
would be done to me. I could not help thinking that tliat 
sort of a life would be a lonely one— wandering tlirough 
the levels of Astrax and reflecting on the life and activity 
which I had loved so well, now gone forever. I knew 
that I would never feel at home with the Extrosians. 
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"You will get used to it like everything else, as I told 
you before,” the Globe told me. "But you never seem 
to realize that fact and I’m not going to drill it into your 
stubborn mind any more. Perhaps you will be interested 
to know that we have almost reached Astrax. It’s that 
small disk of light you see through the front window. 
It is only 3,000,000 of your lentors away, and at our 
present rate it will not take very long to cover the dis- 
tance." I felt a throb of emotion as I gazed on that 
bright, shilling light which I knew was my home. . . . 

T he flier was traveling so rapidly that the visible 
disk of Astrax began to enlarge appreciably each 
instant until it soon filled the entire heavens. Already I 
recognized the characteristic markings of those conti- 
nents which faced me. 

The Sphere decided that it would be better to try to 
effect a landing on the dark side of the planet, so accord- 
ingly the entire Extrosian fleet swung around in a large 
circle until it reached the other hemisphere of Astrax, 
However, the vigilant Astrakian fliers were on the look- 
out and immediately great signal flares were lighted ‘all 
over the surface of the planet. At the same time a great 
horde of space ships rose from tire ground as if by magic 
and began to ascend above the limits of the atmosphere 
to a point where they could operate tlieir Wexton ray 
machines. The Extrosians, despite their superior intel- 
lects, had not anticipated this maneuver, and so were 
forced to flee from under the Astrakian fleet, which was 
out of the range of tlicir thought rays. The Green 
Sphere decided on a route which led to one of the largest 
cities. The Extrosian fliers flew rapidly overhead and 
fav projected thought impulses killed off nearly iwo-tliirds 
of the jwpulation. This action was repeated again and 
again, and each time one of the major cities of Astrax 
was reduced to a metropolis jieopled by corpses. Of 
course the inhabitants of each of the big cities had been 
ordered by the General Astraldan News Agency to leave, 
but their numbers were so great that the process of de- 
parture took considerable time, and this afforded the 
Extrosians an opportunity to catch up wdth them. Mean- 
while the Astrakian fleet had overtaken us and was rain- 
ing a perfect shower of the atomic rays, even at the risk 
of endangering their own cities. This menace grew to 
alarming proportions as more and more Astrakian fiier.s 
joined their comrades. The Green Globe then deter- 
mined to attack the enemy on its own ground. So. in- 
stead of killing off the citizens below, it turned its atten- 
tion to the fliers above. Soon the whole Extrosian fleet 
was high in the air, rapidly approaching the Astrakians. 
Already they had lost nearly sixty ships through the 
atomic ray machines while the Astrakian fleet was as yet 
intact. But now, when we were at close quarters, the 
Spheres had a cliance to project their mental waves, and 
in a moment dozens and dozens of hostile space ships 
fell to sure destruction upon the surface of the planet, 
many lentors below, At this sudden reversal of condi- 
tions the Astrakians began to take alarm and accordingly 
all of them tried to flee from the range of the Extrosian 
thought rays. But this they were unable to do. The in- 
vading ships were very much faster and the Astrakian 
vehicles had not a chance of escaping them. Moreover, 
when they saw so many of their ships suddenly drop 
downwards, they lost their courage and even neglected to 


use the ray machines. Thus all of them fell victims to 
the Extrosians. and the Astrakian fleet was no more. We 
then dropped all the way to the surface and prepared 
to emerge. The Green Sphere informed me that he was 
not going to make any attempts to get into communica- 
tion with the remaining inhabitants, as he was going to 
exterminate all of them anyway. His annihilation of 
their fleet had left no doubt of his intentions. We 
alighted near one of the large cities and all of the Extro- 
sians left the ship. I begged to be permitted to remain 
behind, as I could not bear to be seen in the company of 
these invaders by any of my fellow creatures. For a 
while the Sphere seemed to hesitate when I requested 
this privilege, but he decided finally to leave me in the 
flier. 

“But I warn you," he added, "not to leave. I am not 
even going to leave a guard, as you aren’t worth the 
trouble. If you go away it will be your own fault if y-oii 
get killed, since none of the other Extrosians know you.’’ 
Then he was gone and all the rest of tlie Globes with him. 
For a long time I thought over the situation. Then, sud- 
denly, 1 made up my mind and I actetl at once. By a 
strange coincidence the city near which we had landed 
was the same one in which T had been engaged as Land- 
ing Stage Inspector, so I knew it thoroughly- T left the 
flier and ran as rapidly as 1 could to the city and there I 
mixer! with the terrified mobs. I believe that of all the 
thousands tliere awaiting destruction, I was the only one 
with a set puriJose in mind. I went to the nearest build- 
ing and soon found my way to a shaft leading to the 
bottom levels. Down I went to level #1. Even here the 
place was deserted- Knowing their doom was at hand, 
the scientists who worked there preferred to die in the 
light of day rather than deep in the heart of the ground. 
As I went about I had been hastily gathering food, and 
by the time I reached my destination I was loaded with 
tliis necessity. At last I came to a small chamber whidi 
had formerly been a secret office of the Astrakian Space 
Ship Co. Under a cabinet at one side of the room was a 
small trapdoor of which I alone knew. I pulled a small, 
hidden lever and the door opened. I climbed down and 
jiulled another lever. Tliere was a tremendous explosion 
and the entire building above me crashed into ruins, thus 
effectively sealing my retreat, which I had always ready 
for just such a catastrophe as this. I followed a small 
and dimly lighted corridor for about five lentors and 
finally arrived at a tiny room filled with all sorts of scien- 
tific. ajiparatus, chief among which was an excellent 
space-phone, operated from a private source of energy. 

There is little more to say. I will send twentj’-five 
messages exactly like these which I hope will serve as a 
warning to any civilization which some of them may 
reach. Tf it were pos-sihle, I would give complete de- 
scriptions of our atomic energy production plants and 
our magnet-ray machines, but these were known only 
to the government and the inventors. If there exists a 
race whose science has enabled them to construct a space- 
phone like this or some similar instrument capable of 
receiving any of these messages, then my work has not 
been in vain, and surely such a race will do its utmost 
to defend itself against the Extrosians, who have an- 
nounced their intention of conquering the entire universe 
if possible. Farewell and may you be fortified against 
tliis menace in time to resist its attacks. 
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Flamingo 

By Clarence Edward Heller 

(Continued from page 329) 


The property man witHn the cab, waiting for the lady 
to enter, who, by the way, was none other than a female 
robot, laughed heartily as he tossed the rare orchids out 
through the cab window, and appropriated the ring. 

Miss Dolly felt very sorry for the unhappy chap and 
his wasted gifts of adoration, but the Manager and 
myself took it as a rare jest. 

“You enjoyed the music?” he next inquired, at which 
we both nodded our heads in an enthusiastically affirma- 
tive manner. 

“I am glad ... for the 'Orphonium' and the 'Har- 
monium' are niy esjxicial delights. 

"The lights, which you perceived in hundreds or thou- 
sands tonight, are generated from the power stations lo- 
cated in the Buffalo Locks, by the Edisonia Coriwralion. 

“But, the most marvelous innovation of all is tlie 
scenerj’. It is all relayed by wires from all countries . . . 
Java, India, Wales, England, Africa, America . . . any- 
where at all. Trees, tropical fruits, grasses, foliages, vari- 
ous tints of nature, typhoons, simoons, monsoons, gales 
or calms, or ice-berg scenes from the frozen Antarctic. 
Crocodiles basking in Floridian everglades. A fiesta in 
San Diego. 

"For a great sum of money as rental I order whatever 
scenery I wish in advance ... my agents attend to that, 
of course. 

“I thus have no strikes, no delays in shipping scenic 
effects, no temperamental fits and starts from my artists, 
for which 1 am so truly thankful. 

“Again, a fact that you and your fair companion ob- 
served, no doubt, tonight. There were all types of female 
robots dancing, yet, dare I mention in the presence of 
your friend that there was nothing suggestive or that 
would shock the most sensitive per.son.” 

1 assured him all had been cognizant of this. 

“You see.” he continued, "the Sex idea has been 
sunk, submerged, as it were, under the loftiness nf my 
themes. I admit there are other great theatres in tlie 
world, all producing extravaganza robot shows, but I aim 
to give the jmblic the very Ixist.” 

I hastened to express to the Manager my particular 
gratitude for this vast work of his art. 

“There are no salaries whatsoever,” explained the 
Manager, "and my only human contacts are with the 
property men and wardrobe personnel. 

“That is the medium which has enabled the producer 
to give his audiences of tliis era such man'elous produc- 
tions at such abnormally low figures. 

“But, I must be leaving . . . and I am sorry for my 
intrusion.” 


I arose and shook his hand, and he departed. 

It was now quite one o’clock and tlie immense con- 
course was crowded with dancers, who would occupy the 
floor until daylight. 

I observed that Miss Dolly appeared to be a trifle 
fatigued, so suggesting that we depart, we made om- way 
from the table. Upon receiving her cloak and my own 
hat and top-coat, without leaving tips of any sort for 
that was passe now in a robot world, we hastened to the 
moving sidewalk. 

We sat down on the way home, and taking the escala- 
tor, reached the street level, outside of the apartment 
hotel in which the ^’an Swaggers and myself resided. 

Miss Dolly's face lighted up as she indicated the roof 
of the Astoria Hotel, one hundred and sixtj’-five stories 
above the pavement, with a wave of her hand. 

Peering upward I observed tlie night Limited Orient 
Express, leaving for Japan on their twelve-hour schedule, 
from its runway on the top of this mammoth hostelry. 

At last, at the door of her parents’ apartment, I took 
an old man's privilege of kis.sing the fair Miss Dolly 
a Good Night, and she asked me if I still had the rose. 

I took it from ray pocket, and she kissed it, and then 
I followed suit. 

I did not blame Miss Dolly much, for she is young 
and romantic, but a man of my years ! 

She wished me to see some ocean flats with her the 
next afternoon near Brighton . . . and as I tendered her 
wrap to her, which the ever -wakeful female robot took in 
her hand, through the slightly opened doonvay, I pa.sscd 
in my hat. also, in my confusion. 

Mi.ss Dolly laughed merrily as she passed my hat out 
to me and told me I had every young man of her ac- 
quaintance completely outclassed for distmgnc boyishness. 

I went to my rooms on air. 

Taking a glass of synthetic soda and brandy from a 
wall-faucet, I sat down and contemplated the evening. 

What a wonderful show and what a grand wife Miss 
Dolly would make for some man, 

Aud, thinking jointly of the promised inspection of 
ocean flats for the next day and what an auspicious oc- 
casion to propose to Miss D 0 H 3 '. I began to prepare for 
my bed. 

Scratching my head, the lilting notes of “Red Love" 
haunted me : and the lovely Mile. Flamingo, who had the 
face of, er . . . Miss Dolly, in my dreams. 

I hoj>Ed that the operating scene in the amphitheatre 
would not interfere with my night’s rei>ose as I leaned 
from my Davenette couch and extinguished the JMazdalier 
lights nn the floor. 
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WHAT WENT BEFORE 



CHAPTER XI (ConLiiiued) 


Desperate Chances 

I N the ante-room compartment stood the usual files 
of Neptunian guards, and as %ve saw them, far be- 
neath us, we heard a sharp staccato order from one 
of them, saw them standing aside from the en- 
trance to the great circular Council compartment. 
Then, as we watched, we saw emerging from that circular 
compartment in a moment more, thirty Neptunians, the 


supreme Council of Thirty before which we had been so 
short a time before 1 They were conversing now in their 
staccato speech, no longer held silent by the synthesizing 
of their minds in the great globe-mechanism, and as we 
watched tliejii from far above, we saw them, snrroimded 
now by the files of guards, passing across the ante-rootn 
compartment and through a door in it, toward the sun- 
ward side of Triton. When they had gone, the ante- 
room compartment empty beneath us, Martin pointed 
downward. 

“Down here, Hunt!” he whispered. “If we stay 
longer on the wall-tops we’ll be seen by some cylinder 
passing above, and if we get down into tills compartment, 
we can make our way to the dark side!” 

“You’re going to tr>’ to steal a cylinder on the dark 
side?” I asked, and he nodded. 

‘Yes, in the darkness there, where the Neptunians are 
sleeping, we’ll have a chance to get at one. But we 
must hurry, for there’s little time left before the great 
signal comes for those on dark and smiward sides to 
change places!” 

So, spurred on by that necessity, we swung ourselves 
over the wall's edge and then dropped down through 
the dusk two hundred feet toward the ante-room com- 
partment’s floor. Yet that great drop was to us not 
more than a drop of a tenth that distance on earth, so 
slowly did we float down toward the floor, breaking our 
fall a little by scraping along the smooth wall. We struck 
the floor, tumbled in a heap there, and then straightened, 
gazed about. The ante-room was cjuite empty and in it 
were but three of the broad low doors. One led back 
to the cell-compartments from which we had escaped, 
another led to the sunward side. Through that had just 
passed the Coundl of Thirty and their guards. The 
other led into tlie great drcular Council compartment 
itself. The last, it was clear, was the only one that held 
out to us any prospect of reaching the dark side, so we 
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passed through it quickly and into the great Council 
compartment, moving now in great floating leaps each 
step. 

The great circular compartment was as empty of life 
as the one which we had just left, the twilight dusk in it 
dispelled somewhat by the soft-glowing disks in its walls. 
The great ring-table in it had in the seats around it no 
Neptunians of the Council now, but at that table’s center 
stood still the great metal globe whose strange mechanism 
made of the tliirty minds of the Council members a single 
mind, in perception and action. Knowing even as we did 
that it was but a lifeless mechanism now, without the 
Council's members connected to it. it was yet with some 
awe that we stared toward tliat great mechanism, to 
whose voice we had listened so short a time before. 
Much would I have given to have examined it, to have 
inspected wliatever strange mechanism lay within the 
globe, but time now was our enemy. Soon the signal 
would come that would send the millions of Neptunians 
on dark and sunward sides streaming across Triton to 
change their sides. And unless we could steal one of tlie 
cylinders and escape before that signal came, we would 
inevitably he discovered. 

So, sparing only a glance toward the great silent globe. 
Marlin and I moved silently across the great Council 
compartment, toward one of tlie low doors in it that led 
apparently toward the dark side of Triton, to our right. 
Cautiously we passed through that door, finding ourselves 
in another anteroom compartment, as empty now as tire 
one through which we had already come. Swiftly we 
moved across it, in the great floating leaps that each step 
of ours made now, toward the dour in it that led in tlie 
direction of the dark side. But even as we moved 
toward that door, as we stooped to pass through it, Mar- 
lin and I shrank suddenly hack, appalled. Fur as we 
bent toward that door, the sound of staccato voices had 
come to ns from just ahead, and we had seen in that 
moment tliat there were Neptunians in the next com- 
partment, several anned with ray-tubes, who were 
coming straight toward that door, straight toward us ! 

A moment we glanced wildly about through the dusky 
compartment as they came toward us, then we had leaped 
aside from the door, had reached one of the compart- 
ment's corners, leaping more than a score of feet toward 
that corner and crouching there in the dusk, even as the 
dozen Neptunians came through the door! It was our 
one chance of escaping them, the chance that they might 
not perceive us in the compartment’s corner through the 
twilight dusk that reigued in it. But I knew that so 
keen were their great bulging multiple eyes that it was 
against hope that I hoped. The Neprttnians who had 
come into lire compartment, however, seemed not to 
notice us as they entered, passing across it toward the 
great Council compartment, conversing among them- 
selves in their snapping speech-sound.s as they did 
so. , Tensely we crouched tliere, stiHeiiing suddenly, as 
we saw one of the disk-bodied monsters suddenly turn 
and glance back acros.s the compartment in onr direction. 
But in the next moment he had turned back, not seeing 
us, and then they had passed through the opposite door, 
their strange voices passing from our hearing. 

Marlin and I straightened, with long breaths of relief. 
“Close, Hunt!” he whispered. “But on to the dark side 
— we’ve little enough time left!” 

“We’re almost out of the twilight band now,” I told 
him, “and in the dark side we’ll be a little safer.” 


A nd now we were moving quietly through the 
door from which the approach of the Neptunians 
had startled us, through the compartment beyond it and 
on through another and another. These compartments 
of the twilight band seemed for the most part quite 
empty, filled neither witli masses of working Neptunians 
like those of the sunward side, nor masses of sleeping 
Neptunians like those of the dark side. We had found, 
however, that the compartments of the twilight band 
were in fact used only for the housing of the Council of 
Thirty and of the otlier activities and departments of 
the rulers of the Neptunians, their only purpose aside 
from tliat being to provide easy access from tlie dark to 
die sunward side of Triton, and vice versa. So it was 
that now as we crept through the twilight dusk of those 
compartments, we found them almost ivholly empty and 
tenantless, though once or twice we were forced again 
to seek hiding in the shadows as we heard the staccato 
voices of Neptunians in the distance. Once, too, we 
were startled by one of the cylinders throbbing by close 
above us, and since we had had no time to hide from it, 
thought ourselves discovered hy it. though after tense 
minutes it became plain that its occupants liad not seen 

US. 

But soon the twilight of that narrow band was deepen- 
ing, and almost at once, it seemed, we were moving from 
that twilight dusk into a deep darkness that obscured 
all things about us. We had reached the dark side of 
Triton, we knew, and now moved more carefully still, 
for upon that dark side, we knew equally well, slept half 
tlie massed millions of the Neptunian races. The first 
few compartments which we traversed in that darkness, 
however, were as empty as tliose in the twilight behind 
us. But then, as we mov-ed silently on, we came into 
the first of the great sleeping-compartments. Even like 
those which had puzzled US so On Neptune it was, with 
its towering walls lined with intersecting shelves whose 
openings, twice as long as they were high, were ranged in 
rows, one above the other, like giant pigeon-holes. 

This sleep-compartment, though, was not empty like 
those upon Neptune, for in its hundreds of shelf-open- 
ings, its great [ligeon-holes, there slept hundreds upon 
hundreds of the disk-bodied Neptunians! Their seven 
short limbs folded up around their disk-bodies, they re- 
posed in those oiicnings with their bulging, glassy eyes as 
open as ever. It was evident they all were sleeping, 
since the dimness of the day upon Neptune Iiad made 
lids for those eyes unnecessary in the evolution of their 
strange race. And eery was that sight to Marlin and 
myself, as we stepped silently into and across the great 
sleep-compartment. For it seemed to us that the hun- 
dreds of Neptunians reposing thus in those wall -openings 
were regarding us fixedly with their great multiple eyes, 
watching us as we moved across the compartment. None 
stirred, though, as we made our way across it to the 
opposite door, and moved into the next, which we found 
to he another sleep-compartment also, its wall-openings, 
too, holding hundreds of tlie sleeping monsters. 

Through a dozen such sleep-compartments we went, 
moving with infinite quiet and care, lest any of those 
sleeping thousands about us be aroused hy any sound. 
And almost it seemed to Marlin and me as we crept on 
tliat that hope was endeil in any case, since so far we 
had found none of the landing-compartments for which 
we searched, none of the cylindrical fliers in which alone 
we could escape. We had passed through other com- 
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partments that held the great heat-radiating globes, now, 
great glowing globes whose intense heat was not radiated 
out horizontally at all, but sent up in %’ertical heat- 
currents, which by convection in some way warmed all 
Triton's atmosphere. Past these and through still more 
sleep-compartments we went, pausing now and then as 
from the distance in the dark side there reached us a 
few staccato voices ; still we came not upon any of the 
landing-compartments for which vve searched. 

Despair was growing in me as we crept on through the 
sleep-compartments, through the thousands of slumber- 
ing Neptunians. For soon would come the signal that 
would awaken all those Neptunians about us, I knew, 
and unless we found a landing-compartment, a cylinder 
that we might steal before then, all was lost. Even with 
such a cylinder, indeed, little enough hope was ours, since 
we dared not attempt to get to the twenty controls of the 
great sun-ray across the swarming sunward side. Our 
greatest hope would he to escape from Triton in it, if 
possible through the great roof that surrounded Triton, 
but CN’en that hope seemed a futile one now, since, as we 
went on and on through the dense darkness of this 
sleeping side of Triton, we were movii^ still through a 
maze of sleep-compartments, groping blindly through the 
vast checkerboard maze of intersecting, towering walls. 
And as wc came into still another of the sleep-compart- 
ments. with its massed sleeping Neptunians in the wall- 
openings around it. I halted beside Marlin, twitched his 
sleeve. 

"Marlin!” I whispered. "That signal will he coming 
soon — this dark side’s sleeping millions will be waking 
around us, and we’ve seen no sign of cylinders yet!" 

■‘We must go on. Hunt!" he whispered tensely. "It’s 
our only chance now — to get to one of the cylinders be- 
fore they awaken!” 

"But if we were to head in a different direction ” 

I began, then was abruptly silent, stiffening suddenly, as 
Marlin did, beside me. 

For there across the dark compartment from us it had 
seemed to us that one of the sleeping Neptunians in the 
wall-openings bad moved! Fixedly, in that moment, we 
stared toward it, its own great glassy eyes staring back 
toward us like those of all the other sleeping monsters. 
Was tlie creature asleep or waking? The question 
burned in our brains at that moment as Marlin and I 
stood there motionless, gazing toward the Neptunian. 
It was hut the mere.st moment, though, that we gazed 
thus at the tiling transfixed, for in the next instant it and 
the one in the opening beside it, roused by its own move- 
ment, had moved again, and then wnth their low staccato 
cries of surprise sounding logelliei' as one, the two Nep- 
tunian monsters had leaped down to the compartment’s 
floor from their openings and were confronting us ! 

CHAPTER XII 
Through the Roof 

E ven as the two creatures leaped down to the floor, 
and before they could change their low cries of 
astonishment into louder cries of alarm, Marlin 
and I had leaped across the compartment toward them ! 
For a full two-score feet in one great leap we shot toward 
them, a feat only possible with Triton’s lesser gravitation, 
and only possible, too, because we knew in tlmt moment 
that a single loud cry from the two creatures would bring 


to their aid ihe hundreds of Neptunians sleeping about 
us. Before either could utter such a ay, we two had shot 
through the air and were upon them! 

So astounded were they with our appearance and oim 
supernatural leap across tlie compartment, that before 
they could put themselves into a posture of defense, we 
had struck them, had knocked them to the floor and were 
grappling with them. In that first moment of contact I 
had reached for the niouth-opeuing of the di.sk-h()died 
monster at whom I had leaped, had gripped that opening 
in the top of its disk-body to prevent its outcry and then 
had striven to lift the tiling sidewise, to hurl it against 
the floor. But great as was my strength against Triton’s 
lesser gravitation, thte strength of the Neptunian I held 
was greater still, and its weight, due to the waght-disks 
worn by it, W’as enormous. In an instant its seven great 
limbs were clutching for me. grasping me, and as I 
strained there against that great monstrous disk-body’s 
grip, I knew with fatal certainty that never could I match 
my strength against its own. For even as I struggled 
desperately with it, Marlin struggling as wildly with the 
other beside me, the thing was lifting me with its own 
great limbs from the floor! 

Upward it drew me with those powerful limbs, its 
bulging glassy eyes staring from its disk-body's edge 
straight into my own, as we grappled desperately in the 
dark compartment with the sleeping Neptunians all about 
us ! I felt myself being overcome, my strength puny be- 
side the strengtli of that monster, and as I clutched wildly 
still at the mouth-opening in the top of the disk-body. 
I thrust my clenched fist down into that small round 
mouth-opening, half by chance and half by design, clos- 
ing it thus with my balled fist. Instantly the creature’s 
body turned and twisted frantically, its grip upon me for- 
gotten for the moment, its whole body's mass seeming t(j 
heave and twitch as my hand thus cut off the passage of 
air into that mouth-opening, into its body I I was throt- 
tling it, I knew, and hung fiercely to my grip upon it, my 
clenched hand still within its mouth-opening, while the 
thing swayed and tore at me with ever-decreasing 
strength. A moment more and its struggles ceased, it col- 
lapsed limply to the floor, and I staggered up again to 
my feet. 

In a single glance I saw that the other Neptunian had 
gripped Marlin and was crushing him against a corner 
of the compartment's shelving and instantly, with a single 
great leap, I was ujjon that other monster, had gained 
upon it the same tlirottling grip which I had found was 
so deadly to these creatures. In a flash the Neptunian 
had released his hold upon Marlin, was whirling me 
around the compartment, shaking me this way anti that, 
and wildly attempting to tear itself loose from me, but 
with the last of my strength I hung to it, and in a few 
moments it, too. had weakened, then had slumped down 
in a lifeless, grotesque mass. And as I rose from it 1 
saw that Marlin had staggered up likewise, was coming 
toward me. None other of the Neptunians had l)een 
aroused by the noise of our mad combat, because in 
the first excitement of that combat the two Neptunians 
we fought had not thought to cry out, and after I liad 
gained that throttling hold upon them they could not. So 
around us the silent ranks of Neptunians slept on un- 
aruused, llicir open, glassy eyes full upon us even in 
their sleep, while Marlin and I were stumbling toward 
the compartment’s door. 

‘‘On, Hmt !’’ he whispered hoarsely. “We still have 
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a chance, if we can find a landing-compartment, can steal 
one of the cylinders before these sleeping Neptunians 
wake 

Through the next compartment we went, and the next, 
and the next, all slcep-compartments, filled with rows of 
slumbering Meptunians like those behind us, but in our 
progress we had come upon no landing-compartment. 
And though wc knew that such there were here and there 
on '1‘riton’s dark side, we could not tell, in the darkness 
and with the huge walls towering all around us, in what 
direction from us they might be. We muld but blunder 
aimlessly on through the maze of adjoining sleep-com- 
partments in the blind hope that we might chance upon 
one of the landiiig-seclions, and as wc went on, stagger- 
ing in great, irregular leaps through compartmeitt after 
compartment, all filled either with masses of sleeping 
Ncplmiiaiis or with great lieat-radiadng mcclianisms, we 
knew that at any moment might come the great signal 
of light that would awalren the hordes around us. 

Never could tliere have been (light more nightmare- 
like than that of Marlin and myself through the dark 
compartments of Triton's dark side, in blind search for 
the cylinders which alone held out to us any chance of 
escape. Through the sleep-compartments, with their 
masses of open-eyed and sleeping <Hsk-hodied Keptu- 
nians. through the compartments where reared the great 
glowing globes whose radiated heat alone held back the 
cold doom that so long had threatened these strange be- 
ings. through compartment after comparlmeiit in a flight 
made more grotesque and unreal to us by the strange 
metliod; of our progress; by the strange, great, smooth 
leaps that we made instead of steps, great floating leaps 
of a score of feet in which we rushed through the dark 
sleeping cumpartniciits, reckless now of the few Nepttt- 
liians who might be waking and moving upon the dark 
side. Then suddenly as w'e leaped toward Uie door of 
still another sleep-compartment, poised an instant to leap 
through that low door, we halted, gazed with abruptly- 
flaring hope ahead. For the next compartment, we saw, 
was a rectangular one and greater in size than any we 
had passed through as yet, and in it Uierc stood the great 
gleaming shapes of a score or more of the cylinder-fliers 
that we sought! 

With hearts pounding Marlin and I crouched in the 
low door, gazing through the darkness toward those great 
cylinders, that gleamed a little in tlic feeble light that 
came down upon Triton’s dark side from the stars 
through the great roof overhead. We saw that the low 
doors in the sides of those cylinders, near the liases, were 
open, and from them there came to us the throbbing of 
their mechanisms, in.sidel It was evident that these were 
part of the countless cylinders used to help in transport- 
ing the Neptunian hordes from dark side to sunward side 
of Triton, and vice vena, and it wa.s equally evident from 
tliose throbbing mechanisins’ operation, tliat the hour of 
au’akening for those liordes was at hand and tliat these 
were waiting for that awakening. For there stood also, 
between us and tlie nearest of the cylinders, tiircc tube- 
aimed Neptunians who were conversing in brief, snap- 
ping specdi as they waited ! 

F or the moment, at sight of those cylinders, Marlin 
and I came near to throwing ourselves toward them 
regardless of the three, but that we knew would be sui- 
cide. so despite our torturing agony of soul we waited 
there in the doorway, gazing desperately toward the 
cylinders. And in a moment, as wc sought in vain for 


some way to get to the nearest of those cylinders, there 
came a final staccato order from one of the three Nep- 
luiiians and at that order the other two turned and passed 
through a door in the landing-compartnient's side opposite 
from ns. It was our chance, the chance for which we 
had liardly dared to hoi>e even, and no sooner had the 
two Neptunians disappeared through Uie opposite door, 
the other standing with his eyes following them for the 
moment, than Marlin anti I had crept out a little bit into 
the landing-conii>artinent and then with a great simul- 
taneous leap had shot through the air toward that re- 
maining Neptunian! 

There was no chance for resistance on the creature’s 
part. For even as we knocked it sidewise with the force 
of our leap ^larlin had grasped the creature’s limits aiul 
with fierce, desperate strength I had with my clenched 
fist clo.sed its mouth-oi>ening in that method whose dead- 
liness had been proved to me in our otiicr battle. The 
thing threshed wildly, then it, too, had gone limp, and 
had collapsed. And in the next instant Marlin and I 
were rising from it, were leaping across the compart- 
nient toward the open low door of the nearest great cyl- 
inder, from whose great gleaming upright bulk before us 
came the throbbing of its powerful generators. And 
then, a dozen feet from it, we stopped dead, and from 
Marlin came a hoarse cry. 

For at that moment there had swept over us, through 
us, past us, from the direction of Triton’s sunward side 
across its surface, a band of intensely brilliant white light, 
white light tliat blazed brilliant for the moment all around 
ns, turning the changeless night of Triton’s dark side 
around us for the moment into a white and blinding day, 
and then sweeping swiftly on, around Triton’s surface! 
Tt was the great signal of awakening, the signal for the 
millions of sleeping Neptunians about us to awake and 
change places with the swarming millions upon the sun- 
ward side! And even as that dazzling signal came, as 
Marlin and I stood stupefied there for the moment Iwforc 
the looming cylinder’s open door, there came from all 
around us, from over all the dark side’s great extent and 
from all its maze of sleep-coinpartnieius, a rising babel of 
staccato voices, the voices of its awakening Neptunian 
million.^! Tlien, before ever we could recover from the 
stupefaction that in that instant held us rooted to the 
spot, there had poured into the great landing-compart- 
ment from die compartments on all sides of it swarms 
of hastening Neptunians, swarms of disk-bodied mou- 
ster.s, who in that moment saw us, uttered as one a sharp 
great cry of discovery, and in the next moment were 
rushing from all sides toward us ! 

“The cylinder!" 

It was Marlin’s wild cry, that aroused me from the 
stupefaction of amazement that held me. Straight before 
us, a dozen feet away, was the open door of the nearest 
cylinder, and in the next split-second Marlin and I, as 
one, had leaped toward it, had shot through tliat door, 
into the cylinder’s interior, even as the Neptunians raced 
toward us. The next instant I had reached frantically for 
the door, had with one swift motion slid it clanging shut, 
and then as the Neptunian ma.sses outside hurled them- 
selves toward it, Marlin and I were throwing ourselves 
up through the openings toward the cylinder's upper- 
most section. In one leap I was at the central control- 
standard, fumbled frantically with the green control- 
studs for an agonizing moment, and then, just as we 
heard the Neptunians helow flinging themselves against 
the door, the great throbbing cylinder shot upward! 
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Up over Triton’s dark side we rose, a dozen slender 
force-rays criss-crossing about us from beneath in that 
moment, and as we glanced momentarily down we could 
see the Neptuntans in the landing-compartment beneath 
rushing toward the other cylinders there ! And glancing 
far across the surface of Triton, we could see all its 
mighty coinjiartmcnt-city, dark and sunward sides alike, 
swarming now svith Neptunian hordes as the end and be- 
ginning of tlieir strange day and nigiit periods was sig- 
nalled. Over the great compartment-city, over all the 
countless inilliuns of Neptunians that .swarmed through 
it, there was spreading a crackling roar of excited tumult, 
as our escape was discovered. And from far away on 
either side and from beneath us, scores of great cylinders 
whirled toward us! 

“Up— up!" Marlin was shouting now beside me. 
“They’ll have us in another moment !” 

I pressed swiftly again the studs before me, and as the 
cylinder shot up and sidewise with terrific speed on an 
upward slant I shouted back to Marlin over the roar of 
air about us. “The roof-openings!’’ I cried. "We’ll 
make for the nearest one!” 

But as the cylinder flashed obliquely upw’ard, Marlin 
and I crouching in the two opposite seats at the control- 
standard, I became aware of the swarms of racing cylin- 
ders beliind closing in upon us. And over the dark 
and sunward surfaces of Triton that great mounting roar 
of sound wa.s spreading, as the Neptunian hordes saw our 
wild attempt at escape. Up — up— and now we were rac- 
ing dose beneath the great roof, transparent from below, 
with the pursuing cylinders drawing ever nearer, their 
Neptunian occupants more skilled than I in their opera- 
tion. And now, too, from those uprising, pursuing 
swarms were directed toward us slender pencil-like rays 
of pale light, visible only near their source, concentrated 
force-rays, that would cleave through our cylinder as 
through jKiiwr ! 

Oil and upward — and now as we shot on, with the 
swarming cylinders hurtling hotly after us in wild pur- 
suit, w’ith the throb of our generators and the roar of air 
about us thundering in our ears, with the wild tumult of 
the massed Neptunians on Triton’s surface coming dully 
up to us from lieneath. Marlin and I were gazing with 
tense eyes ahead and ujnvard. The great opening, the 
great sliding section of the roof down through which we 
had come — that was our one chance to escape from Tri- 
ton. I knew that unless we could win through that open- 
ing, out of Triton’s enclosed world, we were doomed. On 
and on wd went— tiur eyes still upon the vast roof over- 
head in search of that opening in it, when suddenly Mar- 
lin cried hoarsely in my ear, and pointed ahead. And 
there from ahead were rushing toward us other scores 
of cylintlers, other swarms of racing cylinders answer- 
ing the .spreading alarm, while still others were shooting 
up from below towurd us! From liehind, from ahead, 
from beneath, the cylinders’ swarms were converging 
upon us in that moment, and as instinctively I slowed our 
cylinder’s mad rush I looked ujjward, toward the great 
roof 

"The opening-section!” I cried suddenly. "Dut it’s 
closed against us!” 

For there above, indeed, was that great circle in the 
vast transparent roof that we knew could be slid aside 
and opened by its Neptunian guards in the bright-lit lit- 
tle cage-room suspended beside it. My one hope had 
been that in our stolen cylinder we might deceive those 
guards of the great orifice into o|>ening it for us to pass. 


But that hope was gone. Behind and hdow and before 
us were the pursuing swarms of cylinders and tlie Nep- 
tunians in the cage-room above knew that something was 
wrong, and had not opened the great circle fnr us. There 
were other similar circles, similar openii^-sections, in 
Triton’s roof, but it was too late now to seek them be- 
catise from all about us the swannii^, racing cylinders 
were rushing upon us. In atiother moment their rays 
would shatter us ! I heard Marlin, beside me, utter a low 
exclamation of utter hopelessness aa those cylinders 
rushed upon us, held our own cylinder for llie moment 
motionless there in mid-air beneath the great roof’s open- 
ing-section, and tlieii suddenly reached totvard the con- 
trol-studs, even as Marlin’s hoarse cry was sounding 
bc.side me. 

“The end, Hunt I” he was crying. “The cylinders are 
almost upon us — and the opening-section is closed!” 

"The end maybe — but not this way!” I shouted fiercely, 
at tlie same moment sending the cylinder fla-shing straight 
upward with all its speed. “Hold to your chair. Marlin 
— tt'c’re going ta smash through that opening-section of 
the roof!" 

Even as I cried out thus, our cylinder was rising up- 
ward toward the roof with all the power of its throbbii^t 
generators, hurtling upward at sjjecd unthinkable toward 
the great circle of the opening-section! I was aware in 
that moment of the crowding swarms of cylinders about 
and beneath us loosing toward us a storm of crossing 
force-rays that we drove clear of in that instant. I was 
aware of the Neptunians in the cage-room beside the 
great opening-section rushing wildly about as we shot 
upward like the cylindrical projectile of- some ^iant can- 
non ! The next instant I caught the gleam of the trans- 
parent roof, of the opening-section just above us, Marlin 
and I instinctively crouched lower in our seats, and a Jiio- 
nient later there was a blinding, stunning shock that 
seemed to split the universe with its detonation. VVe were 
dragged up from our seats with awful force. And then 
as we straightened up and looked out, we saw that 
the cylinder had smashed through the great oiiening-sec- 
tiou and was throbbing above Triton’s mighty roof ! 

The cylinder’s ceiling, above ns, was crumpled and 
bent badly, but In that moment it seemed a miracle that 
we had lived through that terrible collision. It was only 
our awful speed that had saved us, driving us through the 
opening-section’s thick metal even as a cyclone will drive 
fragile straws and twigs unbroken through a board. Now 
as we looked downward we saw that the swarming pur- 
suing cylinders were massed beneath the cnunpled open- 
ing-section and that that circle of the opening-section was 
slowly sliding aside, bent and cnimpled as it was, to al- 
low those cylinders to emerge through Triton’s roof after 
us ! .\n(l up they came, a full hundred of them, racing 
up after us at utmost speed, up from the great metal roof 
of Triton, dark and opaque to our eyes from above, and 
up through its atmosphere close on our track! 

T hrough the rushing roar of air about us, the 
throbbing of our generators, I was aware of Marlin 
shouting somethmg beside me. I was gazing ahead for 
the moment, as ttat wild flight and pursuit passed on 
through Triton’s atmosphere. Giant Neptune’s cloudy 
green sphere bulked gigantic in the heavens before us, 
and far beyond it was the little fire-disk of the sun. Then 
I turned back to see the hundred pursuing cylinders, get- 
ting ever closer beliind us. As I started at the sight, I 
became aw'are of Marlin shouting bcsitle me, and at the 
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same moment realized the import of his words. I realized 
that the throbbing of our generators was halting, hesi- 
tating, failing! Our great crash out through the roof had 
broken some part of their mechanism and now they were 
failing rapidly, and the speed of our cylinder was slow'- 
ing! 

And behind us the scores of onriishing cylinders were 
closer— closer 1 Already toward us again from them were 
leaping the slender pale force-rays, missing us at that 
distance but sweeping close about us. With an utter 
ten.seness of Iwdy and s])irit, Marlin and I watched thcan 
drawing closer, as our cylinder shot on through Triton’s 
atmosphere. Suddenly another storm of rays had shot 
and swept toward us fnjm behind, and one of those wild- 
whirling rays, in a single instant, dove through the cylin- 
der’s uppermost sides like a sword of fire through card- 
Imard, slicing away completely the already-cnimpled roof 
above us and Uie upper half-dozen feel of the walls! In- 
stantly a flood of icy-cold air rushed in upon us and 
seemed in that moment to freeze us through, At the 
same moment the throbbing generators ceased completely 
to operate, the cylinder slowing swiftly on its rush for- 
ward, drifting helpltxssly there in the outer reaches of 
Triton’s atmosphere, while from behind, like leaping 
creatures of prey, the scores of cylinders rushed upon us ! 

Neither MarUn nor I voiced a cry in that moment. We 
could only stare as if we were automatons, toward tlie 
onntshing cylinders, the oncoming doom. We had rttn 
our course at last. It seemed in that moment that all our 
bitter battle for freedom, our toilsome escape from our 
cell, our flight through Triton's sleeping side, our steal- 
ing of the cylinder and wild crash upward through the 
great roof's opening-section — that all this futile flight of 
ours w'as reenacting itself with lightning swiftness before 
my eyes. The swarming cylinders were almost on us, 
holding their rays now as they saw us helpless until they 
were closer, their great mass whirling straight totvard 
us. And then, as I gripped the control-standard before 
me, expectant in that instant of the end, I saw that on- 
rushing mass of cylinders suddenly shattered as though 
by gigantic blows from above. I saw the scores of cylin- 
ders driven tliis way and that in a single instant with 
colossal force, even as they rushed to anniloilate uh ! And 
I looked dazedly up, wa.s looking up ■ ■ 

*'The spacc-ftier!” Marlin's insane cry was .sounding 
there beside me. "It's the spacf-flier — and ll'liitcly and 
Randall!" 

The spacc-flicr! There high above us and above the 
pursuing cylinders it hruig, a gleaming faceted ball, at 
•sight of which I could only gaze stupefied. I saw in that 
moment that down from its lowest ray-opening there was 
radiating toward the cylinders that liatl been hurtling in 
a mass toward us, a pale, almost invisible great force- 
ray and that it was that ray’s giant pressure that liad 
.shattered the mass of our pursuers, and in an instant 
had driven their massed cylinders to all sides! Then, 
as they broke thus in wild confusion before that swift 
great force-ray from above, the space-flier was flashing 
down toward our roofless, drifting cylinder, was hovering 
just beside us. touching that cylinder, witli the round 
outer door in its facet within our reach! In an instant 
Marlin and I had clambered to the drifting cylinder’s 
edge, had whirled open that outer door of the space-flier. 
WTien we tlirew ourselves into the little vestibule-diam- 
ber or air-lock, shut the outer door, and turned toward 
ihe inner one, that inner one was opened and WIntely — 
Whitely! — was pulling us inside! 


‘AVhitely — Randall — ” we were babbling in our excate- 
inent, “we tliought you dead — saw fragments of tlie 
space-flier and thought it destroyed !” 

“No time now to tell you. Marlin — Hunt — ” Whitely 
was hurriedly saying. “Those cylinders are forming 
again. They’re coming up toward us ! Head out from 
Triton, Randall — full speed!" 

But even as he had s^wken, Randall, in the control- 
chair, Itad flashed his liands over the six control-switches, 
and as Marlin and I clambered with Whitely into the 
other three chairs, we felt our.selves jiressed flown with 
terrific force against them as the space-flier shot out 
from Triton with colossal speed 1 But at the same mo- 
ment the cylinders that had formed again into their close- 
grouped mas.H, had leaped forward with us and the next 
moment saw space-flier and cylinders alilce whirling out 
from the atmosphere of Triton into the empty void of 
space ! I glanced back, .saw that the cylinders were close 
behind our hurtling space-flier, flashing alter it somewhat 
beneath it. so as to clear its great force-ray shooting back 
toward Triton and flinging it outward. And as I glanced 
back, I saw Triton’s dull-gleaming sphere, with the ]»le 
giant force-ray that stabbed from its side toward the 
sun, growing each instant smaller! But dead ahead of 
us, though somewhat beneath our level, there loomed the 
colossal green sphere of Neptune, growing in size as we 
rushed on at immense speed from its moon I 

On we went, and as Randall’s hands flashed over the 
control-switches, Marlin and Whitely and I staring tense- 
ly forth with him, we were aware that from the mass of 
onracing cylinders behind slender force-rays were again 
questing toward us, though the range was too great for 
them to loose them accurately at this terrific speed. At 
any moment, though, one of those concentrated, pciicil- 
lilce rays might cleave through our space-flier in a lucky 
hit. and unless we escaped from these relentless pur- 
suers, the space-flier and ourselves were certain of de- 
struction. This 1 saw, and saw too that Neptune’s colos- 
sal cloudy sphere lay close before us, so awful was the 
speed of our flight and puramt, and as it loomed gigantic 
before us, filling the heavens, it was apparent that we 
wofJd pass close above its surface. Suddenly I turned 
to Randall, shouted in his ear above the thundering throh- 
biiig drone of our generators. 

“Neptune !" I cried. “There’s a chance to smash these 
pursuing cylinders there 1’’ 

“But how—?” he began. Shouting in his ear, I ex- 
plained to him the desperate inspiration that had come 
to me. I saw his eyes and those of Marlin and White- 
ly widen as they heard, and then he nodded grimly, 
clutched the control-switches tighter. 

And now about ns was sounding again the roar of air 
as we shot through Neptune’s atmosphere, shot above 
the surface of the huge planet with the cylinders rush- 
ing still at equal speed Itehind ns, their deadly rays stab- 
bing thi.s way and that in slicing sweeps toward us. 
Through the cloudy mists of Neptune’s upper aunos- 
phere we flashed, straight onward, with the dark metal 
surface of the giant world’s vast roof clear now to our 
eyes far beneath. And as we shot over it I saw Randall's 
grip tighten on the control-switches, saw him glance back 
toward the pursuing cylinders, behind and a little beneath 
us, and then abruptly he had flung open the switch of tlie 
great force-ray diat was driving us on, our rear-ray! 
Instantly the speed of the space-flier slowed, and in a 
split-second the nnrushing cylinders, racing on unslow- 
iiig ill tliat moment, were hurtling past beneatli us. And 
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as they did so, another switch had clicked luider Raudall’s 
hands and straight down upon those cylinders from the 
space-flier’s bottom tvas driving down another mighty 
force-ray ! 

In tlie next instant we had a glimpse of those massed 
cylinders that had been rushing tltus beneath us driven 
down hy the power of our great force-ray witli incon- 
ceivable speed and force, driven down in a whirling, con- 
fused mass toward tlie vast metal roof of great Neptune 
below! And as our great ray, traveling across their 
mass, drove them thus downward with colossal power, 
we saw a moment later the cylinders of that mass crash- 
ing downward against that roof, shattering into crumpled, 
wrecked masses of metal upon the mighty structure-, an- 
nihilated with all inside them on that roof as our great 
ray drove them down against it! Half at least of that 
mass of cylinders perished thus in tlie first crash down- 
ward and before the rest could gather again to whirl up 
to the attack, our great ray was playing upon them also, 
crashing them down upon the great roof of death, until in 
only a moment more hnt a half-dozen of the cylinders re- 
mained intact! And these, as their fellows crashed to 
death beneath us, were gathering and speeding away from 
this death that smote from above, were going back toward 
the dull-glcamiiig disk of T ritnn I 

Marlin and W'hitely and Randall and I were all cry- 
ing out in that moment as the surviving cylinders flashed 
away in flight, and then Marlin and I had turned toward 
our two friends. “Whitely — ^Randall — !” Marlin was 
saying. “You escaped those Neptuiiians tliat first dis- 
covered us, then? We saw the fragments of wreckage 
your pursuers brought back, aud Hunt and I never 
dreamed you might still live!” 

‘•'It was a trick that enabled us to escape." Whitely 
explained. “When they di.scovered us there beneath 
Neptune’s roof — chased us up through that roof and up 
into the great cloud-belts, I saw that we could unt long 
escape those pursuing cylinders. So. while Randall drove 
the flier through tlie mists and while they searched in 
those mists for us. I battered and broke with blows of a 
large tool some of the spare plates and instruments we 
carried. Then, as they came closer to ns, their force-rays 
.slicing through the mists in search of us, I cast those 
fragments loose from the flier, and when they struck 
against the pursuing cylinders in the mi.sts, when those 
cylinders saw the wrecked fragments, they had no doubt 
but that their force-rays had struck us somewhere in the 
cloud-layer and aiiniliilatcd us. V'e lay in the shroud- 
ing mists until we saw them returning toward Neptune’s 
surface. We realized then that you two had been cap- 
tured by whatever manner of creatures these Neptuniaiis 
were, and saw the cylinders, willi you in one of them, 
going down lieneath Triton’s roof. For days, therefore, 
Randall and I waitwl around Triton’s surface, lioping 
against hope to get down inside in some way and find 
you, and had almost given up hope, when we saw the 
cv'Huder you liad stolen racing up from 'Iriton. and were 
able to save it and you from the pursuing cylinders." 

"But you, hfarltn — Hunt — ” Whitely continued. “You 
have learned how and why these Neptuniaiis are sending 
forth the great ray that i,s turning the sun faster? We 
saw that ray and anotlier great ray on opposite sides 
of Triton — Is it not possible tliat we alone might be 
able to halt that ray?” 

Marlin solemnly shook liis head. "No chance, While- 
ly, for us,” he said. “Perhaps no chance even for all the 
forces of earth !” And quickly he told, while Whitely 


and Randall listened enthralled, of the captivity of us two 
in Triton’s strange and swarming world; of the gigantic 
tale of Neptune’s past and the purixise of its peop!e.H, as 
it had been told us by the great globe of the Council of 
Thirty ; of our desperate escape and flight across the dark 
side of Triton and our wild crashing upward through tiic 
roof and out from Triton. “We alone," Marlin con- 
cluded, “can never halt either of those great rays, for 
each has countless cylinders and Neptunians within to 
guanl it, and each has twenty control-boxes of which one 
alone can keep it operating. No. our one chance is to 
get Ijack to earth, to gatlier there the great fleet of space- 
fliers which the World-President and the World Con- 
gress planned to build in our absence, and to come out in 
that great fleet with the most powerful weapons avail- 
able and endeavor to crush these strange Nei>tunians, to 
halt that great ray of doom that is turning the sun ever 
faster! For unless wc can do that, unless we can bring 
earth's fleet of space-fliers out here and halt the great 
sun-ray, that ray wdll in sixty days more have finished its 
work, will have split the sun and loosed doom upon all 
its planets except Neptune ! And so it is back to earth 
dial vve must race now at our utmost speed!" 

Marlin’s solemn voice ceased, and there was silence for 
a momait in the space-flier, we four gazing toward each 
other without speaking. By then the flier, with the tre- 
mendotis impetus of its flight still driving it forward, 
had swept on and out over great Neptune now, out of the 
giant world’s cloudy atmosphere and into empty sjjace 
beyond it. And, with Neptune’s giant globe filling the 
firmament behind us, Randall snapped on again our rear 
force-ray, sent that ray radiating back toward the vast 
disk of Neptune itself. And then again we were forced 
deep in our chairs as the flier's tremendous speed acceler- 
ated once more, the flier hurtling with greater and greater 
velocity through the gulf of space toward the far little 
disk of fire that was the sun, far ahead. For it was 
toward it, toward our earth, that we were going from 
Nej)tune, from the solar system’s edge, to carry back word 
to earth of the nature of the doom that hung above it 
and to gather earth’s forces to forestall that doom I 

CHAPTER XIII 

The Gathering of Earth’s Forces 

S TARING ahead into sjace from the control-chair of 
our racing flier, I heard Whitcly's voice from be- 
side me. “Seventeen days,” he was saying. 
“And in two more days we ought to reach earth.” 

I nodded abstractedly, gazing ahead. “Two days at 
the most,’" T said. “We're inside Jupiter’s orbit now, and 
once through the astcroidal belt, there’ll be nothing to 
delay us.” 

For as Whitely and I gazed outward, Marlin and 
Randall sleeping now in two of the space-flier's hunks, 
we could sec that we were aiiproaching. indeed, that belt 
of whirling asteroids tliat marked the diviaion between 
the four inner and the four great outer planets of the 
solar sy.stem. To the- left, dropping behind us, gleamed 
the gigantic cloud-belted sphere of Jupiter with its stately 
train of attendant moons, as great a mystery to us as 
when we first had passed it. A side force-ray was hold- 
ing tlic flier out still from the mighty planet's attraction, 
while ahead and lo the right from us now gleamed crim- 
son Mars. Yet it was not tliese that held the eyes of 
Whitely and myself, nor even the increasing fieiy circle 
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of the sun before us, but the bluish-white little spot of 
light that was expanding slowly in size and brilliance as 
we shut on toward it, the little spot of bluish light that 
was our planet, earth. 

For days we had gazed toward that little light-spot as 
our space-flier went on and on Uirough the solar system’s 
vast reaches toward it. For seventeen days, now, even 
as Wliitely had said, we had been racing inward from 
Neptune at utmost speed on our desperate journey back 
to our own world. The space-flier’s great rear force-ray, 
pushing back against giant Neptune, had hurled the flier 
in through the outer reaches of our univcr.se witli an ac- 
celeration of velocity that was so great as to prove almost 
our undoing. For more than once that terrific pressure 
of that acceleration on us, despite our shock-absorbing 
apparatus, had so affected our bodies as to overcome us 
with successive fits of nausea and unconsciousness. And 
once, just after we had swept in past great Saturn and 
its mighty rings, fearful u£ those great rings after our 
former misadventure with them, I had awakened from 
my sieep-periorl to find Randall and Marlin, in the enn- 
trol-diairs, quite unconscious from the flier's terrific 
acceleration, the flier itself speeding onward without any 
guiding hand on its controls. 

Yet despite this we had grimly driven the flier to the 
utmost acceleration possible, its speed steadily mounting 
toward the maximum in those succeeding days that we 
flashed inward from Neptune. For behind us Neptune’s 
calm, green little disk of light, though diminishing stead- 
ily in size as we receded from it, seemed like a baleful 
signal of doom shining there behind us. For out from 
Neptune, or rather out from its moon, Triton, the giant 
force-ray of the Neptunians, was still radiating toward 
the sun, thus .shadowing all the solar system with the 
cataclysmic doom to come. For, as we Hashed inward, 
Marlin, had used his astronomical instruments to deter- 
mine the fact that the sun’s rotatory period had now de- 
creased to a little over eight days, and was decreasing 
still by the same amount of four ho«irs each day, its spin 
accelerated each day by the same amount as the colossal 
force-ray from Triton kept upon its side its unrelenting 
pressure. And within half a hundred days more, as we 
knew, that rotatory period of the .sun would have de- 
creased until its huge mass would be spinning once in 
every hour, would be spinning then so fast that it must 
inevitably be riven asunder into a new double star by its 
own centrifugal force, engulfing all its planets save 
Neptune alone! 

So it was that we spared not ourselves but drove the 
space-flier in through the solar system toward earth with 
a speed unthinkable, almost, using an acceleration that 
was all but death for us. Fur the one hope of preventing 
that colossal sun-cataclj'sm, as Marlin bad said and as 
we all knew, was to reach earth soon and then at once 
fly back out from earth toward Neptune again with the 
great space-flier fleet, which, if tlie World-President and 
the World Congress had not failed us, would be wailing 
on earth for us. With that fleet we must sally back across 
the solar system once more to its outer edge, to great 
Neptune, and must fall upon Triton and the giant force- 
ray that was shooting from Triton to the sun, with all 
our power. If we could vanquish the Neptunians long 
enough to destroy the giant sun-ray’s mechanism, to halt 
that ray, we woultl have halted the acceleration of the 
sun’s spin, would have saved the sun and its planets from 
tlie catacly.smic doom that now threatened them. But if 
we could not, if the Neptunians with their countless C)’Iin- 


ders and great weapons were too strong for us, then W'e 
coidd but perish there in struggling with them, since in 
that case nothing could halt the doom that they w’ere 
loosing from Triton upon the .sun and the solar system. 

And as Whitely and I gazed out Uirough the flashing 
flier’s windows, we knew that scant enough was the time 
left for us in w’hich to do these things. Even if we were 
safe on earth in the next two days, as we hoped, there 
would remain but little more than forty days before the 
coming of the dread cataclysm that threatened, and it 
would require half that time for the space-fliers of earth 
to make their way back out across the solar system to 
Neptme. So that now there lay over my mind that 
deepening shadow of impentling colossal disaster that had 
hovcrc<l over all our minds during the strange days of 
our racing inward through the solar system, making me 
gaze somberly enough toward the bluish light'-spot in 
the darkness of space far ahead that was our goal now. 
To the left, though, Jupiter’s great globe had dropped far 
behind now, and as I saw that I cut out our side-ray, and 
turned toward Whitely. 

“We’re at the edge of the asteroidal belt now,” I told 
him, “but I’m not goii^ to slow our speed. We’ll just 
flash on through it and take our chance.” 

He no<ldcd gravely. ‘T’ll wake Marlin and Randall 
now to help me keep watch,” he said. 

A moment later, having done .so, Marlin and Randall 
freed themselves of the straps of the bunks and climbed 
across the flier to take their places beside Whitely in 
watching .for the great menacing asteroids. And as we 
passed on through the belt of those whirling perils, 
Marlin and Whitely and Randall watched for hour on 
hour there beside me, though so va-st was the maximum 
speed at which our flier was going now, more than eight 
million miles an hour, that before they could more than 
get a flashing glimpse of a nearby asteroid we would 
have passwl it. Wc were relying almost wholly on blind 
chauce to take us through the asteroidal belt at that 
lightning speed, yet so desperate was this grim race 1)ack 
to earth from the solar system's edge, that we preferred 
to trust thus to chance, rather than to slow our speed or 
to delay by an hour our arrival on earth. And chance, 
for the time, favored us, for some hours later we had 
won through the perils of the asteroidal belt without more 
than a few split-second glimpse.s of the great whirling 
spheres of peril. And then, as we shot across the orbit 
of Mars with tlie planet’s dull red shield still farther 
to the right, I began to slow our terrific speed, for by 
this time the earth was expanding rapidly before us. 

And now, too, ihe sun was flaming before us, in all the 
lialo-Iike glory of its great corona, with a brilliance blind- 
ing to our eye.s after the dim shades of Neptune and its 
moon. Yet even with that brilliance dazzling us we could 
make out plainer and plainer the sphere 'of earth, seeming 
to our eyes a thin silver-blue crescent as it spun there 
between our inrushing flier an<l the sun, its tiny moon- 
s[)ot growing brighter too. Marlin and Whitely an<l 
Randall watching tensely beside me, I cut out altogether 
the great force-ray at the flier’s rear, which, even when 
our .speed had reached its maximum, drove us straight 
onward and kept tliat speed unvarying .against the gravi- 
tational influences from either side which were not large 
enough to require an opposing side-ray. Snapping that 
rear-ray out, I sent another force-ray from the flier 
tow’ard the earth-sphere ahead, and as that ray stimck 
and pushed us hack with immense power, tlie space-flier’s 
colossal speed was gradually decreasing. 
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O NCE more we felt terrific upward and forward pres- 
sure in our chairs as the flier’s speed steadily 
slowed, dropped swiftly from eight million miles an hour 
to six and then to fi'.-e and then to three. And as we shot 
in thus toward earth, the millions of miles dropping 
slower behind as our flier’s great faceted hall clicked 
through space at slower and slower speed, I knew the 
same question was in the minds of my three friends as 
in my own. It was reflected in the tensely anxious eyes 
of Marlin and the imperturbable eyes of Whitely and 
the unwontedly grave eyes of Randall as the three stared 
ahead willi me. Would the siace-fliers that the ^VQrld- 
President and the World Congress had promised to build 
be ready? If not. we knew w’e certainly could not 
venture out to Neptune and put an end to the great 
doom-ray that the Js'eptuiiians were stabbing toward the 
sun. So that it was in a growing suspense of spirit that 
we watched earth’s sphere, with its crescent of bluish- 
white light at one side, expanding before us. 

At ever slower speed we were rushing in toward it, 
and at last, moving at but a few hundred thousand mile.s 
an hotir by this tiine, were driving in out of tlie void 
and past earth’s shining moon, gleaming in space to our 
right, its great ranges and strange craters clear to our 
eyes from its airless surface. But now all our eyes were 
on earth ahead, since now through the drifting cloud- 
masses tliat floated in its atmosphere we could make out 
the great bluish globe’s surface features, could see that 
western Europe and North Africa lay in the sunlight in 
that crescent of light at earth’s side, but that the North 
and South Americas lay in the shade of earth’s outer 
side, in the darkness of night. It was toward the dark 
half-seen outline of North America that I was lieading 
the flier, for by this time, traveling still more slowly, our 
velocity now being less than a thousand miles an hour, 
we were entering earth's atmosphere, the rarefied air 
of its outer reaches roaring about the flier as it shot 
through it. 

“Straight to New York — to the World Congress,” 
Marlin was saying. “There's not a minute to lose.” 

I nodded silently, at the same time snapping out the 
front-ray of the flier that was .slowing our speed as we 
shot toward earth’s surface, and as its gravitation gTipi>ed 
the flier we were turning until instead of rushing onward 
we were falling to its surface from high above, as it 
turned in space before us, falling down toward the sur- 
face of tlie Nortli American continent, whose outline was 
visible from our great height through the shifting cloud- 
screen. I felt my heart beatuig rapidly as we shot thus 
downward, forgot almost the mighty import of the mis- 
sion on which we were returning in the mere fact of our 
return; for we were first of all men to venture thus into 
the outer void and to return from that void to earth! 
And as we sliot downward I saw the same thought mir- 
rored in the faces of the otliers, staring down with me. 

Down — down — with an oblique ray I was making the 
space-flier fall slantingly, more and more .slowly, toward 
the northeastern coast of the continent beneath, whose 
broad, brown surface stretched out greater and greater 
beneath us. Moments more and as the roar of air 
about us intensified, mingling with tlie throbbing of our 
generators, we shot down from the sun's light into the 
darkness of this dark side of earth, this night of earth’s 
one side. But now its great surface was changing from 
convex to concave beneath us, and now as we shot lower 
still Randall pointed downward and northward %vith a low 
cry toward a spark of bright red light, the beam of the 


great air-beacon of the trans-Atlantic atr -liners, at New 
York. Slower — slower — and in moments more the vast 
mass of its towering cylindrical buildings, ablaze with 
outlining lights, was coming into view, with midmost 
among them the greatest of ail, the huge mass of the 
World Government building. 

As our space-flier dropped slowly toward that mighly 
structure beneath my controlling hands, as it dropped 
toward the swaniis of bright-lit aircraft that were mov- 
ing to and fro over the great city, so familiar was the 
scene beneath to us four cosmic voyagers that almost did 
our great journey, our mighty flight out through tlie 
sun’s planets through tlie countless leagues of space to 
great Nqitunc, and our grotesque and dream-like adven- 
tures upon Neptune and its moon, seem to us indeed no 
more than dreams. But as we shot lower we were 
startled from this strange state of mind by one of the 
aircraft beneath, showing the customary red and green 
position-lights along its hull, driving up through the dark- 
ness toward our smoothly falling sjiace-flier. We saw 
tlie three men in the control-room of the craft gazing 
amazedly tow-ard tlie gleaming, faceted metal ball of our 
flier as they circled us, and then from their craft .had 
burst out a score of brilliant vari-colorcd signal-lights. 
And as these blazed out there came a moment later an 
answering blaze of lights from each of the swarming 
craft belo«’, that shot up now in hundreds toward our 
falling flier, crowding crazily about it! 

Down through the darkness we dropped still, those 
swarms of aircraft almost Jostling us as they seethed 
thickly in terrific excitement about us. As we shot 
downward over New York’s surface we saw that across 
all the vast city, and far across the great air-docks to 
the south even, signal-lights were blazing out, a wild 
panorama of bursting lights stretching out in all direc- 
tions! From beneath, too, there came up to US now a 
terrific roar of mingled voices, the vast crowds in the 
streets of the huge city sending their cheering cries up 
to us in a great thunder-roll of sound as we fell toward 
them. And as I held the space-flier to its smooth dri^ 
downward amid the swarming aircraft, I saw that Marlin 
and Randall, and even Whitely, were gazing across those 
vast, shoutii^ throngs and across the swarms of madly- 
darting aircraft that encircled us, with somber, thought- 
ful faces. 

Now ive were falling a few hundred feet above tlia 
roof of the World Government building, on which a lit- 
tle knot of figures awaited us, and as f gazed from it 
across the other roofs of the great city I uttered a low 
exclamation. “On the roofs — ^>’ou see I asked. “Those 
things of metal — those space-fliers 1” 

But they too were gazing toward the roofs, toward 
the iiinmuerable cr>’stai-like metal forms that we could 
half-recognize on those roofs in the darkness. But a 
glimpse only we had of them before the siace-flier was 
sinking downward to the great roof itself, and as Marlin 
saw the knot of figures on that roof he half-turned. “The 
World-President,” he said, quietly, “waiting for us on 
the roof.” 

That roof’s flat expanse was Just beneath us, covered 
itself with other great crystal-like gleaming fliers, but 
with a clear space at its center where once had stood our 
space-flier’s framework. There was no framework there 
now. but smoothly I brought the flier down upon that 
space, down to tlie roof, poised it a moment a foot above 
it, and then let it sink to the roof’s surface and opened a 
half-dozen of the switches before me, the throbbing of 
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the generators that had been enduring for so long ceas- 
ing and giving way to an unaccustomed silence that was 
strange to our ears. Then Marlin had turned, was open- 
ing the inner door, and in another moment the outer one 
had swung open also, a flood of cool, clean air rushing 
in upon us. Marlin leading, we stepped orit, stood un* 
Steadily for a moment on the great roof’s surface be- 
neath the hrilliance of the lights that flared above it. 

From beneath and above came still through the night 
the unceasing roar of the great crowds in the huge city’s 
streets and the hum of its swanning, seething aircraft, 
and then we saw that the little group of men on the 
root beside us were coming toward us, the World-Presi- 
dent at their head. His strong, keen eyes were steady 
upon us as he came forward, his hands outstretched, and 
then he had gripped our own hands, was holding them for 
a moment in silence. In that moment we were all four 
swaying a little as we stood there, gazing about us at the 
far-flung lights of the great city around us, at the men 
before ns, at the straugely-dul!e<l stars overhead, as 
thot^h never had we .seen them before. When the World- 
President spoke, his human-sounding voice seemed 
strange even to our ears. 

"Marlin — Randall — Whitely — Hunt — ” he said. “You 
have come bade then from your mission?” 

“We’ve come back — from Neptune,” Marlin said 
simply. 

"The World Congress is already gathered — is waiting 
for you,” said the other, as simply, and tlien with him 
and the oflicials al>nut him we were walking toward the 
stair-opening in the great roof, were walking through 
ranks of the great looming faceted things of metal that I 
saw now clearly were replicas each of our own jxily- 
hedron-like space-flicr! 

Down through that opening we went, down stairs after 
stairs imtil we were emerging througli a high door on 
the raised platform at the end of the great room in 
which the World Congress awaited us. Brilliant white 
light floodetl that room and in it, in silent row upon row, 
were seated the twelve hundred members of the great 
Congress. As we four entered, with the World-President 
and his official.^, there was turned instantly toward it.s 
every eye, and a tense hush of utter silence settled in 
which our own steps seemed loud to our ears. There were 
no shouts or cheering cries from the Congress’ members, 
in that moment, for all knew that what they were to hear 
now from ns was the word of hojx: or hopelessness for 
earth, the report of our great mission upon which rested 
earth’s single cliance for life. And as I stared across the 
great, silent Congress in that moment, there flashed upon 
the screen of my mind, strangely enough, a picture of that 
other silent, solemn council before which Marlin and I 
had stood but a few days before, that Council of Thirty 
of the strange Keptimians whose great synthesizing 
globe-mechanism had spoken to us. Then, as we stood 
there, the World-President wa.s stepping fonvard to ad- 
dress the Congress. 

“There is no need for me to tell you who are the 
four men standing here before you,” he said. “Marlin — 
Whitely — Randall — Hunt — these four who went out to 
Neptune on the earth’s behalf, and whom earth has tense- 
ly awaited now for weeks. I do not know, any more than 
yon, what they found there, what chance for earth they 
found or failed to find. And it is that that we. the repre- 
sentatives of the world’s peoples, now wait tn hear from 
Marlin, the leader of this great expedition.” Utter 
silence held all present. 


A nd as the World-President stepped lack, Marlin, 
unsteady still from our iinaccustonsedness to earth’s 
gravitation, and with face drawn, but eyes steady and 
bright, was stepping forward. Facing the great rank on 
rank of members of the World Congress he stood, while 
we others slipped into the seats liehind him, facing them 
for a moment in tense silence as he summoned his ener- 
gies to speak. In that moment, as my eyes roved across 
the great hall, I made out the faces of many there known 
to me, the face, just beneath our platform, was that of 
my chief at the Intelligence Bureau, Markham, the faces 
of many others, strange and yet familiar, all turned now 
toward Marlin. And then, in a voice low at first but 
gaining in power as he went on, Marlin was speaking to 
them, his words sounding out through the great roonj in 
a hushed, unnatural silence. 

He began by reviewing in a few sentences the colossal 
peril that liad threatened and was threatening us, the in- 
creased spin of the sun Ixmeath Neptune’s mighty ray tliat 
soon must result in its divisioti and the solar system's 
doom. Then, with a reference to that other gathering 
of the World Congress at which our venture out to Nep- 
tune had been decided upon, he came to the start of that 
venture. While they listened in utter tenseness he told 
of our start, of uur going out from earth first of all men 
info the outer void, out past the mysteries of Mars with 
greater and greater speed. Our onward flight tlirot^h the 
terrible dangers of the great astcroidal belt and our nar- 
row escapes in it, our outward rush past mighty Jupiter 
— these he described in his steady voice, and we felt the 
tenseness that held all in the great room in dead silence. 
He told tiiem of what doom liad nearly been ours at 
Saturn, of our fall toward its great rings of death and 
our narrow escape from them. 

Then, with a litde pause, he was going on, was telling 
of our onward flashing flight beyond Saturn out through 
the vast outer reaches of the solar system, out past the 
orbit of Uranus toward Neptune itself. In utmost sus- 
pense they listened as he told of our arrival at last at 
Neptune, of our amazement at finding tliat giant world 
shielded with an enclosing roof of metal, and of our 
greater amazement at finding that world, the colossal city 
that covered it, utterly dead and deserted. Low exclama- 
tions of surprise broke from his listeners then as he 
narrated how he and I had been surprised in the dead 
city of Neptune by the coming of the Neptunians in their 
cylinders, their attack ujmn and pursuit upward of 
Whitely and Randall in the space-flier, their caj)tiire of 
ourselves and their taking us from Neptune out to the 
moon-world of Triton. And a low wave of uncontrollable 
excitement swept across the great room as Marlin told 
those in it of the roofed and warmed world of Triton 
and the countless millions of Neptunians on it, and above 
all of the giant force-ray that was stabbing from Triton’s 
sunward side toward the sun and loosing doom upon us! 

And that excitement intensified when he told of what 
else we had found at Triton, of the other giant force-ray 
stabbing out from its other side toward a distant star of 
Sagittarius, of our captivity there and our learning of the 
Neptunian longue, our being brought before the great 
Council of thirty of the Neptunian races. I saw the 
hundreds before us listening with abated breath as he 
told them that gigantic epic of the solar system’s past that 
ha<l been tokl us by the great glolie-mechanism of the 
Council, that story of the Neptunians’ past history and 
of the great doom of increasing cold that had driven 
them from Nej)tunc to Triton and that now ha<I caused 
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them to seek to split the sun itself to thwart that doom. 
How they had sent out toward that star in Sagittarius 
another great force-ray years before, to brace Triton 
against the back-pressure of the sun-ray and to keep it 
from being hurled out into the great void, how they had 
finally sent out the great force-ray toward tl;e sun also, 
turning the sun ever faster toward the doom of all the 
other planets, planning to wreck the universe to save their 
own race. These things he told them through the hushed 
silence that again had replaced their stir and murmur of 
excitement. 

But excitetnent held them again when he told how he 
and I, desperate at the doom we saw hanging thus over 
earth, had made our wild attempt to escape from Triton, 
had dared to cross its surface and had stolen a cylinder, 
crashing ttp through the great roof and out from Triton 
in that cylinder with their pursuit close behind us, how 
we had been saved from that pursuit by Whitely and 
Randall in the space-flier, who. although we had thought 
them dead, had managed to elude their own attackers by 
a ruse and liad hovered near Triton in hopes of saving 
xis: how in the space-flier we had fled back from Triton 
over Neptune and had smashed our pursuers, while we 
and they were over Neptune; these things, his voice 
deep now. he told to the htmdreds of his listeners. And 
then, swajdng a little from sheer utter weariness of body 
and spirit, Marlin told them how we, knowing that never 
alone could we halt or even reach that giant ray driving 
from Triton toward the sun, had headed back for earth 
at the utmost speed of which we were capable, had 
flashed back like some great mes.senger-meteor through 
the solar system to earth to carry to the peoples of earth 
word of what we had found, to gather the forces of earth 
and head back to Neptune with them for a last gallant 
attempt to halt that mighty ray of doom ! 

When Marlin’s voice had ceased, when he had stepped 
unsteadily back from the platform’s edge, his words 
seemed reverberating still through the hushed silence that 
prevailed among the twelve hundred massed members of 
the World Congress. Then again the World-President, 
his own face as set and strange now as those of the 
massed members before him, was stepping forward to 
face them. 

"You Imve heard the report of Dr. Marlin and his 
three companions.” he said, quietly, “and you, and I, and 
the pojples of earth listening now, know wliat situation 
faces us, what last necessity, even as was foreseen, has 
arisen before us. 'That giant force-ray of which ifar- 
lin told you, that colossal ray which these Neptuuians arc 
stabbing toward the sun’s edge from their far moon- 
world of Triton, is turning the svin ever faster, as all of 
you know, is decreasing its rotatory period by four hours 
each passing day. Within hardly more than forty days 
it will have decreased the sun’s rotatory period to that 
fatal period of one hour, will have increased its spin to 
that critical fatal speed, at which the sun must inevitably 
divide into a double sun, a double star, engulfing our 
planet, and almost all otliers, in fiery death in that cosmic 
cataclysm. This is known to you and you know, too, 
that it is only by halting that giant force-ray from Triton 
that we can save Oiir sun, our world, from that tre- 
mendous cataclysm. 

“This much wc have known, indeed, and now with what 
knowledge these four men have brought back from their 
unparalleled venttire out through the gulf of space to the 
solar system's edge, to Neptune itself, you know also 
what lies before us. We have, indeed, built during the 


absence of Marlin and his three friends that great fleet of 
space-fliers, which we had decided to build. Using the 
plans of their original space-flier and applying all our 
efforts toward achieving a quantity production of space- 
fliers on those plans, we have been able, as you know, 
to construct in their absence no less than five thousand 
space-fliers exactly like their own, space-fliers that rest 
now upon the roofs of New York’s great huiklings around 
us, complete now with trained crews and ready to start I 
The gatliering of earth’s forces has thus already taken 
place ! 

“And upon this great fleet of space-fliers rests now the 
fate of the solar system! For that fleet must go out 
through the solar system now to Neptune and halt the 
giant ray radiating from Triton’s sunward side toward 
the sun. if the solar system is to live. What perils, what 
opIKXsition that fleet will meet. Marlin lias made dear 
to you. These Nejmmians, most ancient and mighty of 
the solar system’s peoples, are of colossal powers, such 
powers that they are scrupling not at splitting the sun 
itself! They have thousands of their great space-cylin- 
ders that can whirl through space as swiftly and as well 
as our own space-fliers. They have as weapons their 
concentrated force-rays, which we must provide for tlie 
fliers of our own fleet before it leaves. They have an 
ancient science and might that can produce we know 
not what weapons against us, and they know that our 
four first venturers escaped hack to earth, and will be ex- 
pecting now an attack from us, will resist that attack 
with all their powers. un<!oubtedly. since they are fighting 
for the existence of their races, their world, even as we 
are fighting for ours ! 

"ITtus this great fleet of five thousand space-fliers of 
ours goes out to battle, to battle between the races of 
Neptune and Earth that must decide the fate of tlie solar 
system for all time. There can be but one fit to lead 
this fleet out to sttch battle, and that is Marlin himself, 
who was the first to discover this peril that hangs over 
us, who was one of the first to suggest a means of strug- 
gling against that peril, and who has led this first daring 
venture out through a thousand perils to Neptune, and 
back again to eartli wiUi the knowledge without which we 
could not act. So that it is he, with these tliree compan- 
ions of his, Whitely and Hunt and Randall, who dared 
all with him and who have done for earth what he has 
clone, as his three lieutenants, who must command this 
great expedition of ours which wc are sending out to 
halt the oncoming doom, these gathered forces of all the 
earth ! 

“For it is this great fleet of space-fliers, with Marlin 
at its head, which alone can halt tliat doom now! If 
that fleet can w’in safely out through the perils of the in- 
terplanetary void to Neptune, can win to Triton’s sun- 
ward side against the opposition of the Neptunians and 
can destroy the ccjntrols and generators of their great 
sun-ray, can lialt tliat ray, the sun’s spin will cease to 
accelerate and our planet and the other planets will have 
been saved. Rnt if our fleet cannot do this, if the Kep- 
tunians prevent it from reacliing the great sun-ray’s 
source, and from halting that ray, then the sun will spin 
on ever fa.ster and within two-score more days will .split 
at last and engulf in the diverging fires of its two new 
suns, all ihe planets save Neptune. For it is this great 
space-fleet of ours, heading out now toward the last 
great battle of Earth’s and Neptune’s races, which alone 
now can prevent the accelerating speed of the sun and 
the consequent wrecking of our universe !” 
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CHAPTER XrV 

An Ambush in Space 

ARS ahead and to the left — once more !” 

As I uttered the words Marlin and Randall 
and Wliitely, beside me, were gazing to the left 
with me. “Strange," said Randall, “it all seems, almost, 
as when we first went out past Mars." 

Strangely similar, indeed, did it seem to all of us, the 
panorama that now again stretched ail about us, visible 
through the racing si»ace-flier's windows, as we sat in the 
four control-chairs before them. For ahead and away to 
the left gleamed again the dull-red disk of Mars, farther 
now from us than on our first trip out but seeming al- 
most the same. Aliead too, and close to tlie right, shone 
mighty Jupiter, and beyond it on the left the yellow spot 
of Saturn once more, with far beyond it and straight 
aliead again tlie green little spark of light that was Nep- 
tune. Behind, too, the bluish light-spot of earth and the 
lessened fire-disk of the sun were as before, ami as be- 
fore the blazing stars that jeweled all the deep-black 
firmament about us. But behind our flier we could barely 
see innumerable tiny gleaming points morag forward at 
the same speed as ourselve.s through the void, keeping 
pace witli us in regular formation, a great V-formation 
of which our flier was the point and that moved steadily 
on through space. For those tiny points, extending back 
and out of sight in the void behind us, were the space- 
fliers of that great fleet of five thousand space-fliers which 
ouf own, the flagship, was leading out through the solar 
system to Neptune! 

For two days, now, we had been flashing with that 
great fleet liehiml us from earth, out toward the solar 
system’s edge on our mighty expedition, and five days 
had passed since we had stood before the World Con- 
gress with Marlin rendering to ft our report. In those 
intervening three days on earth we had been the center 
of such a whirl of hectic activity as the world had never 
known before — the whirl of preparations for the start of 
the colossal fleet. For in those three short days Marlin 
with the energies of a world at his bidding, had strained 
every nerve to complete tlie last preparations of the great 
armada of space-fliers which he, with us three as his lieu- 
tenants. was to lead out on its unprecedented flight to 
Neptune. 

The most necessary preparation was the equipping of 
the five thousand spacc-fliers with the concentrate force- 
ray weapons used by the Neptunians in their space- 
cylinders, those concentrated rays which, instead of push- 
ing against wliat tliey struck, tore through it with driving 
power. Fortunately, the production of these concentrated 
rays reqtiired only the addition of special smaller ray- 
openings beside the regular ray-openings in the sides of 
the space-fliers, but even so it strained the capacities of 
the world’s workers to install in each of the space-fliers 
those smaller npening.s in the short time available. 

Each of the five tliousand space-lliers held a crew of 
eight, their operators having b^n trained during our ab- 
sence as fast as the fliers themselves had been built. We 
four in our own space-flier, the flagship of tlie great fleet, 
had four additional crew-members now, four mechanic- 
operators wfio worked in shifts and tended ceaselessly the 
operation of the flier’s various mechanisms, Uie great 
generators, and the other mechanical equipment, thus 
leaving Marlin and Randall and Whitely and myself free 
to devote all our attention to the command of the great 


fleet itself, though one of us retained the controls of the 
flier itself. Another preparation that had lieen made 
during our absence had been to equip each flier with 
space-walkers for its crew, and to equip each with effi- 
cient radiophone apparatus. This, while the Heaviside 
layer around earth would prevent it functioning from 
earth to space or from space to earth, would allow free 
communication from space-flier to space-flier while in 
space itself, and thus would allow Marlin and us to con- 
trol with spoken orders all the great fleet we led. 

Thu.s the last preparations had been completed and 
three days after our arrival at earth the great fleet of 
space-fliers had taken its departure, the five thousand 
faceted polyliedron-like fliers rising as one from the flat 
roofs of New York's countless gigantic buildings. Once 
more we had started at night, and it seemed that all of 
the peoples of earth had assembled in and around New 
York that night to speed ns farewell. The vast crowds 
tliat had watched our single space-flier start out on its 
first trip weeks before, were as nothing to those vaster 
crowds that had watched the great fleet leave, since ail 
on earth knew now what word we had brought back from 
Neptune and knew that in two score more days, miless 
this fleet was successful in its tremendous task, unless it 
could win through the Neptunian opposition and lialt tlie 
giant sun-ray, that all on earth would perish in flaming 
death. 

Thus surely there could have been no tenser moment 
in earth’s history than that, when, with the World-Presi- 
dent and the massed members of the World Congress 
watching again around us, our flagship had risen from 
the roof of the great World Government building into 
the night, flashing up and outward once more toward 
Sagittarius, toward unseen Neptune. And behind us al- 
most instantly there had flashed up in regular timing and 
formation our five thousand following fliers, racing out 
and after us with colossal speed like ourselves and flying 
in that hollow triangle or V-fonnation behind us. That 
formation had been adopted so that the rays of the fliers 
of the fleet, driven back toward earth to push tliem on, 
would not strike against other fliers behind them, as 
would have been the case had our fleet moved out in 
a compact mass. And now for forty-eight hours our 
five thousand space-fliers had been hurtling outward, with 
our own flagship still at the aj)cx of their formation. 

And as we four sat now again in the four control- 
chairs. two of our mechanic-operators watching over the 
gencrator.s bchintl us and the other two asleej) in their 
bunks, we had a somewhat different array of controls 
before us. Before myself were the controls of the flier 
itself, unchanged, with tlie six switches that directed its 
propulsion force-rays from the six openings. Marlin, 
though, to my right, had before him now as well as his 
array of astronomical instruments, the black mouthpiece 
and speaker of the radiophone, as well as a compact array 
of switch-.studs by which he could .speak to and hear from 
the various squadron-leaders in the great fleet behind us. 
For convenience in giving orders, the five thousand fliers 
of the fleet had been divirlcd into fifty squadrons of a 
hundred space-fliers each, and it was to the designated 
leader of each squadron that Marlin gave his orders, 
which were then transmitted by that leader to the hun- 
dred fliers of his squadron. 

Before Randall, too, to my left, were new controls, the 
controls of the concentraled force-rays which were to be 
our fleet’s weapons even as such rays were the Neptun- 
ians' also, and with which our flagship had of course been 
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equipped. Those controls were two thick metal levers of 
no great size, with hand-grips at their end, one of which 
controlled by its position the side of the flier from which 
the concentrated cleaving- ray was shot forth, tlte other 
controlling the slant or exact direction at -which that ray 
-was emitted. With Randall handling these, our weapons, 
Whitely had before him all the space-flier’s remaining 
controls— those of the generators, air replenishers, the 
various recording dials that were vital to its operation, 
and other essential things. So that as our throbbing flier 
drove on no-w at the great fleet’s head, with Marlin and 
Randall and \MiiteIy aiul myself gazii^ to tlie left toward 
the nearing crimson shield of Mars, we had each before 
us some vital part of our great fleet’s or our flier’s control. 

Gazii^ toward Mars’ red disk. Marlin broke the si- 
lence. '‘We’ll need no side-rays this time to hold us out 
from it,” he said, and T nodded. 

"No, it’s far enough from us now, and the speed of 
our fliers will take them safely past — is taking them past 
now. But it’s the asteroids ahead that I've been think- 
ing of.” 

Marlin somberly shook his head. “There's no help 
for it, Hunt,” he said. “We’II have to lead the fleet 
straight through the asleroidal bell and trust to eh;uice 
that as few of our fliers as possible will be strudc.” 

The following hours, therefore, -were perhaps the most 
tense and terrible that ever we had experienced. For as 
we shot on past Mars and through the great belt of whirl- 
ing a-steriods. it was not possible for the five thousand 
space-fliers of our fleet to maneuver to avoid those aster- 
oids. We must hold straight on in our regular forma- 
tion, we knew, lest all our fliers crash one into the other, 
so in that formation we wcnr steadily on through that 
great zone of death. And hardly hail we entered it, 
Marlin and Randall and Whitely gazing forth as in- 
tensely as myself, lliaii an expanding dark globe loomed 
suddenly before us, sweeping past us with terrifying 
closeness, and then as it shot past there came suddenly 
in the blackness of space behind us a soundless flash of 
fiery light, that flared for a moment and faded. The 
asteroid, we knew, had struck a flier close behind us! 

From aliead and from cither side still, as we sped on, 
other asteroids were nrshing, follo^ving their complicated 
orbits as our great fleet’s open triangle of space-fliers 
moved through them, and now again and again still be- 
hind us can-ie other fiery flashes in quick succession, 
flashes of flame which each marked the instant destruc- 
tion of a space-flier and all its occupants! Yet there 
came no -word, no protest, from any of the space-fliers 
behind us, all were going steadily forward at unaltered 
speed and iu unaltered fonnation through the great belt 
of whirling death. .And though, within a few hours 
more than a score of nur space-fliers had been annihi- 
lated in white-hot and soundless flashes of fire as they 
were struck hy the hurtling asteroids, the rest had escaped 
unscathed, and Jlarlin was giving to them the cheering 
knowledge that we had won through the asteroidal belt 
and were out of its whirling death. 

Thus again Jupiter loomed ahea<I and to our right, 
though closer now and greater in apparent size, and again 
we four were staring to-ward it in almost as great a 
wonder as formerly, as its mighty cloud-wrapped disk 
and attendant four big moons loomed closer. By this 
lime, Marlin had transmitted to all rhe fliers behind us 
a brief order, and already from each i;f them and from 
o\ir own a side force-ray was shooting to-ward tlie gigantic 
planet to hold us out from its terrific attraction. The 


V-fonnation in which our five thousand space-flier.s flew 
-was so slightly tilted sidewise as to allow the use of side- 
rays by all our fliers, and a side-ray of immense power 
it required indeed to hold each of us out from the mighty 
monarch of the solar system’s planets as we sped past its 
huge and enigmatic sphere. 

B ut still on and on through the void our mighty 
arinatla of space-fliers was racing, on toward the 
green spark of Neptune that slowly -waxed brighter far 
ahead of us. That little green spot of light held our eyes, 
even to the exclusion of Saturn’s yellow disk, expanding 
again to the left before us as we shot toward it also, for 
all our minds were centered upon Neptune and what 
mighty ta.sk it was that awaited US at that great world and 
its moon, wiial mighty struggle would be ours. So that 
it was not until Saturn’s disk had cxjKtnded almost to 
moon-size before us, surrounded by tlie great rings and 
by its whirling moons, that we gave that planet any atten- 
tion. By this time, for more tlian seven days our huge 
fleet had been speeding out through the bouiullcss vnid, 
out through the solar system, and so it was as a certain 
landmark to us tliat Saturn appeared as -we neared it, the 
last planet betw-een us and our goal of Neptune. With 
our great fleet close behind, as we drew abreast of tlie 
huge planet’s mighty sphere and colossal rings, it was 
intently enough that we four, gathered again in the con- 
trol-chairs of our flier, and gazed toward it. 

“The most dangerous planet in the solar system — 
Saturn,” said Marlin, as we looked toward the huge 
world from which our side-rays now were holding us. 
‘Tt was deatli almost for us before when we ventured 
loo close in passing it.” 

“Well, we’re safe enough from it thi.s time,” 
Whitely commentecl, “for since then it’s moved fartlier to 
the left — is farther away from iis -with no danger to US 
now of chance meteors from its rings.” 

“Yes, we’re safe enough from it now,” Marlin admit- 
ted, "yet at the same time ” 

Before Marlin coiJd fiqish the words they were inter- 
rupted by a thing that chills my blood to reraeinlicr even 
now. One. moment he -«’as speaking beside us, our space- 
flier flashing steadily on at its tremendous sjieed at the 
head of its great tri.uigle-fleet, past huge Saturn to the 
left. The next moment there was a terrific whirling 
around us of our space-flier’s walls, it spun for an in- 
stant with tremendous speed in space, and at the same 
moment then was being driven with colossal speed in a 
direction at right angles to that in which we had been 
moving, was being shot througli the void toward the 
mighty .sphere and rings and moons of huge Saturn ! And 
even as in that awful moment it drove with sickening 
speed, with an acceleration terrible, toward Saturn, all 
its forward progress suddenly halted, reeling blindly and 
at unthinkable velocity toward the huge planet, I looked 
through the windows, and saw whirling about us, the 
thousands of space-fliers of our mighty fleet bunched in a 
great, irregular ma.ss with us, and hurtling throt^h the 
void at the same tremendous speed toward great Saturn 
as ourselves ! 

“Saturn!" cried Randall hoarsely as we tvhirled in that 
mad moment. ‘‘The controls, Hunt ! — we’re being shot in 
to-vi-ard it!” 

“The controls don’t ansv,'er!” I shouted, my hands 
frantically flashing over them. “Something's driving us 

into Saturn — our rays can’t hold us out " 

"The Ncptuniaiis! There behind us — those great cyl- 
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An amhush in space! They were hAjig pushed 
into Aaiwn. 


inders — they’re poshing o?/ our fleet into Saturn to 
death!" 

As Whitely voiced tliat last mad cry we glanced hack 
through the windows of the flier even as tliey whirled 
about us. even as our flier and all the tliousaiids o£ space- 
fliers of our great fled whirled madly in toward huge 
Saturn looming aliead. and we saw tliat even as he had 
cried out, there, behind us, hanging motionless in space 
and only visible to us fnr a moment, hung a great mass 
of cylinder-fliers! Half our own great fleet in number 
they seemed, those massed Neptunian cylinders, and mifl- 
luost among them were a score of greater cylinders of im- 
mense size, far larger than any of the oUiers, that were 
grouped closely together and from openings in which there 
was coming tow'ard us a pale force-ray of immense sItiBj 
visihle only as it issued from those greater cylinders 1 
And tliat ray it was, as was plain even in ‘lial instant, 
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that was pushing otir fleet with colossal power in to%vard 
its death in great Saturn's maze of rings and moons! 
The Neptunians had come out with those great ray-gen- 
erators, those greater cylinders, and with a portion of 
their thousands of cylinder-fliers, and had waited for us 
in space to the right of Saturn, knowing well that our 
own escape meant a great attack upon them, an effort to 
halt their great dnom-ray ! They had awaited ns there 
and when we had come between them and Saturn, never 
suspecting their presence, they had loosed upon us this 
forceful ray that was now driving us swiftly in to 
deatli! 

"An ambush I" I cried. "An ambush in space — the 
Neptunians arc pushing us in to Sahjrn — our fleet can’t 
live for minutes then!” 

‘‘Try to bring our flier out of it — ^up out of their ray's 
push, Huntl” Marlin shouted to me, and for a moment 
I worked frenziedly at the controls before me, but the 
rays I shot forward to push against Saturn, to hold us 
back or push us to either side were powerless against the 
vast pushing ray from behind ! Larger and larger great 
ringed Saturn loomed ahead as our disorganized fleet 
shut on at awful speed toward it, pushed by the vast ray, 
and but minutes remained before we would have crash^ 
to death in all our fliers against the mighty planet and its 
whirling ring.s and inoons ! The end of our fleet and the 
end of earth’s hope, crashed to annihilation by the Nep- 
tunian amhitsh that had been laid for us here in space! 

The thought maddened me, aiid with a sudden desper- 
ate inspiration I ceased to direct our flier’s rays ahead 
against Saturn in vain attempt to halt our reeling fla.sh 
forward, but mstca<l suddenly shot a ray back against tlie 
mass of Neptunian cylinders no longer visible in space far 
behind. As that powerful proi>clling ray struck their 
cylinHcrs’ mass, our reeling flier leaped forward with 
even greater speed toward Saturn, and as it shot forward 
thus faster than even the huge ray from l)ehind alone 
could push it. it was slightly freed from that vast ray’s 
pressure, and I could edge it upward a little from that 
great ray’s path! Up— up — while Marlin and Whitely 
aiid Randall watched with white faces beside me, while 
our space-fliers and all the fleet’s around and behind us 
came on at terrible velocitj’ toward mighty Saturn that 
now filled the firmament l>efore us. Up — up — and as I 
saw that we were tviiiniiig gradually up from the great 
ray’s path, I shouted to Marlin, heard him with his 
radiophone apparatus quickly order all Uie fleet’s fliers 
to follow my example in an effort to win up from the 
great ray’s pressure. Only the fliers uppermost in that 
ray's path, though, like our own. could hoi>e to get clear 
in this way, Init as we swept on, gradually our own flier 
and perhaps four or five hundred others out of our great 
mass of five thousand won thus upward until at last we 
burst up out of the vast ray’s path and were out of its 
pushing pressure ! 

"Back to the Neptunian cylinders!” Marlin shouted 
into the mouthpiece liefore him. "Unless we can de.stroy 
the greater cylinders whose ray is pushing the rest of our 
fleet into Saturn, we’re lost!” 

And back now our flier and the five hundred others that 
were clear of the ray like it, were rttshing, back away 
from Saturn, while tite remaining thousands of space- 
fliers of our fleet, unable to get clear iu that way of the 
vast ray’s prc.ssure, were being driven on by it with ter- 
rific speed and power toward annihilation against Saturn 
We must destroy the greater cylinders that were sending 
fortli that ray, we knew, before the mass of our fleet 


crashed into Saturn, and so our five hundred space-fliers, 
our own flagship at their hea<l, went fast almost as light 
through the black gloom of space, back toward the two 
thousand or more Neptunian cylinder-fliers that were 
massed around those greater cylinders that were our ob- 
ject! Upward and baclovard we flashed, until in another 
moment it seemed that great mass of cylinder-fliers 
loomed before and beneath us in space, the score or more 
of greater cylinders that were pushing with their huge 
ray our fleet to doom. Before ever the Neptunians in 
those cylinders could see ns we had rushed back high 
above them, and then, a.s Marlin gave a single order 
through the mouthpiece before luin, our five Jiundred 
faceted sjjacc-flier.s were diving throi^h space upon that 
Neptunian mass of motionless cylinders! 

Down like light we flashed upon tliein through the 
black gloom of space, and a wild exhilaration thrilled me 
through in that moment, as we flew downward. The im- 
mense blackness of empty space around us, the far fiery 
disk of the sun and the bright sparks of Jupiter and 
Neptune burning inward and outward from us, the vast 
ringed sphere of Saturn belund us — these seemed to spin 
slowly around our flier as with its fellows it dove down 
through the sheer darkness of the void toward the un- 
suspecting Neptunian cylinders below. Marlin was grip- 
ping the control-board’s edge, staring downward with tlic 
radiophone mouthpiece close before him, Whitely at the 
other side gazing down with his calm eyes ablaze for 
once, while Ranriall grasped tightly, with his face set 
and stone-like, the two levers of our concentrated force- 
ray weapon, and while with my own hands I held the 
controls of the flier’s propulsion-raya, and sent it swoop- 
ing down out of the upper void now upon the Neptunians, 
even as the hundreds of our fliers around us swooped. 
Then, as those cylinders loomed greater close beneath us 
Ran<lall had swung sharply the levers in his hands and as 
he did so there had emerged from our space-flier, and 
front all those about us, ray upon ray of concentrated, 
terrible force, slender and pencil-like rays of pale force, 
that crashed down with awful cleaving power through 
the massed cylinders beneath ! 

1 SAW in that whirling instant score upon score of tite 
cylinders below cloven through by those terrific 
slicing rays, saw a full half of the score of greater cylin- 
ders that had been our chief target break up into great 
fragments as our rays swept through them! For that 
moment it seemed that below us unliarmed and wrecked 
cylinders were merged together in a wildly-confused 
mass, fragments of wreckage and disk-bo<Iied Neptun- 
ians, slain instantly by the cold of space, and unharmed 
cylinders whirling together there in a great mass beneath 
ns ! In that instant we had stayed our downward rush, 
almost uix>n that great mass, had with a repelling ray 
shot our fliers over and beyond it, and then as we whirled 
itpward once more, as Marlin again uttered a hoarse, 
a%vift command, we were leaping back toward the great 
mass of tlie Neptunians, leaping hack with all in our flier 
shonting now as we drove toward the remaining greater 
cylinders to destroy them also ! 

But now, as we shot toward them, the Neptunian.s had 
rallied from the first surprise of our crashing attack 
down upon them, and Ixifore we could again swoop down 
upon them, their unharmed cylinder-fliers, still more than 
two thousand in number, had separated themselves from 
the confused wreckage of those we had destroyed and 
were driving boldly up toward u.s, to meet us! In an- 
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other instant they would have overwhelmed us, would 
have wiped us from the void willi their great mass crash- 
ing over our own, their concentrated rays directed toward 
us, but before they could come closer Marlin had given 
an order and from our own racing fliers there had shot 
out toward the ouraciiig Neptunian cylinder-fliers pro- 
pulsion-rays that in an instant had pushed us back from 
tiieir ounialiing fleet, back through a great gulf of space 
in an instajit ! Before they could comprehend the man- 
euver, another order had sounded, and we were again 
leaping forward, this time on a lower level, leaping toward 
the half-score greater cylinders that still remained mo- 
tionless where first they had been, their combined great 
ray still pushing our fleet on to Saturn ! The cylinder- 
fliers above, their occupants seeing our object, darted 
down like falling meteors to prevent us, but were an in- 
stant too late. Before they could do so, our concentrated 
rays had cloven through the half-score greater cylinders 
and had annihilated them, their combined great ray ceas- 
ing instantly ! 

“The greater cylinders are all destroyed!” 'Whitely 
was saying. “We’ve .saved our fleet from death against 
Saturn, at least !” 

“Back toward Saturn — toward the fleet!” Marlin 
shouted. “W''e're outnumbered five to one by these Nep- 
tunian cylinders I” 

For even as he cried out. the two thousand or more 
Neptunian cylindcr-flicrs, too late to save their greater 
cylinders, but made more fierce by the sight of their de- 
stnicrion, were diving down from above, with all their 
concentrated wcajmn-rays toward u.5 ! Against those out- 
numbering cylinders our own few hundred fliers had no 
chance, and even as the Neptunians whirled down on us, 
as Marlin shouted his order, our space-fliers were going 
on toward Saturn, the Neptunians leveling out instant- 
ly and raging through the void after us in close pursuit. 
On we shut, their questing weapon-rays taking toll now 
of our rearmost fliers, and though Saturn was again fill- 
ing the finnament before us with his mighty cloudy-yel- 
low disk, his colossal whirling rings and circling maze 
of moons, there was no sign of our fleet’s main body 
ahead. Had we destroyed the greater cylinders too late? 
Ha«l their combined great ray pushed our fleet in to 
death against Saturn before we could save it? It seemed 
so in that tense moment and then, close ahead, there 
loomed in black relief against .Saturn’s mighty heaven- 
filling disk, a great swarm of black dots that were whirl- 
ing toward us. 

“The fleet!” 

As I cried the words. Marlin was giving swift orders 
through tlie mouthpiece before him, and then, even as our 
own few hundred fliers suddenly slowed their speed and 
IialtCil, the great swarm of dots ahead had rushc<I up 
beside and around us, had taken form around us as the 
thousands of space-fliers of our great fleet, falling in- 
stantly into their regular formation and confronting thus 
the Neptunian cylinders that had been so hotly pursuing 
ns ! Those Neptunians were too late to halt their cylinder- 
fliers as we faced them thus so suddenly in force, our 
five thousand fliers opposed to theirs, hardly half our 
nunil)er, but they swerved a.s they saw us, swerved up- 
ward and attempted to race above us. raking us with their 
weapon-rays of concentrated force! Before they could 
do so, however. Marlin had uttered another order and 
our fleet had shot up to meet them, so that in the next 
moment, earth tmd Neptunian craft had rushed together 
in their two respective fleets, there beside miglity .‘Saturn! 


As the two great fleets neared each other there crossed 
and flashed from one to the other innumerable slender 
rays of concentrated force, and space-flier and cylinder- 
flier were being clove through and annihilated by those 
slicing rays as Uiey neared one another ! Almost it 
seemed that we must crash straight into the oncoming 
Neptunian cylinders, the whole firmament for the mo- 
ment ahead of us being full of their onrnshing mass. I 
saw openings in those oncoming cylinders from which 
gleamed light, looked inside and there as one sees things 
in a dream were the many disk-bodied Neptuniaiis calmly 
manipulating the controls as their great mass of cylin- 
ders shot ttnvard our greater mass of space-fliers. Cylin- 
ders and space-flier.s were being annihilated in that mo- 
ment by scores by the slender rays that <lrove across the 
closing gaj) between the fleets, and then just as we seemed 
on the point of crashing dead into their oncoming cylin- 
ders they had shot their propulsion-rays sidewise, had 
swerved aside and were rushing with our own great fleet, 
which had instantly swerved with them, through the 
void ! 

Side by side for the moment the Kepnmiaa and Earth 
fleets flew, countless weapon-rays stabbing across the gap 
betvs’cen them as at dizzying sp^ they shot through the 
void, and I kept our space-flier at our fleet’s head, as 
Ifarlin gave his orders to the fliers fwhind us, Whitely 
swiftly opening and closing the controls of our generators 
to keep constant the flier’s power and speed, Randall was 
sending our own slender and dca<lly rays shooting toward 
the oi)posite Neptunian cylinders like bolts of straight and 
half-seen lightning! For but instants it could have been 
that the two great fleets, our own of space-fliers and the 
smaller Neptunian one, whirled through the void, but 
eternities it seemed to me, so tense and timeless was that 
whirl uf awful action. Soon I became aware of a mighty 
yellow disk that filled the firmament from top to bottom 
before us, toward which our racing, struggling fleets were 
flashing, and then I saw W’hitely bending across me and 
shouting to Marlin through the wild whirl of this ter- 
rific liattle: 

“W’e’re heading with the Neptunian fleet in to Saturn I” 
he was .shouting. “What this battle will mean in tliose 
rij^s and moons !” 

“W'e’Il keep straight with them!” Marlin cried. “They 
are trying to escape from us in Saturn’s rings and moons, 
and get back to Neptune to rejoin the main Neptunian 
body!” 

So that now as fleet an<l fleet Tushe<l ft)rward I held 
our own flier at our own fleet’s head, racing forward with 
the vast whirling system of Saturn’s rings and moons 
stretching dangerously before us. Full Ijcfore u.s was 
looming greater each instant the spinning dark globe of 
Titan, Saturn’s largest moon, and now as our two fleets 
ru.shetl side by side toward it at terrific speed, stabbing 
still at each other from space-flier to cylinder with the 
concentrated weapon-rays, it seemed that inevitably in 
the next moment tve must crash against the big moon ! 
Seeing tliis, ihoiy-h. Marlin shouted a swift order into the 
mouthpiece before him, and instantly in answer to it our 
great fleet’s mass hore sidewise against the racing mass 
of the Neptunian cylinders! For an instant it seemed 
that the two fleets were merging into each other, space- 
flier crashing into cylinder and slender rays coming 
thick, and then the smaller Neptunian fleet had given 
way beneath the pressure of ours, had veered sidewise 
so that in the following moment the two fleets were ru.sh- 
ing past Titan's whirling sphere! 
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And now. we were inside Titan’s orbit, and as we 
whirled farther in just across the path of another and 
smaller whirling moon, I saw that Saturn’s colossal 
rings lay edge-on dose before our racing masses of craft, 
gigantic spinning rings of mighty meteor-masses, count- 
less great meteor-swarms whirling there about the vast 
yellow planet whose sphere now was stupendous in the 
heavens before us. In another few moments Neptunian 
cylinders and space-fliers of Earth would have rushed 
alike into tho.se thundering swarms of meteors, in which 
no craft could live for a moment. Already chance meteors 
were whirling through space about us as we shot on, 
cylinder or space-flier here and there in the two radng, 
grappling fleets vanishing in white-hot flashes of heat 
and fire as a meteor struck them. But other and more 
cylinders and space-fliers were vanishing in wreckage be- 
neath the cleaving rays from either fleet, and both were 
racing nn so intent upon our terrific struggle as to.,no- 
tice hardly at all the vast whirling rings before i«l I 
heard Whitely utter a hoarse cry to Marlin as we flashed 
forward, heard Marlin swiftly utter an order in the 
mouthpiece before him, and then our fleet, and the Nep- 
tunian cylinders at almost the same iiistajit, had shot 
diagonally upward and instead of crashing into the great 
rings' edge were slanting swiftly up over them! 

And now, as Neptunians and Earth fliers drove to- 
getlier up over Saturn's colossal rings, the intensity of 
the struggle seemed to deepen to a fierceness as yet un- 
known. For the moment it was sheer blind battle without 
need of reason or command, sheer awful combat there in 
space above Saturn's whirling rings, with beside us the 
vast cloud-screened yellow s|)here of Saturn itself loom- 
ing gigantic, and with outside the great ring.s its whirl- 
ing maze of moons ! Cylinders and space-fliers grappled 
in that moment with mindless fury, and with a swift- 
ness and skill of which I had not dreamed myself capable, 
I whirled our space-flier this way and that amid the 
swarming, boiling ruck of the giant battle, amid the 
grappling hordes of space-fliers and cylinders that filled 
the air before us, their cleaving concentrated rays slicing 
this way and that in swift circles of death about us! I 
heard Whitely laughing a little from excitement beside 
me as the battle reached this terrific pitch, saw Randall 
sending our own weapon rays this way and that with 
lightning-swiftness. Marlin gazing out tensely into that 
hell of battle tliat filled space about us. Struggling there 
above Saturn's colossal rings, ever and again Nei>tunian 
c^-linder or space-flier of Earth shot too low and was 
caught by the whirling meteor swarms of those giant 
Tings, annihilated instantly by them ! Hundreds of cylin- 
ders and space-fliers had gone to death already, but so 
far the battle liad been almost even despite our greater 
force, and seeing this Marlin cried quickly into the ordcr- 
mouthpiece before him. 

I NSTANTLY our whirling space-fliers shot back sud- 
denly from the wild ruck of the battle, formed in- 
stantly into a long double coluinn of fliers with our own 
flier at the head, and then before the surprised Neptunians 
could reform their own spread-out and disorganized mass, 
our compact column had leaped forward and had crashed 
through their fonnless mass with a great shock, fliers 
and cylinders perishing in scores in that reeling crash! 
And then our double column had divided, pushing out to 
either side and tlius splitting and separating the Neptu- 
nian mass of cylinders, and thus separated and inferior 
to us in numbens we were in the next moment leaping 


upon them there abo\‘e Saturn’s rings and sending their 
cydinders into wrecked fragments by the hundreds with 
our whirling rays! Fiercely their uwii rays came back 
upon us, as they faced us, and tlien they seemed to waver, 
to hesitate. And before we could sense their intention 
tlieir remaining cylinders, depleted by scores eadi mo- 
ment now and numbering no more than fifteen hundred, 
had dropped downward almost to the giant whirling 
rings, had formed into a swift massed formation there, 
and then with all the power of their propulsion-rays were 
speeding away, away from Saturn, out through the void 
toward the calm green distant spot of light that was 
Neptune! 

“They’re fleeing!” I cried, as our own space-flier 
whirled around in tliat moment. “We’ve licatcn these, at 
least — they’re fleeing back to Neptune!” 

“Regular formation — all squadrons!” Marlin was 
shouting into the mouthpiece before him. "Full speed 
out from Saturn — after die Neptunians!” 

And as our space-fliers, still over four thousand in 
number despite the losses of that wiltl combat, massed 
swiftly together in their V-fonnation and then were 
hurtling out from Saturn through the gulf after the flee- 
ing cylinders, 1 was crying to him over the sudden wax- 
ing throb of our generators: “There's far more Neptu- 
nian cylinders than these that waited for us at Saturn 
here — the rest must be waiting at Neptune itself!” 

He nodded, grim-faced. “The main Neptune fleet is 
probably waiting there for us — and must outnumber us 
by almost two to one. But if we can overtake these fif- 
teen hundred cylinders before us we’ll keep them, at 
least, from rejoining their main fleet!” 

Now Saturn and its rings and moons was dwindling 
SVp’iftly behind us as our great fleet shot forward again 
from it, ont toward Neptune’s steady, pale green little 
light-spot, and after the hundreds of cylinders fleeing be- 
fore us toward it. With an acceleration that never before 
had we dared to risk did we leap forward through the 
void now, and so awful was the pressure of that accelera- 
tion upon us that even with our shock-absorbing appa- 
ratus we were crushed almost into unconsciousness by it. 
Steadily, though, with the last of my consciousness and 
strength, I held the space-flier’s speed and course on- 
ward, while close behind us there shot after us with the 
same terrific acceleration, the fliers of our own fleet. We 
knew, though, that the Neptunians were fleeing toward 
their great world at a speed and acceleration as great 
as ours, for we were not gaining upon them. Their 
massed hundreds of cylinders, indeed, were not visible to 
us in the great void ahead except by means of our tele- 
scope, but with it we could kceji them in view and could 
check their progress and ours out through the great gulf 
toward the solar system’s edge. 

Out — out — for hour upon hour we throbbed through 
the void after those fleeing Neptunian cylinders, out once 
^in toward great Neptune and toward the last mighty 
liattle that was to be ours there. For well we knew tliat 
the two thousand and more Neptunian cylinder.? that 
had waited for us there at Saturn, that had laid that great 
ambush in space for us there and then had battled us so 
fiercely over Saturn, were but a portion of the Neptunian 
main fleet of cylinders, sent out to delay, and if possible, 
to <iestroy us. That great main body of their cylinders, 
we knew, must number almost double as many craft as 
our own. and undoubtedly was aware of our coming and 
was waiting for us at Neptune or near it. And it was the 
great main body of the Neptunian cylinders that we must 
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overcome, 1 knew, before ever we could hope to get to 
Triton and halt there the giant force-ray that was turn- 
ing the sun on toward the doom of the solar system. And 
wdl we knew, too, that in the interval the Neptunians 
had had time to build many more cylinders, to make their 
great fleet even greater, anti that tvhatever mighty wea- 
pons they had devised in that time we now must face. 

So that as our great fleet of space-fliers, holding to its 
regular formation, flashed on and on and on through the 
great gulf of space, on out throtigh the outer vast reaches 
of the solar system toward its outermost planet, our every 
effort was bent upon overtaking the fleeing Kepmnians 
before its and annihilating them before they could rejoin 
the main hotly. At the same colossal speed as ourselves 
they were fleeing from before us, on toward Neptune's 
tiny green disk far ahead, and though we held steady 
in our pursuit after them, we could not lessen the gap be- 
tween us. Hour passed into hour and day into change- 
less day thus as we throbbed on in that tremendous pur- 
suit, hours and days that we could not measure, all 
things seeming timeless now as our great fleet flashed on 
in this terrific pursuit. At maximum speed, at millions 
of miles an hour, the Neptunians and ourselves were 
hurtling on, yet they kept out of reach ahead of us, as 
Neptune grew larger ahead. And now that mighty pur- 
suit of ours had become so strange and unreal and dream- 
like tliat it was as men in a dream that we watched and 
slept and watched in our space-fliers as earth’s brave 
fleet shot on through tlic last readies of the solar system 
toward its edge. 

Timeless indeed seemed the day on day, the hour on 
hour, of that daring pursuit of our fleeing enemies Out 
from Saturn toward great Neptune, but now we knew 
that that pursuit had begun to draw to an end, since Nep- 
tune’s disk was steadily enlarging before us and we had 
begun slowly to draw closer to the fleeing cylinders! 
Closer and closer our fleet, our own foremost space-flier, 
was coming to those fleeing fifteen hundred cylintlers, and 
the interval of hours and days of pursuit out from Uie 
wild comlat at Saturn seemed as though it had not ex- 
isted, so tense once more we became as \vc drew nearer 
to the Neptunians before us. At last, with Neptune's 
pale green disk and the bright little spot of Triton above 
and behind it within hours of us, we had come so close 
to the fleeing cylinders that their mass, hurtling on in a 
cone-like formation, was dearly visible to oiir unaided 
eyes in the void ahead. And by this time, in every space- 
flier of our onrushing fleet, its occupants were waiting 
iinpalienlly for the moment when we would be near 
enough to loose our concentrated weapon-rays on the 
fleeing craft ahead. 

“VVe'U overtalce them before they reach Neptune!” 
Marlin declared, gazing intently ahead toward the gleam- 
ing points that were the fleeing cylinders far ahead. 
•'Within hours now we'll be up to theml” 

“Well enough for us that we can do so, too 1” Whitely 
commented. “For if they rejoined their main body, the 
odds gainst us might be overpowering !” 

And now as pursuers and pursued rushed nearer and 
nearer toward mighty Neptune’s great pale-green sphere, 
they were also nearing each other, our oiileaping four 
thousand space-fliers drawing closer and closer toward 
those fleeing fifteen hundred cylinders, though they were 
a great distance from us. Beside me Randall’s hands 
were resting on the w’eapon-ray controls, and as we came 
closer still to tlie fleeing Neptunians, I saw Marlin lean- 
iiig toward the mouthpiece, preparing to give his order 


to the great fleet behind us. Ooser— closer — ^we cotdd 
clearly make out now the massed fleeing cylinders far In 
the void ahead — already almost within accurate ray- 
range, a .swarm of black dots against Neptune’s cloudy 
green disk ahead. And as we came thus close Marlin 
leaned to voice his order, to spread the space-fliers of our 
fleet into a broad firing-formation and send their rays 
slabbing ahead. But that order was never uttered, for 
at that moment Whitely uttered a sharp cry, and we saw 
that the racing mass of cylinders ahead was suddenly 
slo'iving! 

With unprecedented quickness its speed was decreas- 
ing before us and in moments more we would have 
crashed into those slowing cyliiKlcr.s had not Marlin’.? 
voice snapped a quick order that slowed instantly all the 
fliers of our fleet likewi.se. Fearful of some trick, slow- 
ing thus, we gazed intently ahead in that moment and 
then all of us had cried out together as we saw, beyond 
that swarm of black dots that were the slowing fifteen 
hundred Neptunian cylinders before us, other black dots 
that showed against great Neptune’s disk also, which 
loomed great now in the heaven.s ahead! Other black 
dots, an immense swarm of them, tliat wc knew were 
other cylinders, an immense fleet of them, rushing out 
from Neptuiie toward the fifteen hundred before us and 
toward ourselves! And then as in moments more the 
fifteen hundred cylinders before us slowed and stopped 
in space even as we had slowed, we saw sweeping from 
behind them, from great Neptune, tlu)se other cylinders, 
forming with them, there in space, a colossal semi-circular 
mass of fully eight thousand Neptunian cylinders in all, 
that faced our own four thousand or more space-fliers 
there in the void ! It was the giant assembled Neptun- 
ian fleet, gathered here outside their world to face our 
own fleet, in that great struggle in which Earth and 
Neptune were to come now at last to death-grips for the 
life or death of the solar system! 

CHAPTER XV 

“You of Neptune or We of Earth!” 

OLUMN formation — all squadrons full speed 
ahead !” 

It was Marlin's voice that shouted that swift 
order in the next instant, and then, even lls the gigantic 
scmi-cirde of the Neptunian fleet was leaping through 
the void toward us, our four thousand and odd space- 
fliers, outnumbered almost by two to one by the cylinders 
massed ahead, had shifted like lightning from their great 
V-formation to one of a long double column once more, 
and no sooner had its squadrons taken that new forma- 
tion than the column slanted slightly to allow the free 
use of their propulsion-rays. They were flashing for- 
ward now like an enormous spear cast toward the curv- 
ing front of the giant Neptunian fleet 1 For it was Mar- 
lin’s intention to meet tliat outnumhering mass of cylin- 
ders by splitting it with a column as w’c had clone over 
Saturn to our enemies, and then engaging separately the 
parts of the disorganized mass. So that now, even as the 
great half-circle of the Neptunian cylinders whirled 
through the void to overwhelm u.s, we had formed that 
long, double column and were dashing straight at them ! 

Holding the controls of our space-flier steady in that 
moment, I was aware for an instant of a sense of the 
utter strangeness of all the wild scene about me — of our 
space-flier’s interior with Marlin and Randall and Wliilely 
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crouched in their chairs beside me, of the great column 
of polyhedron-like, gleaming, faceted, space-fliers that 
came fonvard through the black gulf of star-sotvn space 
behind us, of the oncoming giant line of the Neptunian 
cylinders flasliing toward us in turn, and of the im- 
mense green disk of mighty Neptune looming in the 
black vault behind them. All stcnicd for the moment 
the panorama of some strange nightmare stretclied about 
me, but that momentary sensation that had gripped me so 
often in our wild rush through the solar system vanished 
ill the next instant as stem reality loomal before us. 
There were the mighty curving line of gleaming Nep- 
tunian cylinders through which in the next split-second 
our great column must eras!) ! I braced myself mentally 
for that vast crash that must almost inevitably mean 
deatli for the foremost of our space-fliers; I was aware 
as we drove upon the onrushing Neptunian line, that now 
unthinkable storms of deadly concentrated rays were rag- 
ing from fleet to fleet; and then suddenly, at the very 
instant tliat we thought to crash into their great ap- 
proaching line, that line opened swiftly before us to al- 
low our great column to rush unharmed through it 1 

So astounded were \ve by tliat unlooked-for maneuver 
on the part of the Neptunians, that before we could check 
our speed, wc were through, had shot in our entire col- 
umn through that openii^ in their semi-circle, which in- 
stantly closed again behind us. And as it did so, there 
rushed toward each other the open enrls of their semi- 
circle. thus closing that circle even as we rushed into it. 
Our fleet was held enclosed within the circle of their 
own! And then, from all those thousands of Neptunian 
cylinders that surrounded us. there were stabbing at us in 
countless number slender shafts of concentraterl force, 
countless pencil-like weapon-rays that instantly clove 
through himdreds of our gathered space-fliers and that 
strewed space thick about us with their wreckage, even as 
we sought in vain to answer that terrible rain of deadly 
rays I 

“Trapped!” WTiitely was shouting. “They’ve trapped 
us inside their circle — are destroying us I” 

For, thotigh our o^vn rays were fiercely springing forth 
and striking cylinder after cylinder of the vast fleet that 
had gathered about us, that fleet so outnumbered us and 
had such advantage of position, that it was decimating 
irs in short order. Our space-fliers had broken from their 
column-formation now, and in a loose, disorganized mass 
were drifting at the center of that great ring of death 
which the Neptunians had formed about us. Swiftly 
our fliers were going into wreckage and death beneath 
the terrific storm of rays from all around us. and then 
Marlin’s voice was flaring as he shouted an order into 
his mouthpiece. 

“All space-fliers mass together,” he cried, “and turn all 
your propulsion-rays outward!” 

“You’re going to — ” Whitely began, but Marlin cut 
him sliort. 

“We’re going to break up the Neptunians’ circle in the 
only way it can be broken up!” he cried. 

As his order sounded the thousands of our space- 
fliers were obeying it, were massing compactly together 
at the center of the Neptunians’ mighty circle. Thus 
massed, they presented for the moment a perfect target 
for our enemies’ ray.H, and for a moment those rays 
Slabbed thick toward us from all sides. In the next mo- 
ment our massed space-fliers were shooting their great 
propulsion-rays outward, outward in all directions around 
us, outward toward the Neptunians’ encircling ring! As 


those rays shot out, tliey pressed with terrific power 
against that ring of cylinders about us, and since our own 
fliers were massed together and thus braced against each 
other, it was not they that moved but the cyliiKlers, their 
great ring instantly broken up, disintegrated, as those 
cylinders tvere hurled out into the void from us by the 
pushing power of our great propulsion-rays! For the 
moment they were broken up completely, their formation 
•entirely shattered, and before they could reform, there 
liad come another order from Marlin and in a compact 
formation our.selves, our space-fliers were leaping upon 
their shattered masses 1 

To right and left, like light, drove the deadly weapon- 
rays of our ma.ssed space-fliers as we seized the oppor- 
tunity and leaped upon the Neptunians. Ample was the 
revenge we had upon them in that moment, since the 
concentrated rays tore through and wreclted hundreds 
of their own cylinders as we sprang upon them ! Fleeing 
from before us for the moment, flashing away toward 
giant Neptune’s trcmendoiia green disk ahead, they strove 
to reform while we leaped alter them and harried them 
with cverj’ weapon-ray which our space-fliers could emit. 
Swiftly, though, even as they rushed onward before us, 
the Neptunian cylinders were drawing together into a 
great mass again, into a great column-like formatiim, and 
as our own column-mass drove beside and after them with 
w’eapon-rays stabbing, their resistance abruptly stiffened, 
and they were racing in close foniiation once more be- 
side our own mighty fleet, grappling once more with it 
in space as both rushed toward great Nejitune. But we 
had struck a mighty blow at their disorganized masses in 
the moment of our opportunity. Fully two thousand of 
thdr cylinders had been swept to death by our rays before 
they had been able to mass again, and now but six 
thousand or less cylinders remained, racing ahead with 
our own four thousand or less fliers ! 

The great green sphere of Kephme was looming colos- 
sal ahead and slighdy benealli our two oncoming fleets, 
with behind and above it the bright little disk of Triton. 
It was toward Triton even in that wild moment that all 
of us were gazing, toward tlie source of the giant sun- 
ray that we must, somehow, halt. But now the battle 
around us had become .so furious that we could spare no 
thoi^ht to aught else, since the two mighty fleets, stab- 
bing ceaselessly at each other with their slender rays as 
they slowed their flashing progress forward, were rushing 
into the outer reaches of the atmosphere of huge Nep- 
tune ! Its air was roaring about our whirling space-fliers 
as we shot through it, lint as we shot on we saw that the 
Neptunian cylinders were going into annihilation swifter 
far than were our fliers ! For they had formed and were 
racing beside ua in their half-circle formation, while our 
o^\•n fliers at Marlin's command had leaped forward in a 
long column that could concentrate all its fire of rays 
upon the side of the Neptunian formation nearest us ! And 
though slender rays tore lightiung-like through fliers here 
and there across onr own column, we saw that their cylin- 
ders beneath our fire were being wrecked in scores, in 
hundreds ! In that vast running fight we were fast even- 
ing the odds against ns! 

Marlin's eyes were gleaming with excitement as we 
saw the Neptunians thus falling beside us under our con- 
centrated fire of rays, and Randall and Whitely and I 
were almost beside ourselves with exultation. Faster were 
falling the Neptunian cylinders beneath our rain of rays, 
the rays of their fanher cylinders being held from us by 
their own cylinders in their fatal formation. Already, as 
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we thundered through the mists of mighty Neptune and 
low over its gleaming surface, we saw that die Neptun- 
ian cylinders liad been reduced by that deadly fire of ours 
to hardly more than three thousand, to hardly more than 
our own fleet of fliers, wliich had itself lost its hundreds 
in that vast running battle. As our rays lore into and 
tlirough their shaken mass hundreds upon hudreds of 
their cylinders had been cloven through, had been re- 
duced to whirling wreckage, and wc liad evened the odds 
in our raging battle at last ! 

Even as we cried out in triumph, the Neptunians must 
have seen that to continue in that running fight longer 
was suicidal for them. They could not change formation 
during that flight without expo.sing themselves to worse 
peril, so in desperation they did a completely unexpected 
thing. Their enormous mass of cylinders, battered out 
of its half-circle formation by our terrific fire' of rays, 
suddenly swerved in toward our own fleet as the two 
great armadas rushed forward above Neptune, and then 
that Neptunian fleet of cylinders had crashed obliquely 
with immense power into our own space-flier fleet ! The 
next instant it had so merged with it that the two fleets 
ceased instantly to exist as such and for the moment be- 
came one colossal, swaying, reeling mass of cylinders 
and space-flicrs in utter merged confusion, strikijig and 
soaring and smashing each other 1 

As that great cylinder-armada crashed thus into our 
own it had seemed to me that the air all around us was 
filled in that instant with colliding space-fliers and cylin- 
ders, and with a hell of slender pale and deadly concen- 
trated rays that raged thick in whirling death about us! 
r saw before us two onrushing cylinders, whirled the 
flier up to avoid that imminent collision, and then as they 
passed beneath us, saw Randall send our rays driving 
down and cleaving through them, saw them whirl in 
wreckage into which a battling cylinder and faceted space- 
flier had crashed themselves in the next instant! I heard 
Whitely’s shout of alarm in the next split-second, in- 
stinctively flung tlic flier sidewise through the boiling 
ruck of the battle, just ut time to escape a pair of stab- 
bing rays from a cylinder beneath, and then saw Uiose 
rays stab on up and strike another cylinder and destroy 
it! And even as I whirled the flier sidewise, Randall 
was driving our rays to right and left against other cylin- 
ders rushing upon us ! 

T he air about us seemed filled in that moment with 
a sii^le wildly-swirling mass of cylinders and space- 
fliers, grappling with each other there in countless indi- 
vidual combats inextricably intermixed, their weapon-rays 
going out in destntetion through the craft that %vhirled 
uixsn them, their propulsion-rays driving the ships alwut 
them crazily to right and left! With inconceivable fury 
cylinders and fliers soared and fought and fell above 
great Neptune’s roof, the air filled with falling wreck- 
age, our great battle reaching now an undreamed-of 
phase of intensity, as gleaming cylinders and faceted ball- 
like space-flicrs were annihilated alike by hundreds ! That 
giant merged combat of the two fleets had in minutes 
taken toll of half the force of eacli, and I wondered 
dimly even as I whirled the flier up and back through 
the wild, annihilating battle how either men of earth or 
disk-bodied Neptunians could cling to a battle of such 
suicidal nature! Then suddenly from Marlin had come a 
hoarse exclamation, and I saw in that instant ail the 
Neptunian cylinders intermixed with our space-fliers ris- 
ing upward, as though in answer to a single command! 


“Up!" cried Marlin, “The Neptunians are over us! 
They’re going to 1" 

But before he could finish the sentence, before our 
spacc-fliers could whirl upward in answer to his com- 
mand, from the Nej>tunian cylinders massed above us 
had shot down upon us innumerable powerful propul- 
sion-rays, rays that struck scores, hundreds, of our space- 
fliers and drove them down with terrific force to crash 
against the metal roof of Neptune Ixiueath us! They 
were rej^ating the maneuver by which we four had 
escaped from our pursuers over Neptune weeks before, 
were driving our fliers down to crashing death in hordes! 
Instantly as Marlin shouted info the order-inouthpicce, 
our fliers leaped forward, to escape fmm that death that 
smote us from above, but as we drove forward in our 
column formations again, they went on above us, were 
with their powerful propulsion-rays driving us down to 
death in scores even as with those rays they prevented 
us from rising to meet them! We were being quickly 
destroyed now, and as we saw it, as our column flashed 
on with the Neptunian cylinders massing in another col- 
umn above aaid driving our fliers down by scores, we saw 
that not much longer could that unajual battle con- 
tinue! Then abru[)tly Marlin pointed ahead and down- 
ward to Neptune’s mighty roof betieath us, was crying an 
order to us and the fliers behind and about us. 

“Tliat opening!" he cried. “Down through it— down 
beneath the roof! It’s our one chance to escape them I" 

I caught my breath at that cry of liis, for I saw tliat he 
was pointing down toward one of the great circular 
openings in Neptune’s roof, openings that were set in it 
here and there, all being 0 ]jen now as when we had first 
explored Neptune’s mysteries. To flash down beneath the 
roof through that opening was our one chance of escape 
from the relentless smiting death above. I saw it. too, so 
the next instant our own flier and all the long column 
Ijehind us were diving downward at a dizzying angle 
toward that great drciilar opening ; and in the next mo- 
ment before the Neptunian cylinders above could fathom 
our purpose, we had passed througli that opening and 
were racing forward beneath the great roof! In an in- 
stant, though, the Nq>tuniaii cylinders had followed in 
their long column and were racing after us, through the 
dint Neptunian day alrove the dead and lifeless surface of 
the great compartment-city that covered all of Neptune ! 

Ou we flashed, with the Neptunian column stime dis- 
tance behind, numljering now some half-thousatld more 
in cylinders than our own bare thousand .space-fliers. On 
until above us we saw another similar opening in the 
great roof, and then at Marlin’s quick order our narrow, 
long column of fliers were slanting up toward it, through 
it. And then, outside of the great roof once more. Marlin 
gave a swift order that revealed to me the purpose of liis 
strategy. For at tliat order our fleet checked its upward 
rush and bent its long column lightning-like around to 
form a great circle, a circle hovering there around and 
above the great circular opening in the roof through which 
we had just emerged. And in the next moment, as the 
Neptunian column flasher! up through that opening like- 
wise in hot pursuit of us, never suspecting us of waiting 
there for it. from all the fliers of our great circle there 
had radiated toward them storm on storm of deadly con- 
centrated rays, rays that s:note them with blinding shock 
as their column rushed upward and that crashed through 
hundreils of their upflashing cylinders even as they burst 
up through the opening, before ever they could catch 
sight of us around them! In those seconds of dazing 
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surprise there was uo chance for them to recoil, and their 
colim:n of cylinders, as if too astounded for the moment 
to answer with a single ray, was flashing up from the 
opening through a hurricane of rays that in tliat moment 
was annihilating their cylinders by hundreds ! But a scant 
three or four hundred cylinders of those that ran upward 
through that gauntlet of death escaped it, and these 
swirled for a moment in stunned confusion above us, 
tmd then were without formation racing away from us 
over Neptune’s surface, racing away toward the gleaming 
disk of Triton ! 

“Beaten!" I cried, as our own space-fliers whirled up 
now after the fleeing cylinders. “They’re beaten — ^they’re 
fleeing back to Triton!" 

“The giant ray!" Whitely was shouting, as we thun- 
dered fonvard. “We’ve still more than a thousand fliers 
left, and if we can get now to that great snn-ray !” 

“Hold steady after them!" Marlin cried. “We’ve 
foi^ht our way this far, and we've got now to get to that 
ray and halt it 1" 

Now out over Neptune’s surface, out through its mists 
and outer atmosphere again, the cylinders ahead were 
roaring at utmost apec<i, almost leaping in a confused 
and disorganized mass, the remnants of that mighty 
fleet that had come out to meet us outside Neptune, 
toward their nionn-wnrld of Triton, whose disk gleamed 
bright ahead. A thrill of pride even in our wild excite- 
ment shot through me as we thundered on in pursuit of 
those fleeing cylinders. For whatever else that day might 
hold for us, whether or not we were able to halt that 
giant ray on Triton’s sunward side that was reaching out 
to the sun and turning it ever faster, we men of earth 
had at least proved our fighting ability to the solar system 
for all time, had come out to the solar system’s edge and 
had shattered there the mighty armada of the Neptunians’ 
ancient and mighty race ! And now as we flashed on in 
swift pursuit of tlie fleeing survivors of that armada 
toward Triton, confidence and hope were strengthening 
in us each moment, for witli the Neptunians’ great fleet 
shattered what could hold us back from the shattering 
and halting of the giant sun-ray and its mechanism? 

On — on — and now we were rushing after the fleeing 
cylinders out of Neptune’s atmosphere and into the air- 
less void again, with Triton growing each moment more 
bright and big as giant Neptune fell behind us. Across 
the gulf from Neptune to its moon we sped, after those 
cylinders, with utmost acceleration and speed, and swiftly 
we drew closer to the Neptunians flying before us, and 
swiftly too drew closer to the gleamii^ sphere of Triton. 
.\nd as it grew larger before us, as we pursued the cylin- 
ders in toward it, we all cried out as we followed with 
our eyes at the sunward side of it the giant pale beam, 
hardly v-isihle, of the colossal force-ray acting on the 
sun, that mighty ray tliat was turning the sun ever faster 
to the doom of the solar system ! We could malie nut 
that gigantic beam, leaping out into space toward the 
<Hstant fire-disk of the .sun, and eonld make out also in 
that moment a great number of great humijcd dark shape.s 
gathered on Triton’s roof around the great ]>it of the 
sun-ray. As our eyes shifted to Triton’s other edge we 
could discern the other giant force-ray, which reached out 
toward the distant star in Sagittarius and by bracing 
Triton with its pressure kept the moon-world from be- 
ing hurled out into space by the sun-ray’s pressime. 
Around this other ray’s pit, too. were a few of the 
strange great humped nr domed dark shapes, but in that 
moment we gave them small attention, for the cylinders 


tliat had lieen fleeing from before us straight toward tlie 
great sun-ray’s giant beam, liad abruptly slowed, stopped, 
as they rushed into Triton’s atmosphere, and had turned 
desperately to face us! 

I T was a wild, fierce attempt on their jiart to hold us 
even to the last from their great ray, and as their 
three or four hundred cylinders massed so suddenly be- 
fore ns and faced tis, our own column was leaping upori 
them with all the impetus of our thousand and more 
space-fliers! The next moment cylinder and space-flier 
were reeling in a wild last struggle there high in Triton’s 
atmosphere, high above the pit of the giant sun-ray, with 
the mighty pale beam of that ray passing up and out 
tow'ard the sun and still beside us! I.ike demons the 
Neptunians were fighting now, but w'e were wrought up 
to the fiercest pitch battle ourselves, and as Marlin gave 
his orders, we were swooping upon them with insensate 
fury, cylinder and space-flier crashing together there 
above Triton or falling beneath the slicing sweeps uf the 
weapon-rays tliat again raged thick around us! Faster, 
ever faster, fell the outnumbered cylinders before our 
wild attack, until at last but a score were left — a dozen — 
a half-dozen — and then those, too, were gone, the last of 
the Neptunians’ mighty fleet of cylinders annihilated! 
And now as from our hovering space-fliers, still over a 
tliousand in number, there came muffled, wild cheers, our 
eyes were shifting downward, tlown to the great pit from 
which the sun-ray sprang, down to the twenty control- 
boxes in the aides of that pit! 

“Dow'n to the pit — down to the controls !’’ Marlin was 
shouting over the wild uproar in our ami the other fliers. 
“Every one of those control-boxes must l»e destroyed be- 
fore we can halt the ray !" 

•'We’ll halt the great ray now’ !" I cried to him, as our 
space-fliers swooped downward now toward the giant pit 
of the ray. “We’ve wiped out their last forces and we 
can ’’ 

“But look — those great domes around the pit below !’’ 
It was Whitely’s iioarse shout tliat broke in upon me. 
“They’re great domed forts — rjreot domed forts guarding 
the giant sun-rny's pit and cantroh!'' 

For as we shot down toward the great pit of the 
mighty force-ray we had seen clearly now the scores of 
giant domed, humped shapes on Triton’.s roof around that 
pit, which we had vaguely discerned from high above. 
And they were, as Whitely cried to us, great forts ! Giant 
domed forts of inconceivably thick and strong metal, 
each hundreds of feet in height, with <jpening.s here and 
there in them from which countless deadly weapon-rays 
could be emitted. And these great domed forts, over a 
hundred in number, were inovhig, were wheeling this way 
and that siiKH)tliIy and swiftly on Triton’s roof, w’ere cir- 
cling slowly on that roof about the pit of the giant sun- 
ray. guarding that pit and the control-boxes in its walls ! 
Even ns we heard Whitely's cry in that moment, as we 
flashed down toward them, we realized that the Neptun- 
ians had constructed those mighty moving forts of metal 
to guard their great force-ray’s controls from our at- 
tack, placing more tlian a hundred of them around the 
pit of the great sun-ray, and a half-score of them, as 
we hatl perceived, around the pit of the other great force- 
ray on Triton’s other side t And then, in tlie moment that 
Whitely cried out and that we saw those great forts 
moving like smooth-gliding mountains of metal beneath 
us. Uiere harl rained upward from them toward us a 
staggering, withering storm uf concentrated force-rays! 
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Reeling, staggering, {ailing, our fleet spun in crazy 
disorder in the next moment as that terrific fire from Iw- 
neath decimated us ! And though in the next instant 
Marlin’s voice rang steel-clear with an order, though in 
answer to that order our own concentrated rays radiated 
down madly toward those. gliding mountatn-like domed 
forts beneath us, it seemed tliat our rays had no' effect 
upon them ! For so stui^endous in thickness and strength 
were those giant domed forts of metal, that instead of 
cleaving through them our rays could do no more than 
crumple and dent somewhat their smooth outer surfaces! 
They were ijivulnerable. almost, to our attack, anil though 
one of them was crumpled into twisted metal by scores 
of our rays happening to converge u])on it, the others 
were almost unharmed and were raking us with a ter- 
rible. annihilating rain of rays as we shot down over 
them! 

Down and down — and then as I shot our space-flier 
down foremost of our mass of fliers through that wild 
tornado of deadly rays, I saw the great pit’s ojwning 
looming full beneath us, the giant pale beam coming 
up from that opening, the twenty vital control-boxes set 
at equal intervals around its walls ! Toward one of those 
control-boxes our own flier was whirling beneath my 
hands, and then Raudall drove out like light our piercing 
weapon-rays toward that control-box, clove through and 
wrecked it instantly! But it was but one of twenty, 
and in the next instant our space-fliers, unable longer to 
withstand that terrific fire of rays from the gathering 
domed forts around the pit, were staggering upward, 
none other of our fliers having progressed as far down 
an ours, and none other of the twenty control-boxes be- 
ing destroye<lI And as our space-fliers reeled thus up- 
ward, unable to reach the control-boxes in the pit against 
the awful fire of the gathered domed forts about it, we 
saw that more than a hundred of our fliers had fallen be- 
neath the terrific fire of rays from the forts in our mad 
rush downward ! 

“Those twenty control-boxes I” Marlin was crying. 
“We’ ve got to destroy every one before the sun-ray will 
lialt!” 

“But we can’t with these giant moving forts against 
u-s!” Whitely cried. “They’re wiping us out — they will 
have destroyed us in minutes I” 

“We'll bold h to the end, thenl’’ Marlin shouted. 
“\Ve’ve fought our way out through the solar system to 
this great ray, and unless we halt it now it means deatli 
for the solar system in a score more days! Down 
again to the attack !’’ 

And down — down — down — like striking, rushing me- 
teors our liundreds of space-fliers shot, to one side of the 
giant beam, down with the great domed forts beneath 
swiftly fla.shing over Triton's roof to mass beneath us 
at the pit’s side. Through the little window-openings in 
those forts we saw the disk-bodied Nepluiiians inside, and 
knew that Iieneath the great roof of Triton also were 
swarming the millions u^xiu countless millions of all the 
Keptunian races, all the disk-bodied monsters in their 
great coin])artmEnt-city. who, with this great ray, were 
turning oiir sun faster and faster to divide in a score 
more days and doom the solar system! Atid with a 
desperation bom of that thought we shot down once 
more, down with the hell of rays from the great domed 
forts again raging up around ns and taking toll of our 
fliers as we shot over them, curving back upward once 
more, and stabbing again toward the control-boxes in 
the pit’s wall our weapon-rays as we reached that curve’s 


lowest point 1 But this time, though the great forts took 
toll again of scores of our fliers as we shot down over 
them and up again, over the pit and up again, our rays 
were so imperfectly aimed, that no control-box was 
de.stroyed this time! 

Upward we swirled and then again, with a persistence 
more insensate than human, iverc racing downward again 
in a terrific swoop over the pit of the great ray! Again 
the dcatlly rays of the surrounding hundred domed forts 
crashed through our down-swoopiiig fliers, sending 
masses of them again into whirling wreckage, while as we 
swoop^ down over the pit and upward again in that 
lightning-like rush through death we saw that our rays 
had missed once more and that none of the control- 
boxes bad this time been destroyed by them ! And as we 
reeled upward again over tlie great i>it, from over the 
giant domed forts, we saw that but a few more than five 
hundred space-fliers remained to us of the thousand and 
more with which we had first flashed downwardl In 
three downward swoops only, in three lightning-like mo- 
- meats of attack, the giant invulnerable forts beneath 
had annihilated more than -half our force, and we had 
succeeded in destroying but a single one of the twenty 
control-boxes! 

“The end !’’ cried Whitely. “The end of our chance to 
halt the great sun-ray!” 

“The end of our great fight through the solar system 
— the end of earth’s and the solar system's last chance!” 

For it was the end ! Even as we a ied out thus we 
knew it, beyond shadow of doubt, as the shattered mats 
of our remaining sirace-fliers reeled high above Triton’s 
roof, high above the great pit of the ray and the colossal 

moving domed forts that guarded it! Marlin Whitely 

— Randall — they were swaying in that, moment, the 
knowledge of doom plain uiwn their faces as upon mine! 
Another great swoop downward and those giant, almost 
invulnerable moving forts would blast us entirely from 
the air with tlreir storms of rays! All of the nineteen 
remaining controls below must be destroyed to halt the 
mighty sun-ray, and before we could destroy even one of 
them, we would be annihilated! The giant ray beside us 
would turn the sun on ever faster, turn it on until in a 
score more days the sun would divide at last into a 

double star and engulf its planets in its diverging fires 

all save Neptune! And as we came thus to the end at 
last of our sujxjrhuman struggle to halt the solar system’s 
doom there was coming up to us from beneath the great 
roof of Triton a vast, rolling muffled shouting of trium- 
phant Neptumans, of all the Neptunian hordes upon Tri- 
ton who saw as we did that for us the end had come! 

“But if it’s the end, we’ll meet it trying!” Randall 
cried, “One more swoop downward — ^we can die that 
way at least 1” 

"DUl from Marlin, who stood with crimson face and 
blazing eyes, there came a mad shout. “The end- 
no/" he cried. '‘There's sHU a chance for us— to halt the 
other ray— the ray on Triton’s outward side!" 

The other ray! The other giant force-ray that went 
from Triton’s outward side, its dark side, into the gulf 
of interstellar space toward that far star in Sagittarius, 
the other mighty ray that braced I'riton against the great 
sun-ray’s pressure and that kept that sun-ray’s pressure 
from hurling Triton out into tlie great interstellar void! 
The other ray— and if it were halted — then Triton— I felt 
my mind reeling as the stupendous meaning of Marlin's 
mad shout came home to it ! The other ray guarded by 
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only a half-score of the giant movii^ domed forts, in- 
stCEud of the hundred beneath us — and then Marlin's 
voice was tearing across the throbbing, rushing din to 
my ears and instinctively I ha<I obeyed his order, had 
shot our space-flier forward at immense speed even as 
there rushed forward beside us our five hundred and more 
remaining fliers ! I whirled it away from the great pit 
of the giant sun-ray and over Triton’s roof at lightning 
speed toward its dark side, toward the other giant ray 
that reached out into interstellar space from that dark 
side! 

And as we rushed thus away with reeling speed, we 
heard the mighty thundering cheers of the Neptunian 
millions beneath the great roof changing to wild cries of 
alarm, saw the hundred great domed forts around the 
sun-ray moving over Triton’s roof after us with immense 
speed, themselves, gliding at utmost velocity on around 
that roofs smooth surface after us in sudden wild alarm I 
But, more slow by a little than our massed space-fliers 
that split the air above Triton they dropped behind us 
even as we shot forward, even as that colossal roar of 
risuig alarm rolled across Triton’s surface beneath the 
great roof ! On — on — like rushing meteors massed close 
together our space-fliers flashed now, toward Triton’s 
dark side around its surface, and then were whirling 
around that dark side, were whirling straight toward the 
colossal other beam, the giant other force-ray that stabbed 
out opposite from the sun-ray, that stabbed out toward 
Sagittarius’ bright star and by its pressure towards that 
star kept Triton braced against the sun-ray’s outtvard 
pressure ! Marlin was shouting, screaming an order as we 
flashed downward, and vve cainjht sight for a moment of 
the half-score domed forts, left as guards of this other 
ray’s great pit and controls, and then like comets of metal 
our fliers were tliundcriug down upon them ! 

Slender beams sprang quick to meet from those ten 
great domed forts, but though those beams drove crash- 
ingly upward upon us in narrow rays of death, it was not 
toward the domed forts that we were rusiiing, but toward 
the twenty control-boxes set in the wall of the giant pit 
from which this other mighty ray issued I Through the 
wildly-whirling beams that slic^ the air about us we 
flashed downward, and then as the pit’s walls loomed 
close ahead, as beside us, almost thundered into by us, 
loomed the pale, gigantic beam, we saw the nut-jutting 
control-boxes full before us, set around the pit’s great 
wall, and the beams of our massed space-fliers were 
driving thick toward them! Crash! — crush! — crash ! — 
and we were shouting crazily as we saw half the twenty 
control-boxes smashing inward, annihilated by our first 
\vild rush! And then as we spun around there in the 
pit, around the giant Iwam to annihilate the other con- 
trol-boxes, the rays of the ten domed forts sweeping 
insanely about us, VVhitely cried out hoarsely and ixiinted 
away across Triton’s metal roof-surface toward the hun- 
dred mighty shapes of the great domed forts rushing to 
the defense of this other ray, rushing to annihilate us ! 

"The control-boxes!” Marlin cried. "The last conlrol- 
boxes!” 

And even as he cried that, even as with their utmost 
immense speed the hundred colossal domed forts of metal 
rushed over Triton’s metal roof to join with tlie out- 
numbered liiilf-score beside us, to annihilate us with 
one combined mighty blast of tlieir countless rays, our 
massed space-fliers hatl whirled around tlie great pit, 
around the mighty- ray, and were driving toward the re- 
maining control-boxes in its wall with all their weapon- 


rays stabbing ahead ! Crash! — crash ! — and those remain- 
ing control-boxes were crumpling, crashing, beneath our 
rays, with but a single control-box in the wall remaining 
intact in the next instant, a single one that sufficed still 
to keep the giant ray beside u.s going upward, outward, 
though ! And even as we gatliered, whirled to rush upon 
it also, the ailossal rushing domed forts had appeared at 
the pit’s edge around and above us, seeming to pause for 
a split-second before their combined countless rays came 
down to annihilate us! But ill that instant, when tlic 
giant domed forts paused above us, Randall had wliirled 
back the ray-switches in his hands, and from our space- 
flier and from a score more around us in the .same instant 
there had flashed toward that last control-box a con- 
verging score or more of driving rays that instantly had 
crashed through and had annihilated that last control ! 
And as tlial last control-box of all the giant ray's twenty 
was thus destroyed, there came what seemed a blinding 
flash of light at the great ray-mecliaiiism far in the 
mighty pit beneath us, and then the giant pale force-ray 
that radiated upward and outward from that mechanism 
had abruptly snapped out beside us! 

There was a pause, a silence of a single instant, a 
pause in which all tlic universe about us seemed holding 
its breath, in which our rushing space-flicrs were whirling 
up out of the great pit, in which the giant domed forts at 
tlie great pit's edge lieneath us seemed held in an en- 
chantment of stupefaction. And then as our massed 
space-fliers whirled thus upward over Triton’s surface, 
as Marlin and Rantkll and WTiitely stared downward, 
swaying, we saw the great metal-roofed world of Triton 
reeling beneath us as though from some colossal shock, 
saw it rushing outward from beneath us with colossal, 
unthinlcable speed! Saw it rushing out with velocity 
inconceivable away from the sun, away from Neptune, 
away from the solar system, rushing out into tlie vast 
void of intersteller space, hurled into the void ivith all the. 
countless millions of the Neptunians upon it, hurled into 
the void out from the solar system never to return! 

Hurled into the void, we four knew even as we watched 
it whirl away from beneath us, by tlie pressure of its 
own colossal sun-ray, that continued to emanate from it I 
For that giant ray which the Neplimians had directed 
toward the sun had pushed back upon Triton with pres- 
sure inconceivable, even as we had known, and it had 
been only the other ray radiating out toward Sagittarius' 
distant star that had braced Triton thus against the sun- 
ray’s unthinkable outward pressure! And with our 
halting of that immense other ray, with our halting of 
that bracing ray, the moment that saw its connection of 
bracing force or pressure broken between Triton and that 
distant star saw Triton hurled out instantly by the pres- 
stire of its own giant sun-ray against the sun, tliat awful 
outivard pressure breaking the moon-world loose instant- 
ly from the hold of great Neptune, its parent jilanet, from 
all the solar system, hurling it out from the solar sys- 
tem’s edge into the boundless outer void forever! 

Marlin — VVliilely — Randall — myself — as we reeled 
there at tlie window watching, as our space-fliers whirled 
up and outward from Triton even as it shot outward 
from beneath us, we saw its gleaming sphere swiftly 
diminisloing as it hurtled out in the great void, saw tliat 
it was spinning as it shot outward from the impetus of 
that gigantic push, that the great sun-ray issuing from 
it was whirling with its spinning now ! And then as its 
gleaming sphere shot out into the void away from us. 
away from great Neptune behind us, away from the solar 
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system's edge, shooting out into the cold and sunless 
outer void and hearing upon it all the Neptunian hordes 
to death. Marlin fliuig out his hand toward its diminish- 
ing gleaming little sphere in the black void before us, 
was crying out to it as though to the Neptunian milliotis 
upon it as it shot out, never to return. 

“You of Neptune or we of Earth!” he cried. “One 
had to go to death — to docjm! You fought for Nept\me 
and your races as we fought for Earth and the solar 
system — hxit Earth and the solar system win!” 

CHAPTER XVI 

Space-Rovers 

B efore us earth and its little moon gleamed bril- 
liant in the blackness of space when our five 
hundred space-fliers shot in toward them once 
again, days later. Again we four held our familiar posi- 
tions in the four control-chairs of our space-flier, and 
again Marlin and Randall and Whitely were gazing 
forth witli me as at the head of those massed space- 
flicrs we moved in with slowing speed. It had been for 
a score of days that we had reeled back through the 
solar system from Neptune, from its edge, had reeled 
back from the border Line of that vast void of space, 
in wliidi Triton long days before had become invisible, 
hurtling out into that void forever. Past perilous Saturn, 
and past mighty Jupiter, and through tlie dangers of the 
a.steroidal belt and past red Mars once more we had sped, 
within us only a strange sick desire for earth once more ; 
that earth which we knew, would be sliaken even now 
with unimaginable rejoicings as its peoples saw the ac- 
celeration of the sun’s spin that had menaced all our uni- 
verse halted at last with the hurling forth of Triton days 
l)efore. And now, as we sped in at last toward eartli, it 
was in mutual silence that we gazed ahead. 

Once again the outlines of earth’s great continents were 
coming clear to oiir eyes as we shot nearer, and once 
again, now, we were heading toward that side of it that 
lay in shade, in night, toward the North American con- 
tinent, to hover out from it, over it, and then to drop down 
toward it, down through the darkness of earth’s night 
toward New York. Again beneath us earth’s surface was 
widening to a vast dark plain as we sank down toward 
it, and then again through the darkness we had seen, be- 
neath us, the gleaming lights of New York, and were 
sinking lower toward them. Down — down — until New 
York stretched beneath u.s but one colossal bed of bril- 
liance, one vast mass of blazing lights above which there 
flashc<l to and fro the innumerable brilliantly-lit aircraft 
like countless shuttles of light, the giant World-Govern- 
ment Building and all the colossal building.s that stretched 
far away around it burning with unequalled brilliance, 
and their roofs ati<l the ways IwUveen them thronged once 
more with crowds, such crowds as never yet liail the 
mighty city seen. 

A strange dumbness held us. as we sank slowly down- 
ward with our massed space-fliers. Then, as a great 
whirling light-beam from beneath caught our fliers’ de- 
scending mass, held us in its glare, other beams were 
swinging toward us, holding us bathed in a white flood of 
light as we sank downward. And as we were discovered 
thus to the vast thronged city beneath, the swarming air- 
craft above it abruptly shot downward from about US, 
while the great roaring voice of the city’s crowds abruptly 
ceased as the city saw us. Down through a great silence, 


the most tense and utter silence surely ever to reign in tlie 
mighty city beneath, we dropped, our fliers separating and 
falling .smoothly over the crowds, over the seas of white, 
upturned faces, falling llirough that hushed silence to^\'a^d 
the roofs of the great buildings beneath, our own toward 
the roof of the great World-Government building. 

As we shot downward we saw that ujK)ii that roof 
waited now for tis a massed and silent crowd, as in the 
streets below, that ha<l given back to the roof’s edges to 
make way for our own space-flier and tlin,sc with us to 
descend. Smoothly I lessened the power of our lower 
ray, and smoothly we sank downward through the bril- 
liant lights above that roof, until at last our own and the 
fliers about us had come gently to rest upon it, the throb 
of our generators ceasing. Then, with the same dense 
silence reigning outside, Marlin slowly was opening onr 
space-flier’s doors, and with Whitely and Randall and me 
behind him was stepiiing forth upon the great roof’s sur- 
face, into tlie white brilliance of its lights. Hesitatingly, 
weariedly, with the men of our other fliers gather^ 
now about us, we looked aroiiiKl. Beside us there stood, 
and around us, the massed members of the World Con- 
gress, with the World-President wiUi them. Over these 
silent figures we looked, a little dazedly, and out over 
the superhumanly brilliant, superhumanly silent city that 
stretched about us, and then up toward the great con- 
stellations as though in reassurance. For they stretched 
above us as before, as always, Capricorn and 5iagittariiis 
and Scorpio and the rest, with Jupiter and Saturn and 
Mars shining there, an<I with great Neptune, invisible 
here to our eyes, and farther still than Neptune its moon- 
world of Triton hurtling on toward those distaitt stars. 
Dazedly, slowly, wc looked, up and around us, while 
still around us that hushed, thick silence held, and theu 
.saw that the World-President was coming toward us. 

Across the roof he came toward us from those silent 
crowds about us, his hands outstretched, his voice im- 
stciidy. 

"Marlin — Randall — Hunt — Whitely!” he said. And 
then — “You have come back once more — back to the cartli 
that you and your forces have saved.” 

“We have come back,” sairl Marlin, his voice low, 
strange. “Flave come back with \vhat remains of those 
forces.” 

And then, while tlie Wor!d-Prc.si<lent and the World 
Congress stood silent before us, beneath the brilliant 
lights, Marlin was speaking slowly to them, was speaking 
in short, halting words of our flight outward, our escape 
from the great ambush at Saturn, our wild pursuit un- 
ward to Neptune and the colossal battle that had ended 
there with our halting of the other ray, with our hurling 
of Triton and all the Neptnnians on It out into tlie void 
forever, In a hushed, strained silence the crowd before 
us> was listening, and as the sjieedi-apparatns beside us 
took Marlin’s slow word.s out to all the crowds in all the 
vast city about us. and beyond, they, too, were listening 
in dial same tense stillnc.ss. Then, when he had finished, 
that stillness continued unbroken for moments. 

“Marlin — Whitely — Hunt — Randall — !” he was say- 
ing, again. “There is no way in which we can tell, there 
is no need for us to tell, what gratitude earth’s peoples 
have now for you and for your men, who saved earth 
an<l all the solar system from a dreadful death.” 

Marlin slowly shook his head. “That gratitiule is not 
for us alone who came back,” he said, “but for those 
others of us who did not come back — who went to death 
out there for earth.” 
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“We of earth know that,” the World-President said, 
“and our gratitude is for them as for you — our silence 
now for them as for you. But you who came back — you 
four who dared first of all men out through the void, and 
who came back to lead earth’s forces out to the terrific 
struggle that saved us — is it gratitude only tliat eartli can 
give you?” 

Marlin half-turned, his eyes meeting our own. “There 
is nothing earth can give us, more,” he said, “for we have 
that which never men have had before, have tire space- 
fliers and have now all the solar system’s worlds before 
iis ! For to us four coukl be no greater gift, no greater 
thing, than that— to be space-rovers once more together !” 

And as Marlin’s eyes met ours, standing there on 
the great building’s brilliant-lit roof with all about us the 


assembled masses of the World Congress, silent, witli 
those other v^ist silent throngs in all thd mighty city 
around us, we were looking tc^ether upward. Marlin 
with his brilliant eyes; Whitely witli his calm, strong up- 
turned face; Randall with a new light flaming into his 
tired eyes; I with a strange new eagerness clutching at 
my heart; w'e all were looking upward. Upward past 
the brilliant lights around us toward the constellations 
and towanl the planets that shone among them, crimson 
Mars and yellow Saturn and white Jupiter I Upward 
with a sudden strange tenseness, forgetful for the mo- 
ment of the hushed world around us that we had helped 
to save from doom, upward across the immensities of 
.space where we four had roved toward the gi'eat planets 
tliat moved there across the star-.sown summer sky ! 


The End 


A Visit to Suari 

By A. Hyatt Verrill 

(Continued from page 30S) 


“And when T told them of the form of ourselves they 
shook their heads and declared it was all but a tale, 
and asked where I had secured such wild and foolish 
ideas. Then, angere<l somewhat that they should doubt 
tile truth of my words, I told them I was from Sonko- 
Huara and how I had come to Suari. At this they but 
scoffed and derided me the more, and argued that proof 
of the untruth of my words lay in the fact that I was 
like themselves in form, though I had said the denizens 
of Sonko'Huara were unlike any forms they had ever 
seen or imagined. In vain I argued and reasoned with 


them, but they, beit^t so inferior in intellect and so self- 
assnred that they were right, demanded that I should 
give them proof. What better proof could they ask 
than that I was tliere on Suari? What more convincing 
that I could tell them of the Sonko-IIuaran beings, of 
our lives, our customs, the things we have accomplished? 

“Yet they were not convinced, they demanded more, 
and at last, out of patience and to prove I was no im- 
poster, I adjusted my instruments and. before their in- 
credulous eyes, vanished from their sight to materialize 
once more in our beloved Sonko-Huara.” 


The Eno. 
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THE SCIENCE CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
ATLANTA BRANCH 


Edilar. Autziss Stdkies: 

Many (banks for your Hod favor ol the 10th, 
in trbi^ you Hate “I assure you I was gratified 
in being eleeted an honorary member," I can 
assure yon that all the members oi the S.C.C. 
are gratiSed in your acceptance, and consider it 
an honor to have you associated with us. 

This ii yonr organlzatloa as well as anyone 
Oise’s and any suejrcaticns which you may offer, 
you can rest assured, will be acted upon and 
carried out. Yes. Dr. A. Erdlicka and David B. 
Pickering are honorary niemberi, and in addition 
there is that lovable Wm. Tyler Olcott, We are 
Blighty proud ef our honorary oembers. 

Now. we have organized a branch of the S.C.C. 
here, known as the S. Lynn Hborer Society of 
Greater Atlanta. It is possiMe that you hare 
heard of the late Mr. Rhorrr, the orgauicer of 
the Southern Cross Observatory. Miami, Florida, 


and of this branch we are more than proud, as 
I think that I can say without aolng too far, that 
SVC have a branch which cannot be duplientcd, or 
should say cannot be duplicated at the present 
time. We hare our telescope (wc are wor’<ing 
on a tennnch at the present time) over three 
hundred scientific hooka in our library, both 
modem and ancient books. Science Fiction itiaga- 
zinea of ail publishers, ores and rocks, which in 
ilsdf is a large collection, and In addition a 
large collection of fossilized bones whieb I was 
fortunate in collecting myself, finding them ail 
in the phosphate mines, a part being identified 
by the American Museum of Natural History 
(wUeb reminds me: in a paper a few days ago 
there was an article regarding a Mr. Williams 
finding in Florida one of the teeth of a horse 
which greatly exceeded in site any of this date). 
We are equipping a laboratory, have a chemical 


set and have regular meetings. (Please don't get 
tired as I wish to give you the whole story.) 
Our meetings are each Tnesday evening 7:30. 
We operate under astronomical time, and JulUn 
dalra. Mr. Olcott Is an honorary member. 

Mr. Olcott in one of his letters to tnc stated! 
“We cannot do loo much for Mr. Rhorcr." I 
do con=!der mjarlf fortunate in orggnizing this 
branch, all live wires, deeply interested in science 

Our program for April was this: 

Tne.iday evening, April 15lh, The Creation. 
The first form of life. 

Toesday evening, April 22nd, Evolution. 
Tnesday evening, April 29th, Future. 

In addieiiw to discussions, the telescope is set 
up each meeting night, iirovidcd the soring eon- 
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Atlantis Comes Forward Again 
"Mukant," by Muriel Urtice. Published 
by Kae D. Henkle Co., Ine., New i'ork, 
$ 2 . 50 . 

ATLANTIS, willi its many unsolved 
/A riddles and its tew meager iaets, 
will always remain one of the most 
fascinating backgrounds for an adventure 
story. A great many novels using the 
subject of Atlantis as a basis have been 
published, but “Miikara” stands out. It is 
a first class fantastic adventure story and 
ranks as high, it seems to me, as Herbert 
Carew's, “Vampires of the Andes." a hook 
which unfortunately appeared only in En- 
gland. Miss Bruce’s book is a very palat- 
able mixture of strange ad%‘efltures in 
strange places, a ^cst for a lost city in- 
habits by descendants of Uie Allantians, 
windii^ up with the restoration of the 
ancient throne of Mu to the rightful heir. 
It does not seem right to tell the story, 
yet the enumeration of the ingredients 
which make np a tasty dish has never 
spoiled my appetite for the dish itself. On 
the contrary, where good nmterial is used, 
knowledge of it only furnishes .additional 
inducement. 

An old Portuguese record fell into the 
[lands of Kirby, a famous explorer, who 
started out to find the lost city and Hs 
treasures. His companion is killed by 
ha'tile fndlans, but he returns to England 
wdth the old record and a necklace com- 
posed of large diamouds set in oridtalcum, 


the fabled metal of Atlantis. Expeditions 
are ci^nsivc. It is not feasible to sell 
the diamond. Finally Van Camp, an 
American new^perman, agrees to fmance 
A new exi«dilion iu exchange for exclu- 
sive first rights on the story. The expedi- 
tion, composed of Kirby, father, and his 
son Richard, Woodcock, a doctor and 
diemist, and Antony Freyiie, a linguist, set 
out for the interior of Brazil, under the 
guidance of Kirby, senior, who reveals to 
them that he has met one of the lost people 
on his previous trip aiM that he lias been 
retjuested to return and bring three more 
companions. After many adventures, fight- 
ing with cannibal pygmies, transversing a 
valley infested whli poisonous black and 
white snakes, they Just manage to reach 
the foothilLs of a magnilicent chain of 
mountains. Almost dying of thirst, th^y 
are rescued in the nick of time by emis- 
saries of the lost race they are seekbg, 
They are carried in hammocks through 
secret tunnels into Mukara, capital of the 
Kingdom of Mu and h.nving been rejuven- 
ated in a veritable fountain of youth, they 
meet the high priest Kado and arc admitted 
to a marvelous “Taj Mahal" tile temple. 
They witness tlie dance of the young moou, 
danced by princesses of the royal race 
and are given separate dwellings, where 
servants look after their welfare. 

Tliey meet Prince Nuhti, who, fearing 
that these strangers are assisting the high 
priest K.tdo in tiis plot to deprive him of 


his throne, tries to kill Richard, who is 
brought back to life by the Mudra, a sort 
of high priestess. 

They also meet the royal princesses, and 
by mid by unravel the plot of the high 
priest, who, by marrying Richard to Ura 
the hereditary princess, hopes to ascend to 
the throne of iiu. Richard has to undergo 
certain tests and rites and having told 
Nnbti that he is already marrfed and tli.tt hr 
would rather help him than Kado, is given 
certain instructions and a talisman which 
proves effective. During the tests which 
Richard has to undergo, he makes the 
necessary mistakes, so that he becomes, 
not the bridegroom of Ura, hut a priest of 
the inner circle. Kado and the Mudra, see- 
ing their intrigue revealed and spoiled, de- 
clare war upon the Nubti faction. Thjir 
allies, tlie Amazons, gigantic and mis- 
shapen women, try to take Mukara by 
force, but Nubti and his well-trained army 
defeat them in a bloody battle. Nubti a-s- 
cends to the throne of his ancestors. The 
four explorers have achieved large honors 
helping to quench the revolution, but ordy 
two can stay in order to fulfil! an old 
proi^ecy. Therefore the Kirhy.s return to 
England. Antony, the linguist, and Wood- 
cock, the doctor, remain behind : one to 
study the ancient records, the otlier to 
solve the riddle or the death ray, of the 
dust of die sun, etc. 

To anyone who likes a book full of 
thrills, the hook “Miikara” is heartily rec- 
ommended. — C. A. Brandt. 
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(ConJi'mifrf from fagt 371) 

~in prriionaU,’ fcrnuhing a cIdIi bouM, electric 
iigbts, my collnliijn rf bDoef, telescope, aod books 

if you have ever seen the book ‘‘Tbe Mofla,” by 
Naysmyth & OiTpentler, (Ira [rbotoa beiilff paitod 
in tbe bmk?) I love a copy of it. 

M'e srill cooperrite with auy branch cC tbe 
S-C-C, to fullest exterti we wiU cooperate with 
yon in cny way possible for us. We are de. 
terminprl not to be ‘*Laa beens." 

1 atn a lirliever in ps> chuloity, have faund It 
to be trorr than just o word; it really has a 
Tnraning and U a science, so I have ^e boys 


r up a 




1 in psychology, hU luaik it “The Thinker.'' 
AnuUrer electricity, his mark “Lighting,” etc., 
then in addition, bis letterhead is to include tbe 
lettett of each society he belongs to. 

Tire letter I wrole wrfeomiug you in Ihe S.C.C, 
I was in hopes that you would print io A. S. H 
you noticed (glad that you spelled the name wrong, 
you spelled tame Cason when K was intended tc 
be Eaton) in the article by Raymond Fahnet. he 
listed at an astronomer in Us list of valu- 


able n 


My 1< 


•t of n throi 


hack Io him and C>ermls, as they hi' 
very bard on tbe S.C.C. 

F. B. Esson. 

Secretary S.UR.S. of Greater Atlam 
eoo Jefferson Avenue. 

East Point, CeorgI 

(We are greatly pleased to receive your 
letter of April 13th. The work you are d 
for the cir.b shows a ' 


:ked 


S.C.C. ti 


conSrleni 
s of you 


told everythiirg.— £ pit< 


LETTERS LIKE THIS NET7ER CO INTO 
THE WASTE BASKET 
Edilor, Amazips Stosixs: 

I've never writtoo to a inagaiine before. I've 
gotten more pleasure out of your nagaaine than 
any other I’ve read to far, I read the firit issue 
the first day it was on the stands in San Frandsco 
and I've been a rabid Ahazixo Stosixs fan ever 
wncp, and I prolwbly will 1>e until the day I die. 
which I hope will he a long time from none. I 
have no brickbats to offer, for I thirk your 
magaa-lne is os near perfect es it eould possibly 
get ai so shiirl a lime, f think ynar new artist, 
Wrssu, hs men better than Paul, wbirh is going 
toiiiB. I bops we get some more stories by the 
author of “Tbe Bridge of Light" 'ibat came 
near beiog the beat story Ibat has come my way. 
None has even come near being us good as 'The 
Moon Pool.'' I'd like to suggest a reprint of 
those two wonderful stories "The Mad Planet,” 
and "Tbe Red Dust” and as many sequela as you 

I ara, a rooter for it. 





u for , 


erythlrg, 


I with their audieoce, if we may so t' 
eirele of readers. Vou will find many slo 
iturc issues by the author cf “The Bridge of 
t" which was a very charming .story and 
h enbodled most inteiesting ethnology 
eolcigy, the author being a very tiislinguiiheti 
L-nty in both bmnciei.— EStioa.) 


Let 


RCA iNSTmUTES 


Start you on the road to 


Success in Radio 



"W^ADZO needs you . . . That's 'why the entire Radio 

industry is caltinjj) for trained men That’s 

J. V why thousands of men who answered these ad- 
vertisements are now earning from $2,000 and up a 
year. Manufacturers, broadcasting stations, aviation 
and radio are now ea^rly seeking trained RCA In- 
stitutes men . . . Aviation and radio in the movies also 
provide innumerable opportunities. . . Millions of sets 
need secTicing . . . tho'Dsands of ships require ex- 
perienced operators . . . Never before wag there an 
opportunity like this in Radio. 

TAis 1$ the Only Courie Sponsored by 
Radio Corpamtion of America 
The RCA Icttitutu’ Hoina Laboratory Trainiiig Cniine en- 
ables yoQ to Icam Kadio iu jour spare time. In only an hour 
01 so a day. you can obtain a thorough, practical educnlion in 
Radio. . - You study rightatKCA. the world's largiestitadio 
organization. You learn Radio by actual expericuce with the 
remarkable outlay of apparatus given to every atudenL 
TIiat'B wbj every graduate of RCA InsUtutxs has the ex- 
perience, the ability and tbe confidence to hold a worthwhile 
Radiu job, 

RCA Institutes oilers four different courses . . . Here is the 
instruction that you need ... A complete serviceman's and 
repairmtui’a technical courso ... an advanced courae . . , 
complete course without code . . . and a complete c(nirau in- 
cluding code. Pmctical instruction with each course. These 
are the courses that thoroughly teach constructioii, repair- 
ing, service, brundcosling and ship operating. 

CradualeM of RCA Institutes Find It Easier 
to Ce.t Cood Jobs 

SEND FOR THIS FREE DOCK ... Read about these prac- 
tiral KCA methods of training that have prepared hundreds 
of men for eaceeas in Radio. Elverjthing you want to know 
about the opportunities in radio. Forty fascinating pages, 
packed with pictures and descriptions of tho brilliant oppor- 
tunities in this gigantic, world-wide profession. Remember 
that you, too, can be suivaiftfiil. The man who trains today 
will hold down the worthwhile Radio job of the futura 
See for yourself why graduates of RCA Institutefi now 
occupy tlibusands of widl-pai<) posiUons. These positions are 
Bsually available in from 3 to 10 days after graduation for 
men w1k> can qualify. RCA Institutes will back you up to tha 
Hmit. Our catalogue Is yours, free. . . SEND FOR IT TODAY I 


Clip this Coupon jvow: 


RCA 

RCA institutet. Inc. 

DepL Exp. 7, 75 Vaiick St., New York, N. Y. 

Radio and ilractibes your l.-ilnratcrymrlliod of in- 

lA'STITtITES,nVC. 

lunichon St home. 

A Division Of Radio Corpoiatkui of America 

Address 
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cmri: '^AeSCIENTIFICnON 
rlxLL ^ LIBRARY'' 

Complete in 6 Pocket-Size Vol 


This complete 6-volumc “SCIF-NTIFICTION 
lyTRRARY" will be shipped to you, prepaid, 
ENTIRELY FREE, on receipt of your order for 
an ll-montlis' suhscription to AMAZING 
STORIES (almost a full year) at the special 
reduced price of only $2.00. You get $2.75 maga« 
r.ine value lor only S2 and the “SCIENTIFIC- 
TION LIBRARY" ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT 
COST I 


BUT — this is a test 
nffert ff'e havg or- 
dered ouly a Utniled 
number of these re- 

markable GIFT SETS 
null rauaet guarantee 
to ship them to sub- 
scribers tvhose orders 
arrive late. Act JVolvf 

Mail Cougioii 
TODAY! 


A GIFT FROM AMAZING STORIES 

This complute “SGIENTIFICTION LIBRARY” of six vol- 
umes will he shipped, prepaid, ABSOLUTELY FREE to 
everyone who promptly sends us a new, renewal or gift sub- 
scription to AMAZING STORIES at tlie special bargain 
price listed in the coupon below! Present subscribers may 
bave their subscriptions extended from expiration. 


These 6 books have been especially 
dtosen by AMAZING STORIES edi. 

tors as the most interesting works oi 
those three great authors — H. G. Wells, 
Jules Verne and Edgar Allan Poe. All 
six books hove been compactly printed 
in attractive pocket-size volumes so that 
they can be conveniently read while 
Iritveling. Each book contains 64 pages 
and cover, and one long novel or a oum. 
ber of short stories of 11,000 words or 
morel The entire set consists of the 
following books: 

A VOYAGE YO THE MOON 


TAi:.ES OF IMAGINATIVE SCIENCE 

Thii boek eonnipa threp ol tbp bnt iloriea ever 
ivritlSP bv that inlmiiehle geoiup— AlUii 
Poe. The aloriea pre "A Deatcpc Inin die Miel- 
strpm-’— "Tlip TLousand-pad-Secpod Tale el 
Stheberazade" and "Mellwila Tauta." 

TALES PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
GRUESOME 


Thia p»dc> 


pppQ paaple'a ninda. 

THE OBLITERATED MAN nnS 
THE EMPIRE OF THE ANiM 
Bath by H, G. Wells 


Send Ser Your FREE Complete 
**SeientiSictloxi Library** NOW! 

Reeause the publishers of AMAZING STORIES MAG.\ZINES want you to enjoy 
the very best fiction masterpieces, in addition to those printed in the magazine Itself, 
we have bad these greatest stories of Wells. Poe and Jules Verne compptly printed 
in 6 convenient pocket volumes as a reraorkable FRHB GIFT for you! 
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THE UTOPIA OF THE FUTURE 

Editor, AliAZIKG StqMES: 

Machii.ery will jet civiliae the world. Per- 
liaps Bouie one will ayi “Are we cot cmliied?” 
Mo, we are not civiJis^ people it jet. We have 
made advaiiceiueui, >es, Dtit we are }tisE on the 
outer edge uE Lite juuBle. Three hundred years 
iium ludoji perhaps, one hundtedi folk of that 
timu will look back at us, and say. "hly, niy, 
wLat barbarians.'’ There are two things that 
science will have tu combat. First, superstition, 
that old “bjdra-hsaded monster,’’ tliat bas kept 
people in ignorance, and held science Lack a tbous* 
and years. Just for instance, come with me 
meutnlly tn thnse connLries that are cuusiilercd lire 

Have cur iiiventioiia tiiiire from Uusc countries? 
Uiil the telephoue, the tclegrardr, the kleaiu engine, 
wireless, radio, airships, moving pictures, talking 
niacLines, electric lighl^, lelevisiou, cmiie from 
thei'e? They did noL To my oiiuil, a civilized 
people are a happy people, 1 do not mean a 
“cat on the rug’’ conlentmeuL I mean that some 
day there will be hustling dtics iront cue end 
of our cnmitry to the other, where every worker 
will compete with every oilier wurlter for 
eETiuimtcy. The machiues W'ill do it. The ma* 
tbiues will luuke Leautifirl, wonderful liigbwayK, 
The mncbiiiE will Liii^ the country close tn the 
towns, theridjy doing away with the lonesmneness 
of it. In fact, the day is out far distant when 
men will have cities a Lhuusaud miles long. 'Fhe 
machiues will bring about a great uncmpluyinent 
[iiublon. That will bring discontent and un* 
iiappiuess which will be a menace to life and 
property. The intelligtaiL classes will then xiiTin a 
system c£ industry that will pnl everjlaxly to 
work. Such a system wilt gracIurJJy dn away 
with swollen fortunes and will put an end tn 
poverty. Slowly, perhaps, but surely, will rome 
the day when there will be iic rich, und rut jionr. 
Frestnl Science will lake leaps and bounds such 
as the world bas never seen before. 'I'ben inter, 
planetary communivatiou will become u fact, 
Fccple will have time, money and uileliigence, to 
devote to things scientific, which will be fur their 
bsppiness and comioil; and which will satisfy the 
buTuan craving lor more knowledge, and grrater 
achieveraeul. Wouldn't this be u glnricrrs planet to 
live on then? MachiiieTy will bring all these 
tbings to pass. And yet utd superstition says “rnme 
in the bouse, Jdinuy, don't look at that ns cart, if 
llie Lord inteudeJ us to fly, he would have 

Greed is next. Some of our rich Tuen can 
eitdow observatories with telescope^ that would 
bring the moon within a few miles of tis. They 
could make the first projectile that goes to tbs 
rnooiL With their initlicris, they cncid ruake it pos- 
sible far the astronomer, watching wrrh the giant 
telescope, to see the projectile us it struck the 
moon's surface. But ecierice wiil go on; ruthlessly, 
relentlessly — regardless uf its handicap, and somC' 
time, somewhere in the future, earth’s inhsbitanit 
will wake up and And themselves in the midst of 
a tnillenium of peace and contentment, snd always 

SrORICS Monthly and Quarterly, I’ll say Amsting 
is right. Great Jupiter, Venus, Mars, Neptune, 
and all die rest) What n riot of imaginatlonl 
Shade of Jules Verne, Nnuamc, and Hider Hag- 
gard, il you could only come back and see what 
A. Hyatt Verrill, Kdmond Hamiltcu, snd Harl 
Vincent have dnnrl 1 wonder if someone in the 
fnture wil say the same about Verrill, Hamilton 
and Vincent? Why not? When I was a young 
man 1 read Vmme, and Noname, for entertain- 
ment, just as 1 nnw read Amiiua SToaiss. not 
even dreaming that any of it would ever come 

I will say that my favorite stories are inter- 
jilauetary. I like to think of the moon as haring 
an atmosphere about fifty feci above its Surface, 
’i’hin maybe, but dense enough to support the 
lives rf millions of Ullpulisn human beings (one 
foot high) living ihcrc. Wish Viajeent would gut 
hie imagiraticfi gobg and write a stoo" about the 
little moi and women living on the mooiL 
C. R. Lloyd, 

Houto 1 — Box A, Phoenix City, Ala. 

(It is pleasant again to get a letter from an 
optimist We only hope that your happy prog- 
noitications will come to pass. But our own 
country is not free from snperstitiori. An astonish- 
jog number of petfiilc believe in communications 
from the dead, believe in the cuija board’s mani- 
festatioua, fortnoe tellers and the spiriluallslic 
medium. Suhctinscimisness is at the root of some 
tbuigs which are interpreted by the superstitious 
as snpernaliirah — K hitor.) 


A QUANTITY OF FRIENDLY CRITICISMS 
£diMr, Au.vzixd Stoues: 

In the December issue, I read “When Atoms 
Failed,” by J. W. Campbell, Jr., and I was very 
much delighted. Il was one of the best stories 
in the siagazlue. “The Green Fristu" stories I 
don't care for very much, bet the "Colloidal 
Nemesis” was excdlait. Publish more of (hat 
kind. "The Twinty-nrst Century Limited ' was 
EXCELLENT. TeH Harl Vincent to keep up 
his gCHod work. Your magadne covers are just 
the kind I like to see. "The Green Girl,” by 
Jack Wiliiamson, beats Jules Verne's “Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,” Boy, but 
that's excellent. ‘‘Explorers of CaUisto” and 
“Callisto at War,” was cncellent and more ex- 
ceiienc. “The Ice Man" is just as good as the 
“CaUisto” novels, Publish more uf them. ‘You 
have a great staff of writers and your illustra- 
tions are excellent, X am a boy of fourteen and 
a faithful reader of Auxzi.vc SroaiZE, I have 
started reading jour magazine is December, 1929. 
Ac the first story I realised it as worth more 
iban its cost. I believe that it could be “cold 
fact temorrew.” I have so far been unable to 
get the Amazixs Stckise, sessonly. One thing 
I don’t like is that your Discussions Department 
intermingles with the advertisements so in case 
anyone wanted to put them in vcdunies or bind 
the magazines they could cut out the advertise- 
ment part and have a good book. Keep up the 
good work. 

Huml Stepbain, 

403 Roosevelt Ave., 
Syracuse. N. 'Y. 

(Mr. Campbell pttls a great deal of thought and 
study into bis stories: they are really popular 
treatises of Kicnee totnes. If you glance through 
our Discussions Columns you will find that "The 
Green Prism” stories have been very much liked. 
Harl Vincent is a professional engineer and a 
very excellent writer, and is one of oitr higbly 
esteemed contributors and wo ate glad that you 
like bis work. Wc arc very glad to get Ictrers 
from our young readers. Ymi must remembet 
that in making up a magazine there are many 
things to be eonvidered, the disrnscinns are not 
put in alternnte rnhimns with the advertisements 
without a reason. — EniToa.) 


THE LIMITATION OP THE SIZE OP 
INSECTS 

Editor, Amazistg SroaiEa: 

1 have always been an avid seeker of wonder 
tales, ransacking the public libmiies in tbe vari- 
ous cities where I have lived tor this kind oi 
fictiuu. Being an earnest student of science, any 
story with a scientific slant appealed to me. 1 
devoured all tbe Jules Verne stories, also those 
of II. G. Wells, for whom I have a great admira- 
tion, also many other authors whose names are 
not so well known. So you can imagine my 
delight when I discovered Auazing StouES. I 
have read all issues except the first five which I 
have not been able to obtain. Not all the stories, 
of course, have appealed to me. I analyze them 
as I read them and if I find them incompatible 
with what is known in science I give them a 
lower rating. All this is good exercise in think- 
ing, and not the least of tbe advantages gained by 
reading Scientifiction. 1 realize that not all of 
your readers have bad enough grounding in the 
various seienoes to evaluate the subject asattcr 
of the stories. 1 suggest, therefore, that in each 
issoe you review each story and point out wherein 
statements pass beyond science into pure imagina* 
tiOD. Y'ou did that with one story and it added 
greatly to the value cf the story. That was “Ten 
Million Miles Sunward." 

I would like to see more of the Wells stories, 
for example "Men Like Gods,” a fine fourth 
dimension story, also “The Food of the Cods.” I 
also recommend "Darkness and Dawn," by George 
Allan England. 

The best Interplanetary story yet is "The Sky- 
lark of Space." The nest one is “Around the 
Universe,” which was relished all tbe more for 
its humor. “The World of the Giant Ants” was 
an education in entomology as well as a thriller. 
So good was it that 1 am willing to pardon tbe 
impossible exaggeration of the rize of die insects, 
Haldane in "Possible Worlds" shows why no 
insect can be more than two mebes ttai^ — it 
depends on circulation of air instead of circula- 
don of blood. Also weight varies as the cube of 
the length. lie states that a change in size re- 
quires a change in form, There ate definite limits 
to size of each kind of creature. It must nut he 
too small or too large. Gravity is the foe of 
large creatures. Surface tension o£ liquids men. 
aces very small ones. A fly crawling out of 
water lifts twelve times its weight. No speciea 
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Leant to be a 
Magician 

For thefirit time intbehiitoTyofMagtetlie 
age-old, Mctedly guarded secret* of the Mys- 
tic Art are bemt^vealed. Now at last yini 
can learn tobe^ealProlessson a] Magician. 
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“THE HOME 
BARTENDER’S 
GUIDE & SONG BOOK” 



Only 50c While They Last 

(And They Won’t Last Long) 

Dedicated to the sacred memories of bygone days, 
when mixing drinks was an exact science and 
a man could drown liia troubles at any corner. 


C ONTjUNS 185 au. 

ikentic recipes which 
will make ymi smack 
your lips and lonj to live 
over again the days ot 
your youth. You will 
with you could tw them all immediately, 
just as the authors once did. If the good 
old days ever do come back, we rccom* 
caend that you pause awhile after eadi 
aad before the next. 

Precise Redpea 

are given explaining exactly liow bartend* 
ers oi uid concocted practically every 
drink known to mankind. Many forgotten 
gems of purest translucent onlor are here 
restored to the human race. Perhaps 
they may yet spread their sunshine on 
these dark days when the mixing of a 
good drink is almost a lost art. And what 
drink! they are.’/ Here are just a few; 
Kiddie Kar Koektail 


s^ng, and many 

And What 
lllnstratiaiict 

Profusely — lavishly 
they crowd the 
pages. “Everybody 
Works But Father" 
— “Don't Hit Your 
Mother, It's Mean” 



-“Doi 


Whei 


The Authors 


Hello. Montreal 
Harvard Cocktail 
Careless Love 
Widow’s Kiss 
Horse’s Neck 


Manhattan 
Tom Collins 
Golden Fizz 
Bacardi Riokey 
The "HOME BARTENDER’S GUIDE” 
also contains dozens of fa- 
mous old songs that you 
will want to get right up 
and sing loud and long— 
especially loud and long 
il you have tried a lew 
of the recipes. Here you 
will find “Father, Dear 
Father, Come Home with 
Me Now.” the original 
“Frankie and Johnnie” 

Bny It at Your 
Newsdealer’s or 
Rush this Coupon 
Back AT ONCE! 


die Wurzburger' Flows,” and scores of 
others. Truly these rare portrayals of 
scenes from bygone days are the work of 
a genius. So vividly will they stir your 
memories, they will bring tears to your 
eyes. They alone are worth a hundred 
times the modest price of this complete 
“HOME BARTENDER’S GUIDE.” 

Order your copy NOW— ,4iV£> HIDE ITl 
Even your best friends will steal itt Al- 
though its publication has been kept in 
strictest secrecy, news has leaked out aad 
already terrible crimes have been perpe- 
trated to obtain advance 
copies- Never bus a book 
been in such demand I 
GET YOUR CORY 
WHILE YOU CAN- 
AND HIDE ITl 


Kxperlipcnter PablicslToos, Toe., Dept 2107 
I 331 Fourth Avcaae. New York. N. Y. 

,i Ceellemefl; Shin ibd Imnedielely 

I cepiee of “THE HOME BARTENDER'S 
I GUIDE ft SONG DOOR." i eoelne 50c 
I (or each copy orderail. 

I N 



jl Address • 


t Che a 


: Buect 


“Nth 

The 


lieod cm n world conslsdoff o£ a 
•rottm, world reccmhlitw ours with land 

of lIjO? And were the^e atoms made Up of still 
smaller electrons? It heporacs sbsttrd- 

to iclerplaaetary 




I do n 


ship mUh 
low a 


e the Ear 


A rocket 
f, then 


after reaebioe outer 

acceleration ol 32 leet per secrind, which would 
preserve the elTect uf imnnal gravity. At this 
it would reach a eperd of 20D0 fe« per see- 
one minute later; uno hour Inter it would 
..;ing 23 miles per second; in 24 hours the 
speed would be $52 miles j>er second. In 372 
dors it would reach the epeeil of light, without 
the aecelcratica produciug mvie tbsu our accus- 


T. E. t 


2940 S 


y Ave-, 


Oakland, Cal. 

<W« hardly feel that the magariiie has space 
mouKh oow for the text oi its stuiiea .-m.f for 
the Correspondeace Departraeut. We wish we 
" :e for the Discussions. As It 

note about each story at the 
begirning. As our stories are fiction, we incline 
) the belief if they had to be subjected to 
jch criticism and liinilition as would be brought 
1 them by such a writer as Ilaldaue, that 
10 msgiiine would be far less interesting than it 
1. We rather favor our writers giving ejctraor- 
inary things as long as there is a good touch 
f sdeuee in all of them. Your last paragraph on 
osaiblu acctlcrafion is extremely well put and 
•e recommend it to those of onr readers who are 
itcreslcd in oor interplanetary stories.— KiTOfcl 


SOME CAREFUI- IF UNFAVORABLE 
CRITICISM 
h'eiitor, AMAriua Stosies' 

In rnmiioring this letter. I have devoted myself 
almost entirely to a criticism of your Ulustratlons 
— lint thal they aren’t well done and give the reader 
on excrilcnt idea of the marvelous InveatioT.s. 
super cities, nr distant worlds which they are 
Firptiosed to portray. However, several discov. 
erie* that I made concerning errors on the cover 
n£ the March issue fired my imagination sufi- 

just how m-juy mistakes 1 might find throughout. 
1 trust yim agree with my critical nttitude, since 
your replies tn flattering letters sent lo these 
columns would infer as much. 

The first fault in the cover is thin; it is obvious 
that Ibu ceiling of water und the !nibiuer,)ihle 
emerging therehi show the ecLrance nf Snm nnd 
Mel into the hidden wuild beneath the Mangar 
Deep 08 depicted la “Tlie Green GirL" I tielieve 
Uiot a luminous red gas was supposed tn lie 
directly beccath the water, but your artist, rither 
intentionally or unintentionally, omitted iL In 
addition, the ocean bottom, instead of curving 
upward, would slope down towards the horizon. 
Although fish are not generally considered rational 
brings, it does seem strange that they should risk 
themselves so unnecessarily by approaching the 
surface, or might I say bottom of ^e water. It 
is doubtful If the gravity repelling gas could 
auceessfully support them in case of thrir falling 
through. 

T can not criticise the illustration of the atomic 
motor, Iwcausc I have no idea ef what they will 

Next nppmtod u ixiittoyul of R huge winged 
pLiiJl, every deiuil oi which was perfect with one 
excepliun. Three knobbed appendogcc Hut were 
urguns of sense were deauibed ua pruirtuling ftma 
the Sewer on page 112b, but I counted iis many 
05 fiv& 

In the UluatratioD oi^fourth iliraeDSiortal Paris, 

took them for the buildings of a city of Ike fourth 
dimension that had dianced to be couslrucled on 
the site of Che terrestrial city, nowever, there 
is no mention of such a place in the following 

Fassiag onward, we come to "The Costak and 
the Doshes.” which can also bear discusrioa as 
pictured. The hero wsi supposed to imarino 
himself looking down upon the campus only to 
open bis eyes and really find faimseIC io be doing 
so. Then, be walked down to it. Mr. Morey 
seemed to consider him standing on a higher 
plane, and bew in the world he would ever get 
down Is a tnystcry to ute. 
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Since I Lave used a IM of space and can think 
nf Do other majoi* errors, X will make no further 

rather uuusual, rrhile I did not meao to throw noy 
mud at your artists, hlisiakcs of this kind can 
liol be helprf. They are eontinuoosly diip'icated 
in any number oi maeaiines all over the country. 
However, 1 have criKinated an amnaing game, lu 
me at any rate, a thing which any reader might 

P. now, 

6405 Ridgewood Ave., 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 
(The conception of what we may term a 
blanket or sky of litiuirt ocean overlying a 
country under the sea was an eatremely difficult 
thing to Ulnslrate and there was much discumion 
with our artist rnnceriiiiig it. Of course, the 
fishes will have to take care u£ dieoiselves, but 
if they could swim high up ia the watcfi there is 
no reason why some of tGm should not be able 
to swim about neai the liiuiliug auriace. The 

place, tbcie is no idea that Uiere has to be a 
perfect spbeticai surface sloping away in all 
directions- Tbe fourth dimensional city of ‘Tarii" 
was mystified by the artist intentionally by putting 
in those curious tines. Tbe fourth dimension, as 
you know, always involves the idea of geometry 

with the real city, carry the geometrical eoacep- 
rion into the lUusirailon. The hero in the 
“Conak and the Doshcs" was in so my.srical and 
curious & world that we feel that Mr. Morey por- 
trayed him very sstisfsotorlly In what, of eourse, 
in ordinary existence would be an irapoMible 



Secrets." You promised ua "Smtion X" ami, 
wonder of wonders, we got if, That was the be- 
ginniag of the promises. Then, in that short 

ishing Movies," by Teddy Ilolnian. Tbe story 
seems to have Tanisbed. Appropriate titl& 

In "The ruTcbaio of the North Pole," there ia 
mention of the giant cannon, the Colur^iud, and, 
in a footnote about the canaoa, you promised us 
the story ‘‘From the Earth to the Moon." Four 
years and nothing bat bees douel V< gods and 
little hshesl 

The annual surprised me pleasantly: it bid a 
story by Edgar Rice Burroughs. "The Master 
Mind of Mars" lacks only one thing; a segud. 
And then you gave us "The Land that Time 
Forgot." You have, at least, kept your promise 
regarding the publication of Burrough’s works- 

And, incidFTitBlIy. tbe annual told us that we 
were to have a sequel to "The Face in the Ahyis.” 
For heaven's sake, if we are not to get the 
eegud, say so and relieve the suspense. 

Ill tbe Octeh'er, 1927 i'itue,^ there were three 

True, yon added that it may be jomr time before 
you would publish them but don't you think that 
enough time his passed. 

In the May issue of the following year, you 
said that "we have not >rl iirinted 'The Girl in the 
Golden Atom.* " 1 wonder how long that yet is 
to last and, oome to think or it, you have been 
depriving us of Ray Cummings' stories. You 
weakly say in protest that some readers do not 
want reprints. Horse radish! The reiirints are, 

tales. _ Why haveii't you printed mme of 'cmn- 

list of new nnthors. They may be good and they 
may be had. But we know what we are getting 
when we read a tale of Cummings. 

Although this was not a promise, it wa? a 
crime just the same. Many readers clamored 
for "The Blind Spot." And we get "The Nth 
Man." True, the latter story was a masterpiece, 
but where does it come near the fuimer? In 
i.ddilion to "The Blind Spot." you ahnuid try 
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A TOUNQ LOVES OF AMAZING STOSIES 


Ed \ t9r , Akazikc Stouis'. 

Aa tbia v,ill bs tbe bst tine tb;it I eball com- 
nunkite wiU> four “DUcusaiont" Dc^runeut, I 
sball make tbia letter as clear and couciae aa 
passible. I '*iU comnieui mi Ibe riiagaiuie as a 
whale, then on a few stsrie*, ;our criticf, 
art depaiuiieat, and the niicor feature! of >'Ocr 
niagaaine. 

The TTniRariwe, Amaiisb Sto»ik«, is one nf the 
firrst, TOOHl thniighl proyrWng, cleanest, olid most 
irteresting Tnagiirinrs rn the market. I (,-ucss 
that will give pno an idea nf wbal I think of jour 
publication. 

The best stories; The finest stories you have 
published, at least in my cpioion, I hare listed 
below. They are perfect examples of the scim- 
tifiction story, They ire clean, vivid atid inter- 
estirg: they ore fnll cf good tbnught'prr, yoking 
science, they^ h-nwe good plots which an* wocked 

1. "White Lily," by John Taine 

2. "The Other Side of the Moca,” by Edmond 
Hamilton 

3. "The Bridge of light," by A. Hyatt Verril! 

4. "Into the Green Frism," by A. Eyall Verriil 

5. “LeyonJ the Green Prism," by A. Hyatt 
VerriU 

S. "Looted Werlds." by Edmond Hamilton 

7. "The Man from Space." by L. Taylor Hansen 

8. "Ralph 124C41 Plus.” by Hugo Gernsback 

9. “Baron Monchhauscn'i Selcotifie Adveu- 
tneea." by Hugo Gcnisbielt 

10. "The Radio Robbery.” by Capt. S. P. Meek. 
C. S. A. 

n. "The Second Swarm ” by J. Schlossel 
12. "The World of the Giant Ants," by A. Hyatt 
Verriil 

IJ. "When the Atoms Failetl." byjnhn W. Camp- 



Inc. 

IS. "Mieiocosmic Buccaueers," by Hatl Viuceut 
17. All of Dr. Keller’s work 


1& .‘Ml of Aladia Septama's work 
Vour critics; Once in a year, one may get 

saying he likes a story, nor do I mind a man’s 
saying he doesn't like a story. But ITI he dog- 
goneil ii I like it when a "so-called critie," 
usually one who h.-is never wiitleu a story or 

and makes a fool of tlie author or artist or 
Veur Art Department; This, to me, is the 

Wm60**for'S'^ w'es'Sowski) k doi^^the fuicst 
work of any ciagaiuie illuslralor I have ever 
seen. He has a diUkult Job, and he does It nobly. 
I can, at a lesser exleut, say the same of Mr. 
Morey, Don't fiwa eilHgr o/ thee;, Dr. SlauntJ 
A few minor fealure!; I guess ysuH feel in- 
sulted, Mr, Editor, when I call your editorials a 
minor feature. But they ate that, to my mind, 
when compared with the itories. This doe* not 
mean that they are inferior. They are well 
written and supply a little cold-blooded science to 
mix with the fantasy of the tales. 

The Diseussiona Department is one of the most 
interestiag features of the magaatne. It is very 
enjoyable. 

I just want to say a word about the story 
entitled. "The Man from Space.” This is the 
most beautiful story you have published yet. The 
description of (he color and Ihe beauty cf the 
strange world, arc to me, fantastically beautIfuL 
There is one sentence, "I sat up and drank fit 
the cubistic beauty of the crystal palace under 
these changing rays,” which will remain in my 
mind forever. Think of it, Mr. bMitorl The 
Iimnty of I'ne vast Vnknownl The wctider of 
Spare! 

Well, hfr. Editor. I guess 111 sign off. I 

But yoo might manage TO get it in a Quarterly. 
In yoiir latest one yon rnblished a letter that was 



Well. Dr. Slcane, I guess ITI eontlude and pul 
everything in one sentence — “I am in love, not 
with a human, but with Auaztxe Stosizs. 

Robert Alien Ward, 

544 E. sath Street. 
Biltiraore, Maryland 
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(Thi« is » letter iram a ycung- correspoiident 
IHG SToeitiS. He criticizes aur coTzeipcndentb 
stories rcnnot ]?lease ^ ts'erj-bixly ajitJ tLej' are 

whom we believe tu belonj; to tbe thiiikiuK claeg 
snri are net tbu^e ts'Lo re^d cidr to pass the time, 
which is as tad as cutting a bule in one’s pocket 
to let the cDtiteiits iscape. We diJIer frtnn you 
tberefure. in cur judguieui ol our critics, tLost uE 
wbcTm u'e cectainJy esteeia. aud who woutd guide 
our sle|>s better, if they did ujt have the tacully 
ol disagreeing with eadi otJier. We caunet dote 
withsnit lelliog you that you write very well. But 
da not be too hard on those whom our efFurU 
do not please, Naturally, our editorials are a 
minor {»lure covering less than a page of Ibe 
issue. We are publishing what is emphatically 
a fiction magazine, and hope to beep it such,— 


A PLEA FOR CREDULITY 
Editttr, Ascaztkc Stosies: 

1 have read your repeated remarks in '’Aua 2 - 
iso SroBir-s,'* stating yottf beliefs on the im* 
possibility of Spare Travel with increasing wrath, 
Yoti have niten brnni the lime-worn statement 
that the ptO|de of the tltrh and IPth centuries did 
not believe in a girac many of the Tnechanisms 

out of the figmenls of ao imaginative brain. The 
airplane was given birth in tbe minds of a group 
of thinkers who ene.'cised their imagination. Yet 
it was an American scieiitisC who proved maihe- 
natieatiy that the flying machine was au im, 
poisibitityt You may cover a bundred sheets 
with mathematical proof on the inifjossibility of 
Space Flying and I svill come back with a laugh 
and say to you: "There is nothing so deedving 
as faeu — unless it is figures." By which you 
will see that my faith in the future of Space 
Travel is supreme! The pioneer work being 
made by Prof. Goddard in America, and Herrs 
t’allier and Oi>ri in [lermany, shall one day bear 
fruiti The possibilities are tremendoitsl 
Joseph Fo*. 

2S2g S, He:ilah St, 
Philnielphia, Pa. 

(You are perfectly right in ynur views about 
impossibility. Von itotice the heading we have 
given your very interesting letter. The Ameri, 
cart scientist who disbelieved so thoroughly in 
flying was Simon Newcomb, now dead, who 
ranked as one of tbe leading astroitomcis of 
the werld. Again you are perfectly right, we 
think, in your views that reaction, such as that 
of the rocket, will have to be used if ever space 
flying is indniged in or carried cut by mankind, 
liecuose in space there is no air for propellers 
to wuik againat or uiun. -EniToa.) 

SOME CRITICISMS OF CONTINUED 

STORIES AND OF ARTISTS’ WORK 
IN OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 
£dirr»r, Astazisc Stuaies: 

You don’t publish very iiany letters from 
-woiuen, so 1 fed a little bit forward in writing 
you, but I want you to know that £ enjoy yonr 
magarine mere, 1 think, than any ether petiodi- 
■ral on the market. 

I read the first instatment of Jack William- 
son’s "Adventure into the Mangar Deep," and 
I agree with some of your critics that il's harm- 
lul to "split” R mlc like that and make us wait 
thirlymne long days to complete it. Some cheaper 
magazines do that to insOre the sale of their fol- 
iow'iitg issue, hut A.uazimo Stories should not re- 
sort to such tactics. It is so wonderful and in- 
teresting, the sale of it is iiim:rrd regardlcn. I 
have never before patronized a magazine that 
promised stories and only gives half of them. It 
is due to your Jeeply iasoinaling talia- that I am 
still a fan. But I suffer mental torture when I 
turn the page and find at the end of the erdunm 
the disappointing words: "Tcp he Continued,’’ 
Cgh! How I hate these three woida, anyway, 
■ro hbow you how very important complete sto- 
ries ore to the success a.*id progress of today's 
magazines, there are some now that print tight 
on their covers: "Only Complote Stories." I 
buy lliem in iireferenee to the others that only 
give you suspense and nervous prostration for 
your quarter. Snrb rasgazanes as yours arc for 
the purpose of charge and relaxatiojt How do 
you suppose we can rcUi if we’re hdd (literally) 
M pin pirinls from month to month, And usually 
it's the prize IJe nf thi: issne that’s split. 

Now, about ynur artists. Some are good. 
Olberi ate rotten. The men lor^ like ghosts, tbe 
women like "old maids" and some of the scenes 
[not diagrams) look as though they had been 
sketched by an architect. Tun mtact. Nature is 


ramparrt, flouri.vhlng, extravagant, not rut and 

vet drapes, statue and an evening gown uii her in 
(wliaC seems to be, by the sky's appearance] alLei- 
noou, Let the writers write lu the lourlh Jimen- 
'sion, but, for cryin' out loud, ask tbe artists to 
please stick to facts. My kid brother could 
sketch better than a few of them, and playing 
marbles is his occupatioD, 

Next to the "Green Girl," my favorite this 
month (March) is "The Coslak and the Doshes." 
I got a laugh (that was worth a bottle of tunic), 
where the writer (evidently) is present at the 
Fourth Dimension lecture; where tbe lecturer pro- 
nouitces that "the Gostak distims the dashes." 
The writer it so human in portraying his be- 
wilderment in what It’s all about. I had to sercam. 
I was "there'’ with him, so real did he picture it. 

Now, that’s writing: Give us more of Dr. 
Miles Breuer’s stuff. 

To sum it all np. ^ have my likes and dislikes, 
ray whims and riisapprovala, btit AuAZiSG Stories 
is my favorite anyway, ^ Bring s psyebolORist, 

boukiets as yours. Let other women have their 
fashiuD magazines, suappy stories and household 
hints, give ute something that exercises the gray 
matter and makes one Ihfnh for a change. 

And I’m no bggard rither, I won the Inter- 
national Beauty Contest of 1922 and seventeeu 
other prizes. 

Irene (FTcehette) Bats, 1625 Ileriel Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

(We have tried out a great many artists on the 
piper. We have now two artists who do most uf 
our work, whom we eoBsider oxtremeiy good and 
we are not indulgent critics either. \Vc are sure 
that you will like Morey’s work and also Wesso’s, 
We annot tell you how ple.tscd we are to know 
that you liked Dr. JIrroer’s story about "The 
Gostak and the Do-ihes." You laughed at it, you 
say, but you certainly realize that at the base of 
all the very nice, humorous presentation of his 
subject, tbere was almiist sad rmreasm arui eriti- 

wars. It impressed us very strongly. I'ou will 
get more of Dr. Breuer's "stuff,” as you eail it, 
for he, we flatter ouxselvea, is une of our writing 
staff. Do not suppose fur a louineiit that we do 
not like letters from women. — E ditoh.) 

A LETTER FROM A NEW READER 
Editor, Auazi.sg Stoiils: 

I have just started reading your wonderful 
magaziue, aud perhaps it is a trifle premature 
for me to form an upinion of (he stories. Yet 
fruin the lilGe I L-ive tavtrt of them, I find I 

publish are exceedingly Ibrilling, and white to 

highly impruhahle, it is aJ-ways* interesting arid 
entertaining, nut to mention exciting and in- 
spiring, to speculate on their possibility a Ihnitsand 
or mare years bcucu. If tjidy Jules Verne, the 
Grand Old Man of suientifictioii, were alive today 
what a delight it wuulJ be Ln have him among 
your caittributorsl A. Hyatt Verrill does lay it 
oil a bit thick soruetluiss. But so did the auThor 
of "Twenty Thousand Leaguta Under tbe Sn" 
in his times. 

Some uf your stories ruake rue feel very, very 
small and snailfully slow^espedally those in 
which the characters go soaring towards Mars in 
gigaotic. bewildcrlogly fast, su-iuuiiy-thausand- 
miles-a-second aerial vehicles. And our dear uTr] 
earth, poor, puny thing that it isn’t, seems to 
dwindle ever so much in relation tu tbe .stagger- 
ing dimensions of space. 

By the way, I do not think the name of yo'ir 
magazino lu^iently suggestive of its contents. 
Auaziss Stoxies, without au intervening ad- 
jective, might mean snany things — amazing toze 
stories, amazing crime suiiies, amazing tear 
stories — while yours are amaxing scientific stories, 
i However, as many of the stories y-uu publish in- 
volve either love or war or sums olher theme 
perhaps the itame Aisazimg STaaiss is right alter 

with better paper and more ami better illastralions. 

It might interest yon tn know that the initials 
of Ascazing Stosies, a. 8., are the reverse of 

the former is pure fiction, the latter pure factl 
Ralph Garcia, 

San Juan, Trinidad, 
British West Indies 
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ANOTHER ADMIRER OF DR. BREUEU’S 
STORY OF THE COSTAS AND THE 
DOSHSS 

Bit'iir, Akaiihc Stok:si: 

Xturincr th« past few tuontlu you bave publiibed 
a«T«ral noriea that have served to reeive rax 
weakeninf irtercst in your publication. 1 there- 
iote voice ni>- an’teciation in the hope that it 
mar have some small influence on the publica- 
tion of similar stories iit the future. 

I wiaii to r.tentiou first ot all Doctor Dreuer’s 
“The Gostak aud the Dothes." It is a tale of the 
first rank — one of lire best that I have read in 
Auazikc Stories for a lontf time. 1 have always 
enjoyed Breuer, but he is even better than usual 
ill this stury.^ As a fittipg tribute to him l^migbt 

two tiualities rarely cumbiuefl in voui oulborm 

Thru as a iaiily close secoud tbeie is G. F. 
Werlrtibaker. The two by him, "Tbe Oiamber 
of Life," and “Tbe Ship that Turned Aside” 
are bulb very good stories. 

And last, there was Taine's “White Idly" in 
the QnAeTxai.T, Not so much science in it. but 
Tains at least knows how to write entertain- 
iuffli-. 

Burris Cuncinsbam, 

Springer. New Idexko 

(We hope that you have read in tbe Discussion 
Column the various opinions about Dr. Breuer’s 
Quite wonderful story. Its ethics and sarcasm 
apply pitifally ireil to poor, fialning humanity in 
our own world. Dr. Breuer is, as you say, a 
remarkable man possessing the capability of 
writing;, one of the rarest of qualities, in addition, 
of course, to his high scientific standing. We 
are glad to hear you liked “While Lay." It 
was an extremely good story, although It did 
not have as saucb science iu it as it might have 


ANOTHER CALL FOR “THE SKYLARK 
OF SPACE” 

FMf>T, Autziuo SioeiES: 

I am a high scbiiiJ [.tudeot ftiid nm planning tn 
he a Physicist, so naturally I read Aha£inc 
Stiikies ami the Soiekoe axu IkvariTio.v every 

"" niiw ftir the Criticis^ I r.ntire that your 

lest PbiiI,^ think you will he able to siard^r 

one Thing and that is the naine. I don't like to 
have people wonder why I read such Ir.-ish as the 
Am.zino BToairs. 

Hurry up with the sequel to “The Skylark of 
Space" which, by tbe way, w.as a TTia«terpiece. 

There's a question f want tn a«k, in the 
■Airlords of Han" it stared, if I remember eor- 
rectly, that these people came to tbe earth on a 
meteor. I've ivoadered bow they could accomplish 
that feat. 

I think that your three heil authtrs lieyond n 
doubt arm HaH Vincent, A. Hyatt Verrill. and 
llavid H. Keller, I<LD. 

William Pardee, 

2P7 E. AlUguii Si., 
Otsego. Micliigan 

(We ucv are iisii« principally the wvik of 
twu ucdsts, Wasa and Moiey, and we believe 
that they are vn'y bard to surpass. We cannot 
tdl you how to Kavd on a meteor,— -Eonoa.) 


A RAPID FIRE CURSES IN THE STORY 
“RHYTHM" 



make it a comparison. — E ditor.) 


A VERY INTERESTING AND OUTSPOKEN 
LETTER FROM LONDON 

Editar, Auaziko Brniira; 

I have just iini=hed reodiog your January. lOJO, 

iavue there are a great number of estreraely 
qneEtiouable puiiitA that need luiinting to. 

Take llie Gial ntuty "Fourth iliraeasional Space 
Fenetrator." Now at the time tliat the magnitude 

allowed free fre«h air to enter the roeml Now 
surely this is rather a weak method of ventilating 
the space, tn the-first place the sphere is then iU 
a vial of hydrosen — so where is the pure sir 
(oxygen and nitrogen) coming from? Secondly— 
their sire is sg small that they are able to see a 
near-by atom. How is it that large dunlu of 

pore .air did not come barging in through tbe 
valve? Again, we are to assume that each atom of 
the hydrogen represents a solar system, so at that 
partienlar juncture the sphere was out in Inter- 
ptanelary spnee. Surely even in a microscopic 
solar system there is the same void— or relative 
void as tn cuter ^pacel 1 am afraid that the 
above is very badly put, but perhaps you see luy 

Now when the electron had increased to the 
aiec oi a golf ball, the machino was accelerated to 
catch up on the electron. Now the eleotcoo was 
Tcvolving once every JO aecenda— why chase it?— 
•why not cut into its orbit and wait for it to come 
round— surely quicker in the long mn? Now 
here comes the big bumo— the penetratcr is travel- 
ing quicker than lltditl I The Doctor and Feikins 
are rather bucked at proving Eiasteia's theories 
correct, but yet they fall down on this one point. 
Sure our author has overstepped this timel 

Well, sir, I have tried to make my points as 
clear as possible, maybe your authors or corre- 
Bpcindmts nay be able to throw light on some of 
the above. Anyhow it seems to me that these 
stories of micro-eosmie states are rather makiiqr 
fools of your readers. They provide good read- 
ing, I admit, but there is cue point that I caiuiot 
quite got over. When at sc^l 1 was always 
given to understand that the definition oi au atom 
ia the smanesl possible particle oi nutter, which 
cannot be broken up into any smaller particles oi 
the same matter. \\Tiat I laeau Is that a single 

ten (nuy I coin a ward?) deci-atoms of iroiL I 
have always understood that ii one were to bieak 
up an atom, all one would get would be cb.irgee 
or qiiitttitles of eleotricity and an atom of an 
element of lower atomic weight. In this conuetiluii 
we can turn to radiom ■which discbaiges eleetndty 
or rays of energy of some type or other and slowly 
reduces to lead. Now surely if people (as an ex- 
ample) can live on an electron of an atom thry 
themselvcs piusl be coraposrf or built up on 
smaller sloms — which seems to nie to be decidedly 
paradoxical- Take the definition of u point in 
geometry — a point is that which has no maguiluile 
— merely location or place. One might as wdl be 
.asked to bisect a point. Surely in this connecliou 
of rairTU-eosmic worlds fresh worda ate necessary 
as the various anthars are baaing their whole plots 
nnd arguments on absurdities. The whole thing 
fa rather like tbe old verse. "Big fleas have little 
flraa upon their becks to bite ’em— and so ui 
fnife-'ram," 

Now after all that. I think a few worda o£ 
prrisc would not go amisi— I met A. S. just a 
year ngr, and pcrscaally my choice goes to the 
fallowing: “Bartoiv's Island" — a good piece of 
fmaginative fiction; “The Chamber of Life," very 
interesting and enthralling besides being ratller 
well written; the ' World at Bay” and “Armaged- 
don — 2iX9, A.I) ” The Story “The Flying Fool” 
nithniTgh obviously absurd Is all the same a human 
sort of story and rather depicts the ordinary man 
with hi, scientific learaloga. Pertaiully I consider 
your generally worst issue Is June. I9i9— half oi 
the reading mstter is Jnlei Verne’s relaUvdy un- 
interevtitig “English at the North Pole." “The 
Rcetie Hrpefjment” is the best, but rather pool. 
"The R.adio Telescope’’ is pointless, and the other 

q’lent issnes have made up for this rather disap- 
poinlir.g isuie. 

In the July. 1929 issue the “Super-Perfect 
Bride" Is rather a good yam with an uousual 
mdirg— a lave story admitted and one without 
much seienec, but oeverthekss worthy ot a place 
in the magarinc. 

Please, Mr, Editor, cut down the number nf 
aerials— serials are 0, K. in a weekly but lend 
rather to become disjoimed in a monlhiy, especially 
.a aerial like "The Secret Kingdom," most of 
which 1 freely sdmit having skipped. This atoiy 
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woulil be more in jihtce in a travel luaBaziae IliaU 

Howev'er, let roe end by cungratulatiiis you DO 
seine very £ne sluries iu the past and expreasia^ a 
hope for ^nud etui! ili the luture aud a bisger 
magazine — at least, same size tut smaller type — 
yuur type raze and spacing ate rather wasteluli 

Well anyliou', lieic*s how and best wishes for 
success increasing by geometrical progression. 

George J. Stamper, 

9S Savensbouriie Rd., LondOD, S. E, 6 , England 

(Wo are afraid that stories iaralving the 
fourib diinensiotr may be termed a little more 
picturesque itran plausible or even accurate. . . * 
We publish your letter hoping that the aiRbor, 
whom you criticise, will read it. But fourtb 
dimesrsional storiea and stories in which people 
cbarige their size and go into other worlds of 
dimirrutive volume cannot be taken as true by 
anybody. Sc we see no danger of such storiea 
m^iiig fools of our readers, Your criticism of 
“Tho Flying Fool” is of interest because Dr. 
Keller adds a charm through his narrations by 
introducing human nature, You repeat in your 
own words whet so many correspondents have 
told us: that the magazine is ir.rpiovlng. We are 
fortunate now in having some very good artists 
on our staff as you will recognize in orr illustra- 
tions, A new author, who is a distinguished 
ofaemist, is going to submit his manuscripts to us 
and perhaps we will get some valuable material 
there, for it is not easy to write a good story 
based on what has become, within the last few 
years, a very difficult subicct, namely, Taodem 
ehoaiistry, — E dito?-) 


THE ROCKET IN VACUO 

1 h.vvB just read "Knplurcrs of Csllist 
Uism rending discussions 1 notked the letter of 

nm moved to stale that 1 hive esjienmented nlong 

Since there most lie cume medium nr something 
Itingdile tor a rocket hlnst to strike tn produce 

charge could proiluce such moveunent in n pr.-tctical 

As he, Mr. Hnskinson, states, the Cutts compen- 
sntoT redirects the gas Mast and prodtiecs instead 
of bnckward thnivt it forward ihrnst aitfficient, 
nearly, to offset the effect of recoil, which fhe 
bullet itself prndurea. And in my opinion, this just 


J- Stickney, 

105 W. -Maynard, Ave., Cfiliimhns, Ohio. 
(You are mistaken rn sraiing that the gas from 
a rorket must have sometluTig to ptich against. 
It is jiurely a cane of action nnrl reaction, which 
accurding tn Newton's law, must be and 

diiectiun— Olid tint in uctinn. The elTert upon the 

that is (be leucliun. UuLb are prsasely the same 
in a vacuiiQi as iu air eacept in the cn.aller of 
degree. The rocket will be driven Letter and fa.-Rer 
in a vacuum than io the air. Frufessur Goddard 
has had occasion to bring out this fact in some 
of hit writings, —Epiroa.) 


CORRECTION OF A WIDESPREAD 
FALLACY 

Editor, Asrszino Stoitfs: 

Ac, a mere reomt adherent of your excellent 
and stimnlating periodical, I fed I need rot add 
to the scores of laudatrry letters you must receive 

My purpose in writing Is to correct, through 
ycur '•Discussions” eclv.trJis, a geaerally believed 

1 have often hern asked whether the *‘Lusjvania'' 
of tragic memories is floating about, a ghostly 
derelict, licnc.alh the waves of the .Atlantic. All 
buoyancy factors bulkheads, woodwork, etc. — 
bang aKBumerl, rorrrctly, to be either removed oj 
fully counterbalanced by the pressure of the 
water and the mars of iron, lot me assure sueli 
believpT.s that the vessel lies at the betloia of the 
ocDn, however deep It may be at that pcinl. 
Let us cmi-udcT a piece of iron. No one doubts 
that it will sink to the bottom of the pood, say IOC 
fL I'.eep. •! he pressure due to the head o£ water 
is alnut f3,5 lbs, per square inch. At 1000 ft. it 
woild be f.tS Ihs. and so on. But some people 
imagine that fhe deprh of, say, 5 miles, as the 


It Seemed So Strange 
to Hear Her Play 



We Kneiv She Had Never Taken 
a I..e8son from a Teacher 

T hat night of the parly uhen Fhe said, 
''Well, folks. I'll eotcitain you with some 
jok'ng. But she actually did get np and scat 
herself at the pi.tno, 

Ever.vooe laughed. I was sorry for her. But 
eucl^deiily tlic loom uis hushed. 

such soul fire that cveryor.c swayed forward, 
tense, listening. When toe lost glorious chord 
vanisbed like ao echo, we were astonished — and 
lieve vrai never had a teacher]’’ 

'•Well," she laughed. "I just got tired oi being 
left out td things, aud T decided to do something 
that Vvoulil muke me popular. I cnnldu't nlTord 
an exMnsivp teacher and I didn't have time for at 
lot of practice — so I decided to take the famous*' 
U, S, Scliool of Music 

in my aparet 


OPPORTUNITY AD-LETS 

These columns will appear monthly in Amazing Stories 

Rate— Eight cents a w'ord. Cash should accompany ail advertisements uolcsa placed by an 
accredited advertising ageucy. Advertisciuenta for less thua 10 words nut accepted. 

EXPERIMENTER PUBLICATIONS, Inc, 3SI Fourth Ave., New Yorle City 


AGENTS WANTED 

TlKi MONKV AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
OWNER buys Gold Initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50; make $1.45, Ten orders daily asy. 
Write for particulars and free sample. American 

YOU ARE WANTED TO RESIL-VER 
MIRRORS AT HOME. Profitable businezs plat- 
ing auLopucts, lablewai'e, etc. Write lur bifurma- 
tiGD. SHKINKLK. Plater, 815 Marion, Indlann, 

IF VIM’ W,%NT to get your groperiea and 
household stipplies at wholcaalc, and a wonderful 
chance to m^e $15 profit a day besides, send 
me your nante immediately. No experience 
MILLS, MONMOIT^H^ 'CIN- 
CINNATI. O. 

ASTROLOGY 

MADAME MYSTF-RA answers your ques- 
tions ihrotigh the Mystic Crystal 25c. Your per- 
sonal horoscope 50c: send birthdale. Mystery 
Bbulo of iileal iiiuie 55c. A. Bux hP, Coney Isbnd 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

Amutrur Cailuonist. Sell your cartoon. New 
ntfln .Siiijlh''i Serviee, EslTIS Wenatehre Wash. 

FREE ROOK, Stan Little Mail Order Bull- 
ness, HaJwil, Sa-?4 (Rirllandt Street, N, Y. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

I’scd Currespondoice School couraeu sold on re- 
nnrehase faasi«. Also rented and exeharigcd. 
Money-back guarantee. Catalog free. (Courses 
boutrljt.I Lee Mountaio. Pisgah. Alabama, 

DETECTIVES 

unnecessary. Particulars free. Write George 
Winner, 2190 Broadway. N. Y. 



0 addroM far lull Inlwsiatfsn ri 
many srsat oppsrtualtlsi naw SDan and tiaw 
•a at lianie, during ipirs liiaa, tv euillly, I 
"Onvertuslllsi In tns AIrglanv Industry” i 


EDUCATIONAL 


rsEll HOME STUDY COURSES Bought 
,d Qnld. Splendid Variety, zt.,-.— u-;— .. 
'rec. Ecunomy Educati 
h Strtfl, New York. 


HELP 'WANTED— INSTRUCTION 
DETECTIVES, Earn Bif[ Money, Experience 


Lawrence, Toledo, Ohio. 


...LKIK A£ 
elamcring for a 

you- One w . 

New York best market. Write for full 
irturibirn. Denirl O'Malley Company, Suite B, 


Perhaps s 


MOVIE PRODUCERS are 
r short stocjt ideas, plots, ^elc. 


?776* 


Broadway, New York. 


PRINTING OUTFITS AND SUPPLIES 


Meriden, Conn. 


SONGWRITERS 


COMPOSERS— VERSE OR MUSIC. Biil- 
liant opportunity.^^ Burcu, 



SOMLTHINC DIFFERENT 
No Flint. NoFrletiuv, 

MAKE UP TO 

$40 A DAY 

giovlag ^ Myitarr 14gbUi t^ 
AIT Ouarantcfld. No kllntOT FrlcUcB. 
Igr.ltlnr S»mpl« 


Now l’fliuiii:i: 


Blltur Flitad, (I OO. Afcnls write fat 

iJe??' method MFC. CO. 

A,Sr-7, Um iSniai Bldg, Biadfwd^ ft. 
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^‘Another $10 Raise!’’ 


Earn «3-®® 
An Hour 


in Spare Time! 


R ight in your own 
neighborhood there ia 
a pleasant, profitable, ^ 
ready«made business awaiting 
yoiL A business that will 
bring you immediate cash re* 
wards— that you can build up 
in spare time— and that re> 
quires no capital or experi- 
ence! 


Office and factory workers, 
students, teachers, store 
clerks, people in every walk 
of life are finding our easy 
mcmey-making plan an ever 
abundant source of funds. 

Tbit typ< of butineti ha, enabled 
bundredi to build their own home,, 
swell tbeir family iacomej, buy auto- 
mobiles and secure the luxuries they 
have always wanted. 

If you are earning less than $3.00 
an hour now, clip and mail the cou- 
pon below today and let us show you 
bow you may make your leisure time 
bring that much, and possibly even 


Immediate Big Prolitst 

Your profits start just as soon as you 
Within 10 minutes after you re* 
TO our plan you can turn idle 
moments into good hard cash! And 
never again need a day pass that 
does not see more money addol to 
nr bank account. 

. /ou feel at all interested— send the 
coupon below. It costs only a 2c 
mp, bat may lead to a substantial 
income. We’re so sure you will find 
ir pian immensdy profitable that 
: supply everything you need free 
of charge. Every day you delay is 
a money-making opportunity lost, so 

r-MaU tSto Canpsa NOWI ^ 

I Maekinnon-FIy Publieationi, Inc. M 
• Dept. 2107.W, 381 Fourth Ave. ^ 
I New Yorft, N. Y. 

Without obligation to me. ptssss ssad 

I ns your essy spsn.timo BOser-isekiBB 
plea imcsediately. 

I Nsaie 


- - J 


TRUSS USERS 

Lcam hnw to close the rupture opealnff, ej 
the rupture can't come down. Gut a Tea 
Day Teel of the herbal musek-tonje 
"PlapHO”, and. 48 page illustrated book 
describing the effectirs home treatment 
uaod by satisfied thousands mthout dcluy 
from work. Awarded Gold lledal, Rome, 
Grand Pris, Paris, and cllior proofs of 
merit. You can make thla tost which 
started many others vii the road to better 
health without cost — FREE. Write TO- 
DAY to Plapao Co., 875 Stuart nuildlng, 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 


R.T.I. 


R.T. I. QUALIFIES YOU TO MAKE MONEY AND ITS SERVICE KEEPS YOU UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
ON THE NEWEST DEVELOPMENTS IH RADIO. TELEVISION, AND TALKING PICTURES 


K.T. 1. 



Eic Money quid; — the chance to more than double your salary— is offered to you now. Radio 

V has leaped from the experimental stape toafrigantie industry, employing many, many thou- 

V sands and loudly calling fur MORE Trakhid Men to fill the Big-Pay jobs. 

Talking Pictures have taken thclnrgorcitiwby storm and will sweep the entire country, 
opening up many new goad jobs everywhere. Television now comes with even greater 
promise of a large number of good payiugjobsncidbigprofitsforlhoBCwhoarG prepared. 

Big Money Nowl More to Come ] 

Hero is an entirely new field of profitable employmcni Big-Money Joljs- S2500 I 
— $il50() — $5000 and up, right now — lots of money easily made in spare time — f 
»X increasuig pay fur you and more and more money aa this new industry f 
t"* ^X grows bi^er and bigger. f 

— Answer the Call— Get Into This f 

MoneyMakittg Industry Now! | 

The "R.T. I.” famous "O in r’ Home Traininginltadio, Television f • 
^ ^ andTulkingPicturesmakcsiieasyforinen.yuungmenaudbuysto I j 

-et into this newHeldqtiiekly.ll. T. 1. home trainingiapractioal I ^ 
uadeusyluunderstand.lttniins your head and bonds at the I n 
. same time. Your opportunities for money-making are un- I ^ 

V Omiteii. Vour aeB.aiPOUPt erf education, or experieoc ’ - ■ 

X jiyuuiirii lulcTusLud and nicbiliuua >uu cun ccccee 
k,X u.'>oa1illln*I’an'timP8thnirr? ThntfsBlIyuu i 
,G,X rne'-nR money wIthIL T. I. no'erial sod home 
rendy for a eood job orryodtabtebnaLPcicoIyr 
K^aX you flniah the traioinB.Jteniembei^wu loom t 
TE^VX time unsctualeuuiumi-nt inc' -'"''-”— 

£|A\ B.T.I. R.T.I.<*iUiBllil8 




lindiutry,' keeps 


tolhedawnofllu' 
lUielocy urihown 


thl* edition is atiuu'pled. 

L BisRT.I.BaokFree ^mileTheyUst 


RADIO & TTILE'VTSION INSTITUTE 
Dept. 78-B 4S0G .St. Anthony Court, Chicago 
Send mo Free and prepaid your BIG BOOK 
"Tune In On Big Pay” and full details of your 
three-in-onf Home Training (without obligating 
me in any way). 


IG MONcr J 
spaliinc.&tilpi 


'QUICK TO 


Name 






Amazing] 
to get into t 

Don’t spend your life waiting for S5 raises in a dull, hopeless job. Now 

forever . . . say good-bye to 25 and 35 dollars a week. Let me show you how 
to Qualify for jobs leadii^ to salaries of 550, $60 and up, a week, in Elcdtricity 
—NOT by correspondence, but by an amazing way to teach, RIGHT HERB 
IN THE GREAT COYNE SHOPS. You become apradtical expert in 90 days! 
Getting into Eledtricity is far easier than you imagine! 

learn Without lessons 90 

By Actual Work-in the Great Shops of Coyne 


. . and 


DAYS 


Lack of experience — age, 
vanced education bare 
I don't care if you don't 
an armature from an 
brake— 1 don’t expect you 
to! I don’t care if you’re 
16yearsoldor-I6— ittnakes 
nodifforenccIDon’Uetlack 
ofmoneyRUmymi. Mostof 
the men ul Coyne have ro 
more money than youhave. 

Railroad Fare 
Allowed 

I will allow your railroad 
fare to Chicago, and if you 
shottldneed pan-timework 
I’ll assist you to it. Then, 
in 12 brief weeks, in the 
great roaring shops of 
Coyne, I train you as you 
never dreamed you could 
be trained on a gigantic 
outl.iy of eleotrical appa- 
ratus . . . costing hundreds 
of thousands of dollars . . . real 
dynamos, en^^es, power plants, 
autos, switcliooards, transniiuiiig 
stations . . . everything from door- 
bells to farm |x>wcr and limiting 
. . . fnli-sized ... in full operation 
every duy : 

MoBookS'NoPrintedLessens 

Ko hooks, no baffling charts ... all 
real actual work . . . right here in 
the greatCoyne school . . . building 

COYNE 

$00 S. Paulina Street 


real 


batteries . . . winding real 
armatures, operating real mo- 
tors, dynamos and generators, 
wiring houses, etc., etc. 
That’s a glimpse of how 
wemakeyouamasterprac* 
ticul electrician in 90 days, 
teachingyou far more than 
the average ordinary elec- 
trician ever knows and ftt- 
tiiiB you to step into jobs 
leaning to bigpay immedi- 
ately after graduation. 
Here, inthisworld-f.amoiis 
Parent school— and no- 
where else in the world — 
can you get this trainingl 

Jobs-Pay-Futuie 

Dont' worry about a job, 
Coyne training settles the 
Job question tor life. De-. 
mand for Coyne men often 
exceeds the aupply. Our 


employment bureau gives yon ,i lifetime 
service. Two weeks after graduation, 
Clyde F. Hart got a position asclectrician 
for the (}reat\VestemKailroadatover$llXJ 
& week. Tbat’anot unusual. Weean point 
to Coyne men making np to$b00 a month. 
$60a v.'eekiaonly thebcginningofyoui' op- 
portunity. You can go into radio, battery, 
orauloinoLive electrical business for your- 
self and make up to i?1.5,000 a year. 

GET THE FACTS 

Coyne is your one great chance togelinto 
electricity, livery obstacle is removed. 
This school is 30 years old — Coyne train- 
ingis tested — proven beyond all doubt — en. 
dorsed by many large electrical concerns. 
You can find out evei'vOiing alisolulely 
free. Simply mail the coupon and let me 
send you Itic big, free Coyne book of IBO 
photographs . . . facts . . . jobs . . . salaries 


NowitiOur 
New Home 


Get This 
FREE Booll 


COTNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dcfit. BO-27 
soe S. Paulina St., Chicaao. Ill- 

DcarMT T.»wh: 

WithcnrobUrttlonMnd nieTPurblsfn?ectt&lo,;mnd 

■ all det&ilB o{ Itailtoad Fare to ChiCBao, Free Eniiitoy- 
ment Service. Radio. ArieUon Elcclxicitr. and AuUi. 
I BMive CeunM. aiiii huw 1 can "cam nhXo ktnrnins." 

ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

a. C. LEWIS, Pt«». EstahUshtd 1899 j 

Dept.BO-X7 • Chicago, Illinois I citv state 


